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CARRATRACA. 


THE CELEBRATED 


CARRATRACA MINERAL WATER 


IS UNSURPASSED AS A PLEASANT AND COOLING APERIENT. 
One or two glasses of CARRATRACA every morning before breakfast, or on an 
empty stomach during : the hot weather, will keep the system cool and healthy. 


CARRATRACA WATER stands unrivalled as a valuable remedial agent in cases of 
Habitual Constipation, Derangement of the Stomach and Bowels, C ‘hronic Inflammation } 
of the Kidneys, Gravel, Gout, Rheumatism (especially the chronic forms), Scrofula, Skin 
Affections of all kinds, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Acidity, and as a Purgative it is unequi alled, 


CARRATRACA MINERAL WATER, 


~~ eS 


Fresh\ from the Springs at Plantagenet, Ont., 
IS KEPT ON SALE BY 


KOTELS, DRUGGISTS, and others throughout the Dominion, 
And may be had, in Barvels and Kegs, of the Proprietors. 


WINNING, HILL & WARE, 


sso ST. PAUL STREBET, 


MONTREAL} 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


Ee 


Dr. Livingstone’s Last Journal in Central Africa, from 1865 to his death. Continued by a na 
tive of his last moments and sufferings, obtained from his faithful servants, Chuma and Susi, 
Horace Waller, F.R.G.S., 8vo., Illustrated. $5 00. 


The Greville Memoirs. A Journal of the Reigns of George 1V. and William IV., by the late Charlg 
A. Greville, Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns, 2 vols. 12mo., cloth. $4 00; or conden 
edition in ‘‘ Bric-a-brac”” series. $1 50. 


Assyrian Discoveries. An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on the site of Nineveh during 18 
and ’74, by George Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, with Mag 
and Photographs, 1 vol., 8vo. $4 oo. 


Supernatural Religion : An Inquiry into the reality of Divine Revelation, 2 vols. 8vo., cloth. $7 @ 


Prof. Draper’s History « the Conflict between Religion and Science. (International Scien 
fic Series.) I2mo. 1 75. 


Theodore Martin’s Life of H. R. H. The Prince Consort. Under sanction of the Queen. In 2 va 


vol. I., 12mo0. $2 oo. 


Rev. Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ. From the Eleventh English Edition, cheaper issue, I ¥ 
8vo. $3 00. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. New NINTH Edition. Vol. 1 of the re-issue will be ready in Februagf 
Probable price, cloth, $7 00 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN THE DOMINION. 


ADAM, STEVENSON & CO.,, 


Importers and Wholesale Booksellers.! 





- 
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ADAM, STEVENSON & CO. 


—— | 


LIST OF “SETS OF BOOKS” FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES, PRESENTATION, ETC. 


o> 
KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


An Illustrated History of Society and Government, from the earliest period to our own times, 8 vols., 8vo., 
in half calf binding. $25 oo. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EDMUND BURKE. 
Fine Edition in 12 vols, 8vo., cloth. $18 oo. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCY, 


The English Opium Eater, including all his Contributions to Periodical Literature, 3rd English Editio 
16 vols., 12mo., cloth. $18 00 ; or in half calf binding. $28 00, 


THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON (Christopher North). 
Edited by his Son-in-law, 12 vols., half calf. $24 00. 


WILSON’S TALES OF THE BORDERS AND OF SCOTLAND. 
Historical, Traditionary and Imaginative. Edited by Alexander Leighton, 12 vols, half calf. $15 00. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORICAL WRITINGS. 
Fine Library Edition, 8 vols., 8vo. cloth. $16 00, 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. cloth. $18 00. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY 
And other works, 15 vols., 12mo., cloth. $26 25. 


SIR T. ERSKINE MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From 1760 to 1860, 3 vols,. 12mo., half calf. $8 25. 


HON. JNO. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
4 vols., 12mo., cloth. $7 00. 


EARL STANHOPE’S (Lord Mahon) HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From 1713 to 1783, 7 vols., 12mo., cloth. $10 50. 


LORD LYTTON’S COMPLETE NOVELS. 


22 vols., 18mo., cloth. $16 50. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S COMPLETE NOVELS. 
17 vols,, 18mo., cloth. $15 30. 
THE NOVELS OF THE RIGHT HON’BLE, B. DISRAELI. 
10 vols., 8vo., cloth. $17 50. 
CHARLES LEVER’S COMPLETE NOVELS. 
27 vols., 18mo., cloth. $24 00. 
May be had from any Bookseller in the Dominion. 
ADAM, STEVENSON & CO., 
Wholesale Booksellers and Importers, 8, 10, and 12 King Street East, 
TORONTO. 
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Canada Vine Growers’ Association. 


NATIVE WINES AND BRANDIES. 


Vineyards,—Cooksville, Ontario. 
OFFICES: 49 FRONT STREET EAST, TORONTO 


Prices: Wines ..............s:csce-sceseseeeer-se-sereeegp4 OO per doz.: $1 50 per gall. and upwards. 
NIUE ocxcnwinnninceraiessesoeeccsessnesdsoaniee ge 6 $3 00 ‘ ‘ 


PROFESSOR CROFT’S LETTER TO THE ASSOCIATION. 

GENTLEMEN—In accordance with your request I have carefully analyzed the samples of Wine and 
Brandy sent to me from your Establishment. 

The Wines are, in my opinion, most excellent, and superior to any manufactured in Canada which 
have come under my notice ; and equal to many of the best Wines of France which I cae examined. 

The Brandies also seem, so far as my judgment goes, to be of most excellent quality, the finer ones 
quite equal to any of the best French Brandies ; I may add that the Wines and Brandies are perfectly pure, 
so far as chemical tests can prove them to be so. Your obed servant, 

JUNE 20, 1874. (Signed) HENRY H. CROFT. 


HEINTZMAN & CO., Prano MANUFACTURERS, 


‘OLNOUOL 
No. 117 King Street West, 
TORONTO 
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Agents for the Celebrated Estey Organ. 

A. FARLEY. W. W. Fartey. 
A. FARLEY & SON, 
Grocers and General Importers, 
No. 313 and 319 Queen Street West, (Corner Peter Street.) 


3RANCH ESTABLISHMENT : 
THE WEST END HARDWARE HOUSE. 
A personal inspection of our goods is particularly requested. Stock complete in all its 
branches. 
£% GOODS DELIVERED TO RAILWAY STATIONS, AND ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. .o9 


A. FARLEY & SON, 313 QUEEN STREET WEST. 
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GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


(Febru: ary.) 





Manegeress- | - - MRS. MORRISON. © 
Stage Manager - MR, C, W, COULDOCK. 


the Patron ave of tHe Liet Ulenan t- Governor & Mrs. Crawford. 
MONTHLY PROGRAMMES 


Monday, F'ebruary 1st— 


Benefit in Aid of the House of Providence, Buckstone’s Comedy “ MARRIED LIFE.” 


Tuesday, Fe >br uary 2nd— 
GouGcu’s last new Lecrure “ Crcrcumsrances.” In aid of the Library Fund of the 
Mechanics’ Institute. 


The following four nights— 
BAKER ANB FARROX. 


Monday, February 8Sth— 


MRS. eis 


PLS AMAOGAD Aid 


Committee of Management: 


Mrs. Morrison. Lieut. anes Gzowski. 

R. A, Harrison, Esq | J. Gordon Brown, Esq. 

Hon. Frank Smith. Hon. J. B. Robinson. 

Wm. Gooderham, Junr., Esq. Angus Morrison, Esq. 

George Go derham, Esq. | W. H. Howland, Esq. 

A. T. Fulton, Es | W. Davidson, Esq- 

S. Ni ordheimer, Es ‘. Dr. Spragge. 

Ww. J. Baines, Fs J. J. Foy, Esq. 

Major Ph hurs. | W. Francis, Esq. 

Ja 1m lic hie, Es q- 

y Ticket, admitting one Gentleman and two Ladies, $5; Single Ticket, $2. 

STEPHEN HE WARD, CHAIRMAN, A. R. BOSWELL, SECRETARY 


THE WEATHERSBY SISTERS 


Will appear in Burlesque fora season of ELEVEN NIGHTS, commencing TUESDAY, FEB. gth. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


WILL BE CONDUCTED BY 


PROFESSOR HERR F. A, MULLER, 


Late of Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and other leading 
Theatres of the United States, 


FEBRUARY 1875. 
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BANK OF TORONTO. 


CANADA. 


DIRECTORS, 


WM. GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES G. WORTS, Esq., Toronto, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

WM. CAWTHRA, Esq., Toronto. WM. FRASER, Esq., Port Hope. 
A. T. FULTON, Esq., Toronto. WM. CANTLEY, Esq., Oakville. 
GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto. 

CaSHIER—GEORGE HAGUE. 


Branches—MONTREAL, PETERBORO’, COBOURG, PORT HOPE, BARRIE, ST. CATHARINES, COLLINGWOOD. 


FoREIGN AGENTS.—London, The City Bank ; New York, The National Bank of Commerce, (Messrs, 
Bell & Smithers) ; Chicago, Messrs. George C. Smith & Bro. 
The Bank receives Money on Deposit, and allows Interest according to agreement. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON CURRENT CASH ACCOUNTS, 
Letters of Credit issued, available in Great Britain, the West st Indies, China and Japan. 


THE QUEBEC BANK 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1818.) 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


JAS. G. ROSS, Esq., PRESIDENT. WILLIAM WITHALL, Esq., Vice-PREsIDENT. 
Sir N. F. BELLEAv, Knight. 
HENRY Fry, Esa. R. H. Situ, Esq. 
pee. DuNN, Esa. A. F. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 
JAMES STEVENSON, Esq., CASHIER. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN CANADA. 
Ottawa, Ont. Toronto, Ont. Pembroke, Ont. 


Montreal, Que. St. Catharines, Ont. Three Rivers, Que. Thorold, Ont. 
Collections on all ‘accessible points in the Dominion of Canada, forwarded to any of the foregoing Offices, will receive prompt 
attention, and will be remitted for on the day of payment. 
Agents in New York—Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co. Ayents in London—The Union Bank of London, 


Agents in Puris—Gustave Bossange & Co. 


THE FEDERAL BANK 


OF CANADA. 


CAPITAL $1, 000, 000. 
HEAD OFFICE 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


S. NORDHEIMER, Esq., President. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Eso., Vice-President. 
EDWARD GURNEY, Jun., Esq. BENJAMIN LYMAN, Esa. 
WILLIAM GALBRAITH, Esq., JOHN 8S. PLAYFAIR, Esq, 

President Corn Exchange. GEORGE W. TORRANCE, Esq. 
H. S. STRATHY, Cashier. 
Agents—LONDON, ENGLAND, The City Bank, Threadneedle Street ; New York, American Exchangt 
National Bank ; CANADA, Bank of Montreal, and its Branches. 





COLLECTIONS MADE IN. ALL PARTS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Gold and Currency Drafts on New York Bought and Sold, 
Interest allowed on Deposits according te agreement, 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE Bank 


HHAD OFFICEHE—-TORONTO. 





Incorporated by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1872. 


Capital, - - - - - $1,000,000. 


_—_—_— > 
J. C. FITCH, Eso., President. A. THORNTON TODD, Esa. 
JOHN COWAN, Esq., Vice-President. W. F. ALLEN, Esa. 
Hon. T. N. GIBBS. | R. C. JAMIESON, Esq. 


K. F. LOCKHART, Esq., Cashier. 


Solicitors for Head Office—Messrs. MACDONALD & PATON. 
Agents in London, England—Tue Imperial Bank. | Oshawa Agency—W. F. Cowan, Esq., Agent. 
London Branch—A. H. Iruanp, Esq., Int. Manager. | Picton Agency—W. Munro, Esq., Agent. 
Bradford Agency—T. Drwson, Esq., Agent. Strathroy Agency—J. B. Cummins, Esq., Agent. 
Colborne Agency—F. R. Scuox, Esq., Agent. Wingham Agenoy—W. J. Haywarp, Esq., Agent. 
Cannington Agency—R. N. Morr, Esq., Agent. | Yorkville Agency—R. J. Montcomery, Esq., Agent. 
Harriston Agenoy—C. Hunter, Esq., Agent. Agents in New York—Messrs. R. Brut and C. F. SMITHERS. 


Markham Agenoy—F. A. Rexsor, Esq., Agent. | Agents in Montreal—Tuz Bank or MonTREAL. 
Newcastle Agency -J. K. ALLEN, Esq., Agent. | 


BANK OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1862.) 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 (with power to increase). 





DIRECTORS: 
T. W. L. MACKEAN, Esq. (Director of London and South African Bank), CHAIRMAN, London. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq. (London Director, Bank of Montreal), DEpuTY-CHAIRMAN. 
JAMES ANDERSON, Esq, (Messrs. Anderson, Anderson & Cov.) 
EDEN COLVILLE, Esq. (Deputy-Governor, Hudson’s Bay Company.) 
H. D. HARRISON, Esq. (Messrs. Falkner, Bell & Co., San Francisco.) 
SIR JOHN ROSE, Bart., K.C.M.G. (Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co., London.) 


London Office—s5 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, London. 


Branches at San Francisco, California ; Portland, Oregon ; Victoria, British Columbia. 
AGENTS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES—THE BANK OF MONTREAL. 


The Bank of Montreal will undertake Collections or other Banking business in connection with the Province 
of British Columbia through the above Bank. 


SCARTH, COCHRAN & CO., | MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


STOCK BROKERS, RE 
No. 3 Broad Street, New York, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, | Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for 
> | travellers ; also Commercial Credits available in all 
parts of the World. 

Telegraph Transfers of money made in all parts 
of Europe. 

The accounts of Banks, Bankers, and Merchanjs 
received: Advances made on Cotton, Sterling and 
Domestic Exchange, and approved Securities. 

i a a, Drafts for £1 and upwards on the Bank of Scot- 
: land, and Provincial Bank of Ireland and Branches. 
REFERENCES : 


30 TORONTO STREET, 


Toronto. 


W. B. SCARTH. J. L, SCARTH, R. COCHRAN, 


JS. STEVENSON, Esq., Quebec Bank, Quebee. Domrnion MORTON, ROSE, & CO. 
Bank, Toronto, Bartholomew Lane, London, 





“Where to Buy.’ 


& A. TYSER, 
e MILLINERY AND FANCY Dry Goons. 


The only Fashionable Millinery Establishment = 
| 


AMES AUTHORS, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
AND 
ORTHOPCEDIC APPARATUS, 


Te INTO. 
16 King Street East. Side Entrance. 


in Yorkvi 
An inspection is solicited. 
73 YONGE STKEET, YORKVILLE, 
Fifth Door above Car Terminu 
RUNO LEDOUX, CARRIAGE MAKER, ISS COADY, 
Factory and Office 125 ; Show Room 131 and 
133 St. Antoine Street, n , FASHIONABLE DRESS MAKER, 
A complete assortment of Elegant Family Carriages, suit- 
able for Summer and Winter, alwa and. He has carried 120 HI H STREET, 
all honours at Provincial I ibitions held in the last 10 years. 5 : f Dinh, Bacall 
First Prize at E2 t eof 1868 and 70. iN. . ( IN imond street, ) 
Diploma award 


ONTO. 


DAVIES 

aaa a secceeiat ‘ co. « I RM N : 

WATCHMAKER, JEWELLER, \ [ ee. oor tig inte > Ni 

AND SILVERSMITH, | 7. tn ee ee eT 

9 40s Sener wast, ToROKTO, FRENCH & GERMAN EVENING CI 

(Three Doors West of Bay Street.) I tc rse of 24 Lessons. 
Watches, Clocks and Jews ry of every 
and repaire i. All work rr 


LEGANCE, NEATNESS AN 
MISS A. KEENAN 


MILLINERY, MANTLEs, D 


Ladies ar 
Millinery Dey 
best advantage. 


gee IO F WITH ECONOMY. 


MISS STEVENS 
Fashionable Mill 
And Importer of French, 
Millinery, Feathers, Fl 
all the new and | 


SOLA OTL AN 


STOVES, 


Manufacturers of Tin ar 
224 YONGE S1 


ADIES!!— USE WEEKE 


HE AMERICAN LAUNI 


This Establishmet 
faction will 1 

g% 6Lace Curta 
Schools, 


naa ro 


G. P. SHARPE. 
OFFICE : TE & SHARPE 


Store, 65 King Street West. 
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PROF ESSIONAL CARD. 


IE THU NE & HOYLES, 

) citors—Office, 11 & 12 
Forento, 

JAMES BETHUNE. N. W. HOYLES. 





| arristers, Attorneys, and Soli- 
Temple Chambers, Toronto St., 





] LAKE, KERR & BOYD, Barristers, &c., Millichamp’s 


Buildings, Adelaide Street East, (opposite Victoria 
Street, T nto.) 











EDWARD BLAKE, Q.C. J. K. KERR. ), A, BOYD. 
FLET WALTER CASSELS. W. R. MULOCK. 
AMERON & MURDOCH, Barristers and Attorneys-at- 
C Law, Solicitors in Cl ry, & , 
O tT re I mt 
CAMERON ( URDOCI 


D. WATT, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, Convey- 
r, a. 














I | ) ¢ 1 Mem 
I « ( DD , Ul 
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Ee STON & Ril 
os | ’ y A 1 D % 
men,—( - ¢ \ 1 St I Tor (Op- 
Cou H ) 
D. } A F N N ( iTcH 
T JARRISON, OSLI & OSS. | ( Union 
tk J rner I iA 1 ets 
R. A A 8 F. OS THOMAS .C. 
HARLES MOSS A. FOSTE \ ALCONBRIDGI 
T —— Y E. CASTON, I Attorn S itor 
i & 
48 Ade t East, Toront 
ba P45) JN. ROLSTIN, M.D., 
A 
161 A Ss West, Toronto 
| ] ol NS & BLA I , Attor Ss 8, 
No. 3 Masonic Hall, Toronto Street, Toror 
MAS IN DAV NI i 
\ TJ ALLOY & BROWNING, Barr s, Attorneys, Solici 
LVL tors in Chancery, Cor S Notar Pul 
N 6 Y k ¢ 5 et, Loroi 
Al y I NG, } 


Toronto, Canada. Offic Royal Insurance Build. 
gs, corner Y« and Wellington streets. 
ER MOWAT, JAMES MACLENNAN, Q.C. 
JOHN DOWNEY. JOHN 8S. EWART, 


Mia R «pe BARWIC K & LYON, Barristers, Attorneys- 
w, Sol cit rs in Chancery, Notaries Public, &e. 


M°% AT, MACLENNAN & DOWNEY, § 
a’ T 
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BUSINESS CARDS. 


a 3 BUSINESS EDUCATION is required by every Young 
£ Man desiring > succeed in Business. The best place 
to obtain it is the British American Commercial College, 
Toronto. Address—Odell & Trout. 








A SELEC a STOCK OF COFFINS kept always on hand, 
uw at H. , 347 Yonge Street. 

nerals furnished to order. 

Body Preservers supplied when necessary. 


r. KIRBY, (late Cutter with = Sutherland,) 
ee Merchant Tailor, 
378 Yon: ge Street, Toronto. 





One door South of Gerrard. 
e. W. COLEMAN, Practical W atchmaker and ‘Jeweller, 
Dealer in Fine Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, &c., 
Toronto-street, 2nd door from King street East, Toronto, 
WATCH REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


/e 








~ CARDY, 
se Fashionable Hair Cutter, 
Up St 151 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Licenses and 
th age Act of July, 1874, 
Office—40 Church Street, Toronto. 
OHN M. SELLAR, Dealer in Gents.’, Ladies,’ Misses and 
Children’s 
BOOTS AND SHOES: o TRUNKS AND VALISES, 
154 Yoner St., Between Yonge St. Avenue & Grenville St. 
M EAKIN & Co,, Clothiers, Outfitters and General Dra- 
a pers. 
348 Yonge Street, (corner of Elm Street,) Toronto. 


D E 3 HOUSE, 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
J. C. DERBY rae oh a a ee 
Late Anglo-American Hote 


* EORGI THOMAS, Issuer of Marria 





Proprietor. 


PI A NOS, ORGANS, VIOLINS, CONCERTINAS., 
Instruction Books, &c. Circulars 
r Repairs a specialty. 

249 King street East, Toronto. 












irnished, Ad lvances made on unfinished 
Street, Yorkville. 


$5 w $20 8 PER DAY.— Agents Wanted! All 
‘lasses of working people of either sex, 

young or ke more money at work for us in their spare 

moments, or all the time, then at anything else. Particulars 

free. Post ¢ card to States costs but two cents. 

Address G. STINSON & CO. » Portland, Maine. 














EDUCATION AL. 


YRANTFORD YOUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. (In con- 
) nection with the Presbyterian Church of Canada.) 




















a = vy. William Cochrane, M.A.; Principal, Dr. 
on eee es m ; Lady Pri , Mrs. Monro (late of Hamil- 
Waluehaic Ante te a As by full staff of Te ichers. 
TI) ADICAL CURE.— TRUSS ces $200, payable Quarterly in advance 
IN. Adar > Bay otre r further particul ly to the Pr al or to 
Sra . Send f FITCH, Sec. of the Board. 
I rr A 
haar UTION. Mr, RICHARD ‘LEWIS has resumed his 
[2 A. REEVE, B.A., M.D., ~ Classes for the Tenth Season, at 14 Bonp STREET, 
NN. OCULIST AND AURIST, Toronvo. Instruction given to Clergymen, Members of Par- 
2 Shuter Street, (corner of Victor liament, Law yers and Amateur Readers in the CULTIVATION 
ee AND EXPRESSIVE DELIVERY. 





a Street,) Toronto. 


W. PHELPS, Surgeon Dentist, 
338 Queen Street West, Toronto, 
coe ver Kennedy’s Surgery 
Office Hours from 9 a.m. until § p.1 


F H. rORRINGTON, (Conductor of tl 








Q et 


) Instruction given 
ORGAN, PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, 





i the Philharmonic 


ALIZATION, 


nn eee UE Utd EEE a 
od \ 
> = 





OF THE SPEAKING, VOICE 


NTARIO SEMINARY. AN ENGLISH, COMMERCIAL 
and Cl cal School, for Boys and Youths. 
\vening classes are now formed, 


450 Yonge Street. J. S. OLIVER, Principal. 








™T. STEPHEN’S PRIVATE SCHOOL, 

* Corner of College Street and Bellevue Avenue. 

Conducted by - - - - Rev. A. J. BROUG HIALL, M.A. 
egin Sept. 1, Nov. 10, 1874, Feb. 5, April 21, sai 5. 





Terms beg 


vo NG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Jarvis Street, North 
of Bloor et ee Ont 


t 





‘LS BROWN 
s limited number of Boarders, 


MISS. H. 


additien toDa oe 
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CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


HEAD OFFICE, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 


TORONTO. 


PRESIDENT :—Hon. W. P. HOWLAND, C. B, 
VICE-PRESIDENT :—Hon. WM. McMASTER, President Canadian 


Bank of Commerce. 


ACTUARY :—J. B. CHERRIMAN, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, 
University College. 


COMBINES STOCK AND MUTUAL PLANS OF 
INSURANCE. 


The FORMER gives insurance at lowest cost ; and the LATTER, combined with the former, 
affords besides MODERATE RATES, safety, careful management, with a representation 


on the Board, which by Charter must be composed of POLICY-HOLDERS and stock- 
holders, and a participation in profits to 


NOT LESS THAN 90 PER CENT. THEREOF. 


PERFECT SECURITY under its class II. Policies, the whole reserve being held by 
Trustees invested in Government securities. The Reserve may be used by policy holders 
as security for a loan ; without withdrawing it or disturbing the insurance. 


All classes of POLIcY-HOLDERS are secured by the Association having $250 of assets 
for each $100 of liability to them. 


All Policies whether PARTICIPATING Or NON-PARTICIPATING are on-Jorfeitable after two 
premiums have been paid. 


IS A HOME COMPANY. 


All Investments made within the Dominion. 


J. K. MACDONALD, 
V. P. and Acting General Manager. 
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WOLFE AND OLD QUEBEC. 


BY DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. 


«aes the thousands who yearly en- | 
4 


ter the St. Lawrence, and for the first 
time gaze on its noble landscape, few can 
fail to be impressed with the quaint pic- | 
turesqueness of the ancient capital, enthron- 
ed amid its fine amphitheatre of hills, and 
rowned with the embattled heights of Cape 
Diamond. The landscape is one upon 
which the dullest eye can scarcely gaze un- 
noved ; and presented, as it so often is, to 
2 ocean-tossed emigrant, in search of a 
home in the wilderness, its beauty is iike 
he first gleam of sunshine on a land of pro- 
‘ise. But Quebec has other charms, in 
ich it has no rival on this continent. It 
sreets the voyager from the old world with 
roud historic memories, linking Cape Dia- | 
md and the heights of Abraham with the | 
ruumphs of the great Frederick, and the | 
liscomfiture of Louis XV ; with the states- | 
inship of Chatham, the gallant rivalry of 
‘Volfe and Montcalm, and all the old me- 
,orles of the Seven Years’ War. 
lime has in store for our young Dominion 


a future which, we doubt not, will make for 
it many historic scenes, but no change can 


| rob that landscape of its grand memories, 


or divorce the name of Wolfe from the em- 
battled heights which are the monuments 
of his fame. Nevertheless, while, next after 
England’s greatest leaders in arms,—her 
Marlborough and Wellington, her Blake and 


Nelson,—none claims a more honoured 


place than Wolfe, no biography worthy of 
him has been written; and his name lives 
only in the memory of younger generations 
associated with that life-bought triumph 
which gave a new bias to the destinies of 
this continent. Southey, to whom we owe 
the life of Nelson, contemplated writing that 


| of Wolfe; Gleig has published selections 


from his letters; and Earl Stanhope has 
turned others of them to account in his 
“ History of England;” but no adequate 
review of his personal life has yet been writ 
ten; and the blaze of triumph in which it 
closed seems to have obscured all other 


incidents of his brief career. 3ut that 
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career has a peculiar interest for Canadians, 
if indeed it may not be regarded as an 
episode in the history of the Dominion. 
The family from which General Wolfe 
sprang played a prominent part among the 
royalists of Ireland in the era of the Com- 
monwealth. On the capitulation of Lime- 


| his regiment at Dublin. 
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Wolfe was stationed with his regiment at 
Glasgow when he addressed the first of 
these letters, in all the frankness of youthful 
friendship, to Captain Rickson, then with 
He communicates 


| welcome intelligence about a lady to whom 


rick, in October, 1651, to the Parliamentary | 
General, Ireton, twenty of the most distin- | 


guished among its defenders were excepted 
from pardon, including George Woulfe, a mi- 
litary officer, and his brother, Francis, a friar. 
The friar was hanged, but his brother made 


the Captain has evidently lost his heart, and 
assures him that she is every way worthy of 


his regard. He then whispers, in strictest 


| confidence, of a fair maiden, known to both, 
| who has won all his own affections ; a lady of 


his escape to England, settled in Yorkshire, | 


and there, in due time, a grandson was | course of true love never did run smooth.” 


born, who rose to the rank of Lieut.-General 
in the reign of Queen Anne, distinguished 
himself in the campaigns of Marlborough, 
and did good service in the cause of the 
new Hanoverian dynasty, in 1715, against 
the Jacobite descendants of those with 


great sweetness of temper, good sense, and 
most engaging behaviour—as to lovers’ eyes 
young ladies are wont to appear. But “the 


| A guardian uncle of the young lady finds 
| . ° : . . 

| his youth an insuperable objection ; for, as 
} ° - - . 

| he himself admits, he is ‘‘ but twenty-two 


and three months.” 


The General and Mrs. 


| Wolfe, moreover, have still graver objections 


| to the match ; 


whom his Irish ancestry had staked their | 


lives on behalf of a Stuart King. 
Colonel, he commanded the 8th Regiment 


of Foot; and this regiment his son, James, 
—the future victor of Quebec,—entered in 
1741, at the age of fifteen. 

Some quarter of a century ago an old 
gentleman died in Glasgow, in whose pos- 
session an antique military-chest had remain- | 


ed for upwards of fifty years. The key had 
been broken in the rusty lock ; and so its 
contents lay undisturbed, till the executor 


of its custodian, in the administration of his 


estate, forced the lock, and disclosed a con- | 


fused heap of regimental papers, reports, 
and old letters. For the most part they 
recalled mere formalities of the old military 
days of pipe-clay and pig-tails. But one 
bundle, carefully filed apart, proved to con- 
sist of thirteen letters written by Wolfe to a 
brother officer. 


to his thirty-first year, and not only supply 
interesting glimpses of his early military life, 
but admit us to the confidence of the young 


. . . | 
soldier in far more tender strifes of the heart. | on other themes. 


As | 
| only son. 


Mrs. Wolfe having her eye, 
as clever matchmaking mothers will have, 
on a matrimonial prize of £30,000 for their 
He adds, however, that if he 
gets expected promotion, he will certainly 
pop the question before the year is out, in 


| spiteof prudent uncles and mammas. “ But,” 
| he concludes, “if I am kept long here the 


| fire 


They extend over a period | 
. + | 
of nine years, from Wolfe’s twenty-second 


| rate ! 





will be extinguished. Young flames 
must be constantly fed, or they'll evapo- 
!” And so, with this rather confused 
lover’s metaphor, the subject drops out of 
sight, and the lady is heard of no more, 
having, probably, accepted the hand of “a 


very rich knight,” concerning whom Wolfe 


| indulges in sundry contemptuous allusions, 


as a rival whom he holds exceedingly cheap. 

The tongue is an unruly member, but it 
is nothing to the tell-tale pen which thus 
blabs old lovers’ confidences a hundred 
years after their hearts are dust. It was, in 
truth, a mere play of fancy, in which the heart 
of neithercan have been deeply touched. Ere 


| long a more genuine passion mingled its 


tenderness with his latest dream of glory 
and of duty. But the same letter touches 


Such schooling as Wolfe 
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had, in those old days, before Woolwich 


Boards or Civil Service Examinations were | 


dreamt of, was obtained in his native Wes- 


terham, a pretty little Kentish Town, on | 


the river Dart. But he left school to join 
his father’s regiment, at the age of fifteen ; 
and in writing to his friend he deplores his 


deficient education, with later years running 


But his was not the mind to rest contented 


with mere grumbling over opportunities lost. | 


Already he had attracted notice by his ap- 
titude for command ; introducing the great- 
est regularity and exactness of discipline, 
and yet retaining the affection of his men. 


He was applying himself with unwearied | 


assiduity to the mastery of his profession ; 
and, amid the distractions and impediments 
of barrack life, was silently preparing himself 
in all ways for his great life-work. ‘“ You 
know,” he writes, ‘‘ I am but a very indiffer- 
ent scholar. When a man leaves school at 
fifteen, he will never be justly called a man of 
letters. I am endeavouring to repair the 
damage of my education ; and have a person 


to teach me Latin and the mathematics, two 


‘ } 
hours each day, for four or five months. This | 


may help me alittle.’ Thus modestly does 
the young soldier tell of time redeemed 


from the idleness of barrack life, to recover | 


lost opportunities of earlier years. 


3ut the glimpses thus caught of Wolfe, as | 


a lover and a student, are episodes of a 
quiet interval between his earlier and later 


campaigns. Walpole, the sagacious minister 
of the first two Georges, to whose pacific | 


policy the stability of their throne was 


mainly due, had been driven from power | 


just as Wolfe entered the army. King 


George, with obstinate Hanoverian policies | 
of his own, had no difficulty in enlisting | 


England in a quarrel about the pragmatic 
sanction, and the Queen of Hungary’s right 
to the Austrian Throne. 
as there ever have been, short-sighted Eng- 
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lishmen who thought it high-spirited and 
heroic to bear the brunt of every dynastic 
squabble ; and were of the same opinion as 
has been so recently set forth anew, that it 
is a cowardly thing, if bloody noses are 
going in any corner of “Dame Europa’s 


| School,” that we should not thrust our own 
| into the strife. 
to waste in a Scottish barrack, “ where,” he | 
says, “your barren battalion conversation | 
rather blunts the faculty than improves.” | 


So there were fine chances 
for those who chose the profession of arms. 

Young Wolfe had no sooner done so, than 
he embarked with his father for Flanders, 
and began the practical study of war; the 
same year in which Frederick the Great 
made that world-famous seizure of Silesia : 
the first of Prussia’s German acquisitions, 
on which she has since kept tenacious hold. 

England now became the fast ally of Aus- 
tria, subsidised Denmark and Sweden ; and, 





| indeed, squandered money so lavishly in a 
| quarrel with which she had absolutely no- 
thing to do, that her national debt has kept 
| up a very practical remembrance of it ever 
| since. 
| 


Still more to give hostages to for- 
tune, her King served as actual soldier in 
the same ranks in which Wolfe did duty as 
subaltern. Nor was it any royal holiday 
work, or theatrical “baptism of fire.” At 

| the bloody battle of Dettingen, King George, 

with stolid coolness, led the cavalry to the 
onset ; and when dismounted, put himself 
at the head of his own British and Hano- 
verian infantry, which broke and scattered 
the Duke de Grammont’s ranks, and won 
the day. In this fierce struggle, Ensign 
| Wolfe carried the colours of his regiment, 
and shared in the dangers and honour of the 
victory—the last in which a King of Eng- 
land bore part. Ere long, on the disastrous 
| field of Fontenoy, Wolfe distinguished him- 
self when others failed, and received the 
special thanks of the Commander-in-Chief. 
One hundred and thirty years ago that 
| war of the Austrian succession occupied all 
| minds as eagerly as the late Franco-German 
| struggle did our own. To our great grand- 


There were then, | fathers it seemed world-famous and unfor- 


| getable. To the very historian now it has 
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become obscure. Carlyle, in his sardonic | 
vein, exclaims: “ Of Philippi and Arbela, | 
educated Englishmen can render account ; | 
and I am told young gentlemen entering the | 
army are pointedly required to say who com- | 
manded at A2gos-Potami, and wrecked the | 
Peloponnesian war; but of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy, where is the living Englishman 
that has the least notion, or seeks for any ?”* 
Yet that war had other home-fruits for Eng- 
land besides her national debt, which live in | 
all men’s memories. 
The sagacious foresight of Walpole had | 
anticipated from the first the dangers which 
now beset the new dynasty. France, foiled | 
by England’s antagonism, revived its long- 
smouldering schemes of revolution, which | 
many a fine Jacobite ballad helped to fan 
into flame; and soon the nation was involved | 
Fontenoy was fought on 
Before the end of 


in civil war. 
the 31st of May, 1745. 
July, Prince Chgrles Edward was in Scot- 
land ; and soon the Highlands were in arms | 
on behalf of the exiled Stuarts. The Eng- 
lish regiments were hastily recalled from 
Flanders ; and among them that in which 
Wolfe now held brevet rank of major, as the 
reward of his deeds in the continental cam- 
Landing at the Tyne, the returned 


paign. 
regiments, under command of General Haw- 
ley, were marched against the rebels, only 
to partake in his ignominious defeat at Fal- | 
kirk. Surprised and panic-stricken, his 
broken battalions fled before the onset of 
the Highland clansmen. Three regiments 
only stood their ground, where veterans 
2sh from Dettingen quailed before the half- 
armed and undisciplined mountaineers ; one, 
a body of six hundred Glasgow militia, com- 
manded by the Earl of Home ; another, the 


regiment in which Wolfe led his company, 


uid held the ground with resolute cool- 


It is an interesting illustration of the service Art 
iders at times to history, that the fame of Dettin- 
i : familiar to in E 
1 **Te Deum” composed by Handel in cele- 
ation of that event—a fact which seems to have 
ped Carlyle.—Ep, C. M. 


musical circles ungla d, 


ness and intrepidity. It was a crisis in the 
history of England. Surprise and defeat had 
also scattered the royal forces at Preston- 
Pans ; and in the éc/at of princely courte 
sies, and the charm of revived national asso- 
ciations, Edinburgh, for a brief time, forgot 
the dragonnades of Charles II.,and the boots 
and thumbkins of his more infamous brother. 

3ut it was the last gleam of sunshine in a 
wintry day. Nearly three months after 
General Hawley’s defeat at Falkirk, on the 


| memorable 16th of April, 1746, the Duke 


of Cumberland commanded the royal forces 
on Culloden Moor. The gloomy dawn of 
that April morning, with its drizzling rain 
drenching the famished clansmen, haunts 
the mind, as though nature herself wept 
In truth it is a 


theme in which our judgment and our feel 


over the tragic scene. 


ings are at war ; and we are apt, even now, 
to forget, in the romantic associations of the 
Prince Charles of Scottish song, the real 
issues of a contest which established the 
hard-won liberties of the nation against a 
royal race for whom even adversity yielded 
no sweet uses or wise lessons. 

In that memorable battle, where the Duke 
of Cumberland won the unenviable title of 
“ The Butcher,” Wolfe acted as aide-de-cam| 
to General Hawley, who, with his cavalry 
of th: 
It is needless to dwell on a strug 


protected the lines 
flanks. 


gle in which all the chivalry and herois 


infantry on 


were on the side of the vanquished. Cum- 
berland, though by no means prompt 

pursuit, revenged himself by the butchery o 
the wounded on the field ; and even yet 
more than a century and a quarter after tha 
bloody day, the name of the victor is r 
called with abhorrence. One incident asso 
deeds, connects 


As the 


Duke rode over the deserted ground, with 


ciated with such unheroi 


Wolfe with the events of the day. 
the young aide-de-camp in his train, the 


colonel of the Frasers—a youth who had 
fallen at the head of his clansmen,—raised 


himself with an effort, to gaze in the face ol 
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the victor. ‘Shoot me that Highland | 
scoundrel, who dares to look on. me with so | 
insolent a stare!” exclaimed the Duke, | 
turning to Wolfe. 
the brutal order, according to the narrative | 
of an eye-witness, Wolfe replied :—“ My 


Pausing for a moment at | 


commission is at your Royal Highness’s dis- | 
posal ; I am a soldier, not an executioner ;” 
ind so some meaner hand had to be found 
tor the deed of butchery. 

There is no pleasure in dwelling on such 
memories, or cherishing associations of our 
hero with a victory so dishonourable. Smol- | 
lett penned, with passionate earnestness, his 
‘Tears of Scotland ;” and Collins, with the | 
gentler sympathies of a stranger, wrote his 
exquisite Ode : 

‘* How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest !” 
Che victor had done his best to discredit his 
own cause and render the name and race 
of the Guelphs more hateful to Scotsmen 
than even the persecutions of the Restoration 
Kings had made those of the Stuarts. Five 
years thereafter his dissolute, worthless, elder 
brother, Frederick, Prince of Wales—heir 
to the throne,—in the midst of paltry cabals 
ind Court squabbles, suddenly died, and his 
epitaph, with that of his whole race, is thus 
feelingly set forth by the English muse : 
‘** Here lies Prince Fred, 
Who was alive, and 
Ha 


I had much rather ; 


is dead ; 


| it been his father, 


Had it been his brother, 
Sooner than any other ; 
Had 


There’s no one would have miss’d her ; 


it been his sister, 


Had it been his whole generation, 
Best of all for the nation : 
But since it’s only Fred, 


There’s no more to be said!” 


Let us remember—in order that we may 
rightly estimate this landmark of a time so | 


different from 


our own,—that this same 
poor 


our beloved Queen. 
But to return to our hero. 


Fred” is the great grandfather of 


After a brief 
sojourn in the district between Loch Lomond 


| together. 
| plinarian, yet humane ; to study the temper 
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and the Trossachs—since celebrated in ro- 
mance and song—where Wolfe was sent to 
garrison the Fort of Inversnaid, once a 
stronghold of the old freebooter, Rob Roy, 
he was recalled to active service in the Seven 
Years’ War. At the battle of Landfelt, 
where he was Major of Brigade, the entire 


brunt fell on the British left. He was num- 


| bered among the wounded; and received 


the special thanks of the General for gal- 
lantry on the field. At Nesselroy and else- 
where he served with increasing distinction, 
and was noted for the fine discipline of his 
brigade. 

Yet amid all the harsh realities of war the 
heart of the soldier retained its youthful 
freshness unimpaired. 
all this schooling in the bloody trade of war 
that Wolfe returned to Scotland in 1749, a 
Major, and ere long a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
though only in his twenty-third year, and 
wrote the first of those Glasgow letters in 
which we find the worldly wisdom of his 
mother in conflict with love’s first young 
His letters are invaluable for the 


It was subsequent to 


dream. 
glimpses they reveal of the earnest self-con- 
trol, and the modesty of a noble nature. 
When entering on his duties as Lieutenant- 
Colonel, he thus writes: “I take upon me 
the difficult duty of a commander. It is a 
hard thing to keep the passions within 
bounds, where authority and immaturity go 
It is hard to be a severe disci- 


| of all and endeavour to please them, and yet 
| be impartial ; to discourage vice at the tur- 
| bulent age of twenty-three.” 


But with heart unsullied, in barrack as in 


camp, he writes his mother, regretting the 
| want of such religious services as he had 


been familiar with, but rejoicing that the 
worship of God and the Christian Sabbath 


| ° 6° ° 
| are still within his reach ; and so he tells 


her he is acquiring the reputation of a good 
Presbyterian by his regular attendance at the 
Scottish Kirk. When we recall the prevail- 
ing mode of thought of that eighteenth cen- 





tury, it is no slight token of a genuine reli- | 


gious feeling to find the young soldier, 


among strangers, and with an unfamiliar form | 


of worship, perseveringly frequenting the battle with Montcalm where he lay en- 


| trenched at Beauport. All fears or hopes of 


house of God. 


A period of imbecility, gloom, and disaster, 
marked England’s share in the war which 
followed soon 


to the councils of the Nation. Forthwith 
vigour took the place of despondency and 
defeat. Men were entrusted with the con- 
duct of the war because of approved fitness, 


Lord Loudon had been conducting matters 
to most unsatisfactory results. 
all was changed. 


Forthwith 
At Louisbourg, Cape 


Breton, Brigadier Wolfe effected a landing 
under the eye of the General and Admiral 
Boscawen, in the face of powerful batteries, 


and with a sea so violent that many boats 
were foundered ; and pushed on the siege till 
Louisbourg fell, and Cape Breton with it. 
The fleet to which the Court of Versailles 
had confided the defence of French America 
was destroyed ; the captured standards were 
borne in triumph from Kensington Palace to 
the City, and there suspended in St. Paul’s, 
amid the roar of cannon and the shouts of 
the people ; and, as Walpole writes, “ our 
bells are worn threadbare with ringing for 
victories !” 

The energy of the great Minister seemed 
o extend its influence everywhere. The year 
1759 opened with the conquest of Goree ; 
1ext Guadaloupe fell ; then Ticonderoga and 
Niagara, bringing that old war, in fancy, to 
yur own doors. And as on land, so was it 
at sea. The Toulon squadron was com- 
pletely defeated by Admiral Boscawen off 
Cape Lagos, while Wolfe—now General of 
the forces of the St. Lawrence,—was pre- 
paring for the achievement which was to 


crown the triumphs of the year with sadness 


after the truce of Aix-la- | 
Chapelle, till the Great Commoner was called | 


| preyed on his delicate frame. 
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and with glory. The season was already 
far advanced. He had tried in vain to effect 
a landing below the Montmorency, and do 


aid from the French fleet were at an end. 
But Montcalm had other resources ; had 
already—though in vain—tried, by fire-ships 
and rafts, to annihilate the English fleet. His 
best hope now lay in the equinox, and early 
winter beyond, with their gales, to drive 
General and Admiral both out of the St. 


| Lawrence ; and he already flattered himself 
and not from family connections or parlia- | 


mentary interest ; and, among the rest, young | 
Wolfe was selected by Pitt, and sent with | 
General Amherst to this continent, where 


that Quebec and French America were as 
good as safe for another year. 

The English General’s fears corresponded 
only too closely thereto. Fatigue and anxiety 
A violent 
fever prostrated him for a time; but, un- 
daunted, he returned to his work, and at 
length the night of September r2th, 1759, 
had come, and the dawn of his fortunate day. 

His force, 5,000 men in all, had been alrea 
dy transported above Quebec. This he em 
barked in boats, dropt down the broad river 
in silence, under the stars ; and as he glides 
swiftly towards victory and death, a little 
incident illuminates for us the stealthy machi 
nations of that night with a tender spiritual 
ray. John Robison, a young midshipman 
—long after well known as Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh,—was in the same boat with the 
general, and loved in after years to recall the 
incident. As they glided down the river 
with muffled oars, Wolfe repeated in a low 
voice some stanzas from Gray’s Elegy—then 
in the first blush of its fame,—ending with 
the prophetic lines :— 

** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike th’ inevitable hour : 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
And as he closed, he added that he would 
rather be author of that poem than victor 
in the impending battle. 

On the triumph which followed, we need 
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not here dwell. Wolfe’s Cove, Cape Dia- 
mond, and the Plain of Abraham, with all 
their historic memories, are indelibly im- 
printed on every Canadian mind. With the 
morning’s sun the flag of England floated 
over the heights of Quebec, marking an era 
in the world’s history. This continent, 
thenceforth, under whatever form of gov- 
ernment, was to be English, not French. 
Wolfe’s work was done, and he and Mont- 
calm lay there peaceful in the brotherhood 
of death. 

For Wolfe, it was the close of a life that 
might well be envied. ‘Tender and true as 
Nelson himself, and with a nobler moral 
self-command ; he had fallen in the arms of 
victory, the youngest of England’s generals 
since the old heroic days of the Black Prince. 
He was only in his thirty-third year. At 
home, the old general, his father, lay 
dying—died indeed before the news of 
mingled pride and sorrow could reach his 
ear. 
survived, there was another to weep in that 
hour of England’s triumph. His affianced 
bride was then vainly watching with longing 
She 
rich heiress, and he an only son. 


eyes, for her young soldier’s return. 


Was a 


They had everything that heart could desire ; | 
and she had urged his stay with all the elo- | 
But duty called him, and, | 
however reluctantly, he obeyed. The verses | 


quence of love. 


have been preserved which he addressed, 


on the eve of his departure, to the bride he | 


was never to wed. 


with Gray’s “ Elegy,” but they have an inter- | 


est of their own, as where he urges : 


** Two passions vainly pleading, 
My beating heart divide ; 
Lo! there my country bleeding, 
And here my weeping bride.” 


And while thus pleading for that inevitable 
separation, he reminds her that— 


‘** No distance hearts can sunder 
Whom mutual truth has joined.” 


Thus fresh in all the passionate tenderness 


But besides the widowed mourner who | 





They will not compare | 





and fervour of youth was that heart which 
sacrificed love to duty on the field of death. 
He gave his bride, as a lover’s token, at 
that last parting, a locket containing some 
of his own hair. She lived to become Coun- 
tess of Bolton ; but to the day of her death 
she wore on her bosom Wolfe’s last gift, 
covered with crape. 

England failed not to render what honours 
could be lavished on him whohad thus found 
in the path of duty the way to glory and to 
death. The difficulties which Wolfe had to 
contend with had seemed insuperable. No 
one dreamt of success. Horace Walpole— 
a good specimen of the croakers of that day 
as of our own—is found writing to his friend, 
Sir Horace Mann, while tardy winds were 
wafting across the ocean news of the victory 
already won :—“ We have failed at Quebec, 
as we certainly shall !” 

Fancy the revulsion of feeling on the falsi- 
fying of such predictions—the exulting pride, 
the national outburst of tearful joy. The 


| poet Cowper recalls the time, as one when 
| it was— 


‘* Praise enough 


| To fill the ambition of a private man, 
| That Chatham’s language was his mother tongue, 


And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own.” 


Yet, also, it is well to realize to our own 
minds that which is so true a picture of what 
never fails as the attendant on war’s trium- 
phal car: the mother, just widowed ; the 
bride unwed ; answering to the nation’s joy- 
bells with their tears. 

Ail that the unavailing honours of this 
world can bestow waited on the victor’s bier. 
West made his death the subject of his finest 


| painting ; Wilton, in Westminster Abbey, 


embodied the nation’s gratitude in the sculp- 
tured marble of his tomb; and in the Senate, 
with more than wonted effort, Chatham 
strove to give expression to the universal 
sorrow. The feelings which thus found 
utterance in the fresh consciousness of his 
loss, remain associated with his memory to 


this hour. He lives on the historic page, 
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| 


he dwells in our memories, in the beauty of | pean powers to act as a counterpoise to 


perpetual youth. 


more, with Wolfe in the place of Howe or 
Burgoyne, in later American campaigns, he 


| American assumption, the foresight of the 

Had Wolfe lived to mature his judgment | 
by age and experience, he might have | 
rivalled Marlborough and Wellington. Nay | 


might have achieved less enviable triumphs | 


and changed the destinies of the world. It 
is better as it is. He won unsullied laurels 
fighting his country’s battles against a foreign 
foe. He had every motive that this world 
could offer to make life covetable ; but he 
had lived in the thought of a life beyond, 
and, as he saw that work triumphantly ac- 
complished which had been given him to do, 
he exclaimed, “‘ Now God be praised, I die 
happy!” Such dead may indeed be pro- 
nounced happy. 
‘** The glory dies not, and the grief is past.” 

But there was another hero of that fated 
field for whose tomb “ the boast of heraldry” 
found no laurel wreaths. The young Mar- 
quis de Montcalm, whose name generous 
hands have since graven on the same column 
with that of Wolfe on the ramparts of Que- 
bec, appears to have been a leader of excep- 
tional worth among those whom the worth- 
less Louis XV. delighted to honour. A 
letter of his, written to a cousin in France, 
only three weeks before the fall of Quebec, 
shows a statesmanlike prevision very sug- 
gestive to us now. Anticipating possible 
results, with the English masters of the river 
and the French fleet annihilated, he says, 
“Tf Wolfe beat me here, France has lost 
America utterly.” But as he tells his friend, 
there lies for comfort in the future what even 
Chatham failed to foresee :—with all occa- 
sion for defence against French neighbours 
removed, ‘our only consolation is that, in 
ten years, America will be in revolt against 
England !” 

So shrewdly reasoned Montcalm, as he 
looked from that old vantage ground into 
the future of this continent; and though 
there is no longer the jealousy of rival Euro- 


young Frenchman has still a lesson for our- 
selves. The generous emulation of Canada 
and the United States can only prove health 
ful to both. The habits of self-government 
learned from the same parent, may help, in 
honourable rivalry, to correct failures of each, 
while adapting to this new world free institu- 
tions inherited by both from England. But 
the dream of absorbing this whole continent 
into one unwieldy Republic is only suited to 
Young America in the stage of boastful in- 
experience. Should it ever be realized, the 
teachings of the past point to it as the 
mere transitional step to greater disunion. 
The bounds of our Dominion are, on the 
whole, well defined ; and our historical indi 
viduality is determined by antecedents which 
it would puzzle the chroniclings of a Mon- 
roe doctrinaire to fit into the strange patch- 
work of his ideal Republic of the future. 
The French-Canadian who calmly reviews 
what the France of his fathers of the Louis 
XV. era was; what New France of the sub- 
sequent era has been; what 
share has meanwhile been frankly accorded 
to him in working out free institutions on a 


Revolution 


wiser and surer basis; and what his own 
Nouvelle France, and the ampler Canada of 
the united races have become, has no reason 
to dissociate old Quebec from his cherished 
memories. But whirled into a political vor- 
tex which imposed on us the celebration of 
Fourth of July anniversaries, the memories 


of Quebec and those of Queenston Heights 


would equally puzzle us to reconcile with 
loyalty to the State on which they had been 
engrafted. There need be no antagonism 
between Canada and the United States— 
sprung like ourselves from tne loins of Old 
England ; nor all unworthy of her parentage. 
Nor need we shrink from «ucknowledging 
that the independence of the old Colonies 
was a victory in the cause of freedom, in 
which England herself has been a gainer: 
for the triumph of Lord North, and of King 
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George, would have impeded later hard-won 


rights which have made it impossible that | 


an English minister shall ever again dare to 

do what Lord North thendid. But Canada 

has no inheritance in the memories of New 

England grievances: unless it be those re- | 
collections which she loves to cherish of 

Loyalist forefathers, whose fidelity to the 

Empire overbore all consciousness of per- 

sonal wrongs. The geographical and poli- 

tical characteristics of Canada alike shape 

yut for it an autonomy of its own; and it | 
were well that the statesmen of this continent 
should lay to heart all that is involved in the 
wise foresight with which Montcalm forecast 
its future. 

France unquestionably had her revenge 
for the defeat atQuebec, in the revolution of 
i783 ; and reaped revenge’s fitting harvest in 
her own Reign of Terror, and all the endless 
revolutions that have followed, to prove her 
incapacity for self-government. For whether 
\merica forget it or not, England had trained 
her children to deal even with revolution, as 
freemen, and not as slaves broke loose. A 
grand experiment in the science of self- 
government has been entrusted to us ; and 
the American Republic, with its Washington 
beaurocracy, and the quadrennial throes of 
its Presidential elections, has not so solved 
the problem that we must need cast in our 
lot among its still partially United States, as 
though that were the sole avenue to a poli- 
tical millenium. 

A problem of singular interest is being 
solved here. Two races, the foremost in 
the ranks of humanity, long rivals in arts and 
arms :—the stolid, slow, but long-enduring 
Saxon ; the lively, impressible, gallant Frank, 


—-are here invited toshare a commondestiny, 


and work out a future of their own. The 
Norman and Saxon of elder centuries have 
united with the Celt to make England what 
she is. Saxon, Norman, and Celt meet here 
anew, under other fortunes, to make of our | 
common Dominion what future 


tions will know how to prize. 


genera- | 
Men of | 
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the old French monarchy, before the era 
of revolutions, have been succeeded by 


| those who here, under the egis of Eng- 


land, have been admitted and trained to all 
the rights and privileges of a free people. 
L Etat, Cest mot, was the maxim of Louis le 
Grand; and his descendant, Louis XVI., 
reaped the ample harvest of such a seed- 
time. Happy, indeed, would be the Paris of 
to-day, if it could borrow the art of self- 
government from Quebec; and strangely 
constituted must his mind be, who, amid the 
absolute freedom of self-government which 
we enjoy, can dream of casting in his lot 
either with the sturdy Republic on our own 
borders, or its Gallic sister beyond the sea. 

It is a privilege not to be lightly thrown 
away, that we share the destinies of an Em- 
pire where the Rajah of a British Province 
on the Indian ocean—beyond the farthest 
foot-print of the Macedonian Alexander,— 
sends as his loyal gift to the Olympian Games 
of our common nationality, the prize-cup 
which victors from our young Dominion re- 
cently brought in triumph to our shores. 
The generation has not yet wholly passed 
away which stood undaunted against the 
banded powers of Europe ; and should the 
necessity for it recur, it will be seen that 
England to herself can still be true. 

Our living present, as well as the sacred 
memories which we inherit, as a member of 
that great British Confederacy which em- 


| braces in one united Empire, India and 


Canada ; New Zealand and Newfoundland : 
the Bahamas ; the Antilles ; Australia and 
the Cape; are too precious to be lightly cast 
away. But if the time is ever to come— 
‘*Far on in summers that we shall not see,” 
—when this young Dominion shall stretch 
across the Continent, a free nation, with 
duties and all its own; it 
will be for its interest as well as its honour 
that it can then look back only with loving 
memories on the common mother of the 
Anglo-Saxon race ; while it emulates her ex- 
ample, and aspires to her worth. 


with interests 
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ELSWITHA. 


LSWITHA knitteth the stocking blue, 
In the flickering firelight’s glow ; 
Dyed are her hands in its ruddy hue, 
And it glints on the shining needles too, 
And flushes her cap of snow. 


Elswitha dreameth a waking dream, 
As busy her fingers ply ; 

And it lights her eye with its olden gleam, 
For the world seems now as it used to seem, 
And the things far off are nigh : 


The things far off in the lapse of years, 
Dead faces and loves outgrown ; 

Oh, many a form at her side appears, 
And many a voice in her soul she hears, 


And many a long hushed tone. 


For memory walks thro’ her halls to-night, 
A torch in her lifted hand, 
And lo! at the sound of her footstep light, 
They shake them free from the dust and blight, 


And trooping around her stand. 


Bright curls of auburn and braids of brown, 
With the sunlight sifted through ; 

And foreheads white as the hawthorn’s crown, 
And garlands fresh as when last thrown down, 


Ay, fresher in scent and hue. 


They come from aisles of the buried Past, 


From the faded Long ago, 


From sepulchres old and dim and vast 


They come with their grave-clothes from them cast, 


To stand in this firelight glow. 


And weird is the charm they weave, I trow, 
Elswitha is young and fair ; 

Gone are the furrows and tear-stains now, 
Gone are wrinkles from hand and brow, 


The silver from shining hair. 
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Gone are the years with their heavy weight, 
(And heavy the years had grown) 

For Love hath entered the lists with Fate, 
And Memory needeth nor name nor date, 
For Memory knoweth her own. 


“* Now haste thee dame, for the fire is low, 
And the good man waits his tea! ” 

Back to their tombs do the phantoms go, 
And dark and deep do the shadows grow, 

But Elswitha smileth her dream to know— 
Not a dream, but a Prophecy / 


Mary BARRY SMITH. 


LOST AND WON: 


A STORY OF CANADIAN LIFE. 


By the author of ** For King and Country.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A REVELATION. 


** Be strong to bear, O Heart ! 
Nothing is vain ; 
Strive not, for life is care, 
And God sends pain ; 
Heaven is above, and there 


Rest will remain.” 


Y EXT morning the storm had partially 


A cleared away, but showers still fell at | 
intervals, and as everything without was 


saturated with rain, the ~aspberry gathering 
which had been propuscd was, of course, 


entirely out of the question. Alan, indeed, 


had abstained from speaking of it the night | 


before, feeling sure that it would be imprac- 
ticable, and being shy of speaking of Lottie 


unnecessarily in the family. He had an un- | 


comfortable feeling that, though his mother 
had not said a word in opposition to his 
engagement, and though she never showed 
any lack of cordiality towards Lottie, she 


| was not in her heart quite satisfied with 
| his choice. Not so, however, his sister 
| Jeanie. She had quite a chivalrous affec- 
tion and admiration for Lottie, her only 
playmate in childhood, and now almost her 
only intimate friend; and she would have 
| been as unwilling to acknowledge and_as 
| ready to excuse the faults of the girl she 
already rejoiced to think of as a sister, as 
would Alan himself have done. 

Alan spent the morning in an uncomfort- 
| able fashion, attending to various odd jobs, 
| of harness-mending, wool-packing, &c., all 
| the while expecting a visit from Mr. Sharp- 
| ley, and preparing himself for a negotiation. 
That gentleman, however, did not present 
himself, and perhaps Alan would have been 
still more uncomfortable could he have seen 
how much his new acquaintance was making 
himself at home in Mrs. Ward’s kitchen. 
He had some business letters to write, and 
Mrs. Ward had established a table for him 
in the most convenient position in the win | 
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dow. Lottie, as soon as her necessary duties | 
had been expeditiously got through, took | 
out a piece of embroidery—her company 

work—in honour of the stranger, and, at- | 
tired as smartly as she dared to be in the 

morning, sat conveniently near, ready, and 

by no means unwilling, to engage in a little 

bantering conversation with the visitor when- 

ever he wanted a little relaxation from the 

dryness of business. This happened pretty 
often ; but the business letters did not suffer 
so much as might have been expected, as 
Mr. Sharpley was a man who did not often 
allow himself to neglect business for plea- 
sure, but could often combine the two, where 
men of more emotional temperament would 
fail. He was getting on splendidly, too, 
with Mrs. Ward, winning her favour as well 
as Lottie’s by his ingratiating deferential 
manner. Most women are readily won by 
deference, and Dick knew how to make it 
go as far as most people could. He praised 
Mrs. Ward’s sleek, well-fed cow ; 
mented her on her milking—for she always 


compli- 


did Her share, in the morning at least, and 
often Lottie’s too ;—praised her light, white 
bread, and took the trouble to penetrate to 
the cool milk-cellar, where the long rows of 
pans stood, yellow on the surface with the 
rich thick cream, and where poor black 
Cesar was performing his daily task of pro- 


elling the treadmill churn, with due gravity 


and compulsory industry. For not even 
the house-dog was an idle appendage in 
Mrs. Ward’s household. And when the 
butter was taken out of the white frothing 
foam in the churn, Mr. Sharpley was all 
ready with his declaration that he had never 
seen butter more quickly, more admirably, 
or more economically made. Mrs. Ward 
thought she had never met with a “plea- 
santer-spoken” 
noticed 


young man, and, as she 
evident admiration for her 
daughter, and thought how well such a 
young man would be sure to “ get on,” she 
inwardly wondered whether it wasn’t a pity 
Lottie had been in such a hurry, and hadn’t 


his 
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looked farther before she promised to marry 
Alan Campbell. 

In the afternoon the clouds broke up and 
melted away, and the sun, shining out again 
with his former force, dried up the fields and 
roads as if by magic, and drew forth all sorts 
of sweet odours from trees and flowers and 
meadows. Alan and his two brothers went 
down to the low meadow, to try to dry the 
unfortunate hay which had been out through 
the rain. As they returned, having done 
their best to put it in drying order, Hugh 
ran off to collect the cows for milking, and 
Dan stopped at the pasture-field to catch 
Beauty and another horse, with which he 
and his father were going to take a load of 
wool to Mapleford, where there was a woollen 
factory. The glossy, graceful mare bounded 
to her young master at his familiar call, and 
allowed him to lead her to the house by the 
forelock, without a halter. 

Doesn't she 


“‘Isn’t she a beauty, Alan ? 


deserve her name ?”’ said the lad, stopping 
to stroke down her shining chestnut sides. 
“ And isn’t it too bad to put her in harness ? 
Old Vannecker said she should be kept en- 
tirely for the saddle, when he saw how splen- 
didly she could take a five-rail fence without 
the least trouble. He said she ought to be 
in the United States cavalry, with me on her 
back ! 


confidentially, “if it wasn’t for mother, and 


And I tell you, Alan,” he added, 


for leaving you to do all the work, I believe 
I'd go! Wouldn't it be splendid fun?” 

* Dan, you musn’t either think or speak 
of such a thing,” said Alan, quickly. ‘ You 
know how dreadfully it would vex and worry 
mother, just to hear you say that. 

The boys, somehow, never thought much 
of things as affecting their father. 
always ‘‘ mother.” 


It was 


“ Oh, of course I know I can’t do it; so 
But I should 
It’s so dull here, Alan, you 


its no use thinking about it ! 
like it awfully ! 
know; always the same old digging and 
sowing, and haying and reaping and plough- 
ing, year after year, and nothing else to look 
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forward to! Nothing ever happens here! 
Hugh’s got his books, and you’ve got Lottie, 
and you're boss, too, in a sort of way ; but 
poor me hasn’t got nothing !” 

‘Except Beauty,” said Alan, smiling at 
the boy’s dolorous tone. 

‘“ Ah, yes! my Beauty ! but then I’d have 
her with me there, you know, and wouldn’t 
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frequented road that led straight to the 
mill, the river had caught the evening glow, 
and lay, calm and still, flushed with a rosy 


| tint that reflected the clouds above it, while 


we have the fine old times!” and off he | 


went to water the horses at the little stream 


| shaken off like a night-mare. 


which, taking its rise in a marsh that lay in | 


the outskirts of Mr. Campbell’s farm, flowed 
through a green glade behind the house, 
giving it its name. 

Ajan sighed a little over his brother’s 


thoughtless words, wishing it were true that | 


nothing did happen, or were likely to hap- 


pen to disturb that quiet uneventful routine, | 


and wondered whether, in the event of the 


| in these currants. 


worst contingencies that were haunting him, | 


such a course as that Dan had suggested 
might not be the best the boy could take, if 
mly it were not for the sorrow it would 
-ause to ‘ mother.” 


here, he thought. He’s got all the mar- 


| the moon was already pretty far up in the 
| eastern sky. 


Everything looked to Alan so 
lovely and full of peace that it seemed to 
him as if the load of anxiety on his heart 
had no right to be there, and should be 
The house 
looked deserted, but a glance in the direction 
of the flourishing kitchen garden showed 
him Lottie and her mother busily engaged 


| picking currants, with two heaped-up baskets 


beside them, filled with the ruby fruit. 
“Good evening, Alan,” said Mrs. Ward, 
briskly, as he approached. “ Lottie and me’s 
just makin’ the most of the daylight, gettin’ 
Last night’s rain and to- 
day’s sun’s just ripened them all at once, so 


| we thought after tea we’d begin and pick 


“Tt zs stupid for him, | 


tial spirit of the family, and has pluck and | 


daring enough to make a splendid soldier. 
But, of course, it’s not to be thought of.” 
When milking time was past and the early 
ppeared, Alan felt as if he could wait no 
mger, but must go and hunt him up at the 
vill. As his father and Dan, however, had 
ye to Mapleford, he had a good deal to 
, and the sunewas setting in soft rosy and 
irple banks of cloud as he walked rapidly 
mg the road that led toward the mill. A 
wv pools, here and there, were the only 
es of the late rain ; the air in the woods 
through which he was led was laden with 
e fragrance of the pines and hemlocks, 
e ferns, and the distant faint perfume of 
hay ; and everything seemed pervaded 
soft, fresh brightness which made it 
ficult to realize the wild, pelting storm of 
the before. 


night 


As he approached the 
rm-house by a side cut, avoiding the more 


tea was over, and no Mr. Sharpley had | 


them; for I want a lot, you know, for my 
currant wine.” Mrs. Ward’s currant wine 
was an “ institution” in the neighbourhood, 
and was a home-manufacture on which she 
particularly prided herself. 

In the meantime Alan had found time 
and opportunity to give Lottie a tender 
greeting, and to ask playfully after the welfare 
of her dress. 


‘“* You didn’t expect me to come raspberry- 


| ing to-day, of course,” she said, when she 


had replied, a little nonchalantly, to his 
enquiries. 

“No, of course I didn’t,” he said. “I 
knew before I got home that it would be 
impossible to go, so I didn’t even speak of 
it to Jeanie.” 

“ And were you very wet?” she said, at 
last bethinking herself of asking the ques 
tion. 

“ Rather / but my mother made me a cup 
Is 
Mr. Sharpley in, Lottie ?” he added, unable 
to refrain longer from asking for the object 
of his visit. 

“Mr. Sharpley ! 


of hot tea, and I was none the worse. 


So you came to see 
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him /” said Lottie, with a mixture of sur- 
prise and curiosity, added to a little inter- 
mingled pique at having been mistaken in 


supposing herself the sole object of his 
coming. 


“Yes. I wanted to see him about a | 


little business,” replied Alan. ‘ He hasn’t 
left, has he?” he added, anxiously. 


shouldn’t be back till late.” 


contact between the two she wondered a 
little whether it could possibly have any- 


the stories? The idea gave her rather a 
pleasant feeling of importance. 


Alan replied gravely that he had a little | 


business to transact with him for his father ; 
and Lottie was obliged to be contented. 
Somehow Alan seemed so much graver and 


strolled together by the river bank in the 
sweet dusk of the moon-lit evening, he ap- 
peared dull and abstracted, and not to be 
roused by her little attempts to pique him 
by praises of Mr. Sharpley, and by insinua- 
tions as to his politeness and attention. 

Mrs. Ward had gone in to stow away the 
currants, which Alan had carried to the 
house, and now sat at the door beside the 
miller, who was enjoying his evening pipe ; 
and, of course, his wife informed him that 
Alan had come to see Mr. Sharpley on 
business. 

“ Well now!” said the miller, ‘“‘I wonder 


him! But if you'd heerd all the questions 


night when we was at the mill—’bout the 
farm, and what sort o’ land it was, and how 
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they worked it,and a sight more. I wondered 
what it was he was up to.” 

‘Something !—you may be sure,” said 
Mrs. Ward, with a knowing air. ‘That 
young man don’t ask nothin’ for nothin’, I’ll 
warrant! Why, when he asked me how 
many eggs a day my hens laid, and how 


| many young turkeys I had, you’d ha’ thought 

“Oh, no! he hain’t left,” said Mrs. Ward, | 
“that is, not yet, though he means to go by | 
the stage from Dunn’s Corners to-morrow. | some of startin’ a poultry-yard himself! But 
But I guess you'll hardly see him, for he | 


went out in the afternoon, and said he | 


he was makin’ notes and calkilations all 
the time! Shouldn’t wonder if he thought 


whatever he does, he'll geton!” A remark 
in which Mr. Sharpley would probably have 


| agreed with her, though her theory as to his 

“Why, what do you want with him?” | 
asked Lottie, bluntly, unable to restrain her | 
curiosity. As she was the only point of | 


intentions would have afforded him consider- 
able amusement. 


“That he will!” rejoined the miller, 


| astutely. ‘“ And he hain’t no incapable 
| father, so far as we know, to pull him back.” 
thing to do with her! Could Alan be feeling | 
jealous already, like the heroes of some of | 


“ No, indeed,” sighed Mrs. Ward, notic- 
ing that her husband’s thoughts had evidently 


| ° . 
| taken the same direction as her own. 


“ But he’s a good lad, is Alan, and as 
steady as a rock,” pursued he, “only I 


| wonder what this business can be!” 


Meantime Alan sauntered aimlessly about 


| with Lottie, for the first time finding the 
quieter since yesterday, and even as they | 


time long in her company, so impatient was 


| he to see Sharpley and have the dreaded 


interview over. And Lottie had no sympa- 
thetic tact to teach her to see and accom- 
modate herself to her lover’s altered air, 


| perhaps because she lacked the genuine un- 


selfish affection which will of itself teach this 


| to any true-hearted woman. Still she missed 
| something in Alan, and felt dissatisfied ; and 


when he said, at last, that he could wait no 
longer, but must go, hoping to meet Mr. 


| Sharpley on the way, she declared that as 


the night was so lovely she would go with 


| him, at least to the great gate that opened. 
| from the mill-yard on the high road. 
what business old Campbell can have with | 


They strolled slowly along a meadow 


| path that ran by the side of the farm, on 
the lawyer chap was askin’ about him last | 


the other side of which was the regular 


| waggon-road to the mill and the farm-house. 
| Beside the fence, for a good part of the 
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way, grew a sort of natural hedge of wild “No,” pursued the other, thoughtfully, “I 
bramble and hawthorn bushes, thick enough | don’t think there’s any way that they can raise 
to make a screen, even in daylight, still | it. There’s their relation, Sandy McAlpine, 
more in the paler, though clear, moonlight. | he might do it, but they’ll never get it from 
As they approached the end of the path; him. And any way, the old man’s so off- 
they heard the great gate open, and footsteps | putting, that he'll let them slip by without 
and voices approaching. | doing anything. And Alan’s no hand at 

“There, I suppose that’s Mr. Sharpley,” | business, and besides he don’t know the 


Lottie exclaimed, “so now, Alan, you can | ins and outs of the affairs. I got that from 
come back and see him at the house. But 


| the old man last night.” 
he must have some one with him.” 


The last sentence Alan could just guess 
Alan listened, and readily distinguished | at, for, slowly as they were walking, they were 
the lawyer’s smooth accents, and, alternating | by this time almost out of hearing. 


with them, the familiar, unwelcome, oily | It would be difficult to describe the 


tones of Mr. Hollingsby. They seemed to | mingled feelings of consternation, anger and 
be discussing some important matter in a low | dismay with -which Alan, standing spell- 
voice. Just as they came opposite to him, | bound, had listened to this conversation. 
his ear caught his own name, and some | From the moment that the name of Leggatt 
strange instinct made Alan—though very far | had been mentioned he knew perfectly well, 
from an eaves-dropper—stop to listen; | pre-occupied as he was with the matter, 
while an inexplicable intuition seemed to | what it was they were talking about. He 
force itself upon him that he was going to | saw through it all now—or thought he did— 
hear something nearly affecting himself. It | this villainous plan to rob a defenceless 
was Hollingsby who was speaking. ‘“ Take | family of their property, and plunge them 
my word for it, sir, you'll find ita safe thing | into ruin for selfish gain. It was not, then, 


—and you can tell Mr. Leggatt so—if you | for nothing that he had shrunk from Sharp- 
can push it through. Why, the farm aint 








ley, and had dreaded having any transactions 
half properly worked. The old man’s not | with the usurious Leggatt. But he had never 


himself half the time, and no great things | thought it could be so bad as this! And 
when he’s that, and the boys haint got no | Hollingsby too! Much as he had dis- 
experience. Why, I could pay Mr. Leggatt | trusted him, and false friend as he had long 
double the interest he gets on his money, | felt him to be, he had not thought there 
and make a good thing of it.” | could be such rascality in the world! It was 


“Well, we'll see about it,” was the reply, | a cruel shock, in every way, to the generous, 


“only the thing must be kept as quiet as | confiding young man. 
possible. 


Lottie wondered as 
So you think there’s no chance of | she felt the hand that lay on his arm pressed 


their raising the money in the meanwhile?” | to his side with a force that hurt it, and . 
‘Not a chance of it, sir; there’s nobody | looking up in Alan’s face, saw how deadly 
about here likely to have that much ready | pale it looked in the white moonlight, and 
money, and I don’t think capital’s being | how his teeth seemed tightly set. 
plenty in Carrington, neither, just now. If | 


** Alan! you hurt me!” she exclaimed. 
they were to get this branch railway out here 


“What is the matter? What are they talk- 
now, no doubt it would make a difference.” | ing about? I don’t understand. Won’t you 
“Oh, that’s quite an uncertainty at | come back with me?” 


present. A hundred things might come in “Not to-night, Lottie,” said Alan, trying 
the way of that,” said Sharpley, more hur- | to steady himself to speak calmly, but trem- 


riedly than he usually spoke. | bling with excitement. ‘I need not stay 
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now, to talk to that fellow. It would be of 
no use. Lottie! I know now that he is try- 
ing to ruin us all; your ‘nice young man !’ 
he said almost fiercely. 


“Why—how? Alan,” she exclaimed in | 


dismay. 


But Alan instinctively felt that Lottie was | 
not the sort of girl to be entrusted with mat- | 


ters requiring secrecy and prudence, so he 
only said— 

**T can’t stop to tell you now, dear—only 
don’t speak of it to any one till I see you 


again. Good night.” 


And before she could detain him he was 
off—had leaped the rail-fence, and was hur- 
rying along the white moonlit road, as if 
the rapid motion was a relief to the intense 


excitement that thrilled through his frame. 

Just as he was emerging from the shadow 
of the woods, a few hundred yards from the 
gate of Braeburn, a slight figure glided out 
of the deep shadow of a spreading elm that 
stood a little by itself, and stood by his side 
in silence. Alan started for the moment— 
he almost thought it was an apparition. 
Then, on taking a closer glance, he half- 
smiled at his own superstition. 

“Why, Ben, is it you?” he exclaimed. 
When did you turn up?” 

It was a slight lithe stripling who stood 
beside him, whose dark sallow complexion, 
visible even in the moonlight, half shaded 
as it was by the overhanging trees, together 
with the high cheek bones, straight black hair, 
ind grave sad expression, which seemed to 
wear the wistful look that often gleams out 

om the eyes of dumb animals, told toan 
He 


vas, in truth, an Indian boy, whose mother 


experienced eye his Indian lineage. 
] j { 


1ad died when encamped near Braeburn, 
vhen he was a mere child, and who, having 
taken a fancy to Mrs. Campbell's kind, 
motherly face and voice, had, of his own 
ccord, lingered about the farm, and refused 
As 
he grew up, though still strongly attached 


to go when the encampment broke up. 


to his adopted home, he would often, with 


the restlessness of his race, wander away 
with his people when they happened to be 
in the neighbourhood, and would then dis- 
appear for months, regularly re-appearing 
when his restless fit was over, and settling 
down again to steady work until the wander- 
ing impulse returned. He had now been 
away for two months, and Alan had missed 
his active aid a good deal during the haying 
time. 

“Came back this evening,” he said laco- 
“Wigwam up—down there by the 


d 


nically. 


| Fork.” 


“Oh!” said Alan, ‘“‘ you waited till they 
came back, and left us to get through the 
haying without you!” The lad’s sad ex- 
pression grew sadder ;—“ Ben very sorry ; 


| people could’nt come sooner ! Old grannie 
| sick—most dying.” 


“ Well, Ben, I’m glad to see you back, 
Come along,” he said, putting an 
But 
stopped again presently, and said gravely 
Hollingsby, and 


anyhow ! 
arm round the boy’s shoulder. Ben 
and solemnly—‘ Met 
strange man with him, been round here for 
a couple of hours, walking all round, look- 
ing about. What does he want ?” 

“Never mind, Ben,” said Alan, some- 
what startled, “‘ how do you know they were 
looking about?” 

‘Been watching them. They’ve been up 
and down, round by the marsh, and every- 
where, busy talking too !” 

Enlightened by the conversation he had 
overheard, Alan was at no loss to divine the 
subject of their talk, nor, in general, the 
object of their survey. It seemed to give 
him another stab to think of the probable 
purport of their consultation. However, he 
tried to turn Ben’s mind away from the sub- 
ject, which it was not difficult to do, as they 
As they 


turned the last winding of the lane that led 


were now in sight of Braeburn. 


up to the house, Alan thought, with a heavy 
sigh, how peaceful and home-like it looked 
in the white moonlight. It was a long, low 


house, part of it a story-and-a-half high, 
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built of logs; for, with the Campbells, times 
had never been prosperous enough to per- 
mit them, like most of their neighbours, to 
replace it, as years passed, by one of brick 
or stone. But it was substantial and com- 
fortable enough, if the rooms were low, and 
the windows small ; and a luxuriant Virginia 
creeper threw its masses of glossy foliage 
lovingly about the old walls and the little 
windows, communicating to it a picturesque- 
ness that the smart, bare, new brick and 
stone houses of the neighbouring farmers, 


tirely lacked. 


there was a wild vine whose rich green leaves | 


and clinging tendrils hung about a little rus- 


with the tender grape give a good smell,” 
made the house redolent with sweetness, and 
the porch a favourite resort of the busy little 
humming birds, glittering among the green 
leaves in gay gem-like hues of emerald 
and sapphire. There were a few shrubs, 
and rose-bushes, too, in front of the house ; 
ind some flower-beds—the flowers gradually 
straggling away, however, among cucumbers 
aud tomato-plants. It was Mrs. Campbell 
who, amidst all her busy life, cared for these 
little natural adornments, and the same cha- 
racteristics which thus found expression with- 
out, gave to the sitting-room within, plain 
and old as its furniture was, an unmistak- 
able air of refinement that was entirely ab- 
sent from the stiff grandeur of Mrs. Ward’s 
“best parlour.” 

Alan had never known how much he loved 
the homely old place and all its surround- 
ings till now, when the possibility of having 
to leave them forced itself on his mind. 
And he thought of his brother's words— 
“ Nothing ever happens here !” There was his 
mother, by the little gate that opened on the 
lane, watching for his return, as she usually 
did when any of them were out late ; the 
moonlight shining full on the saddened pa- 


tient anxious face, furrowed by many a care | 


and sorrow. Must this blow, too, fall upon 


2 





Besides the Virginia creeper, | 


her, and how would she bear it? And his 
father, whom he could just see, sitting in the 
porch, half hidden in the foliage! What 
would become of him—ruined in his old age! 

But it was no time for thinking about ul- 
timate possibilities. There was need of 
immediate action now. Jeanie and the boys 
were gone to bed, and after the Indian boy 
had had a kindly welcome and a supper pro- 


| vided for him, and been despatched to the 
| bed that was always ready to receive him, 


| Alan communicated to his father and mo- 
destitute of either creepers or shrubbery, en- | 


ther—without alarming them more than he 
thought necessary—the grave nature of the 
emergency. His mother said nothing, but 


| Alan felt that she took in the whole reality 
tic porch, which in June, “ when the vines | 


of the situation at once. His father dwelt 
upon the hardships of the case, and upon 
Leggatt’s promises not to press him; al- 
though he now admitted, what, in his growing 
weakness of mind and confusion of ideas 
he did not seem at first to remember, that 
the time for which the money had been for- 
mally lent must have expired. But he took 
refuge in Leggatt’s promises not to press 
him, and would hardly admit the idea of 


| Hollingsby’s treachery. There must be some 


mistake, he was sure ; Alan would see it 
would come all right yet. He would see 
Mr. Sharpley to-morrow. 

“Why,” he said, “I'll just tell him how 
Leggatt said to me, over and over again, that 
I could just take my time about it. And 
when the mortgage was drawn out, there was 
to be something put in about its not being 
foreclosed, even when the principal came 
due, so long as I could pay the interest. 

“Did you read over the mortgage your- 
self, father,” asked Alan eagerly. 

“Indeed no,” said Mr. Campbell, some- 
what embarrassed. You see, I hadn’t my 


| glasses with me that day, but I got Hollings- 
| by to read it—he was with me, you know— 


and he said it was all right, so why sheuld I 

think of reading it ?” 
Alan groaned inwardly. 

darker and darker. 


Things; seemed. 
He knew ery well that, 
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his father’s “having no glasses with him” 
had probably had its not very remote cause 
in “ glasses” of another sort. And these 
wide-awake men of business, and this pre- 
tended friend, had been ready to take a base 


advantage of their victim. But it was of no | 


use whatever for his father to see Sharpley. 
More vigorous measures must be taken. 

“‘ Well, father,” he said, “I think the only 
thing that can be done is for me to go to 
Carrington to-morrow morning, see Leggatt 
myself, and find out exactly how it stands, 
and then try if I can raise another loan.” 


“* Well, well,” said the old man, helplessly | 
and fretfully ; “ Do the best you can. I/| 


don’t know where we're to get another loan, 
unless Sandy McAlpine would give it. You 
can try him, at any rate. 


it will all come right yet.” 


And, with this favourite prognostication, | 
the little group separated—Alan to get all | 


the sleep he could before his early start. 
But it was long before he could sleep, 
and he knew, by the sounds in the room 
below, that his mother did not go to bed for 
hours. And, accustomed as he was to her 
ways and habits, he knew, as well as if he 
had been with her, that she was kneeling by 
his father’s old worn arm-chair, seeking com- 
fort and help and guidance where she had 
often sought and found it before. 


CHAPTER V. 
OTHER MEN’S STAIRS. 


‘* Steep is the ascent of other men’s stairs.” 
—Dante. 


ARLY as Alan started next morning, 

he did not leave home without a 

warm breakfast, prepared by his mother’s 
careful hands. She did not look as if she 
had slept much; poor woman, her eyes 
often had that look; but she put on an air 
of cheerfulness that she might send her boy 


But don’t fret, | 
Janet,” he added, to his wife, “you'll see 





measure 





away on his anxious errand in as good 
spirits as possible. And she gave him cer- 
tain commissions to execute—little feminine 
orders for cotton and thread ; not so much 
because she needed them, as to take away a 
little, in seeming, from the solemnity of the 
crisis. And then, when she had dismissed 


| him with a smile, and watched him, mounted 


” 


on Dan’s “Beauty,” disappearing in the 
turning of the road, and there was no more 
need for “ keeping up,” she sat down in the 


| silent house, where no one was yet stirring, 
| and in the old, simple, expressive phrase, 


“ wept bitterly.” To Alan, the freshness of 
the early morning, and the little bustle and 
excitement of the start, had communicated, 
in spite of his fears, a more cheerful and 
hopeful spirit. Only the faint light of dawn 
was as yet in the sky, all soft grey and rose- 
purple in the western, and amber and saffron 
in the eastern horizon, whence the golden sun 
was just about to emerge. The woods were 
full of balmy and delicate fragrances, and 
vocal with the early choruses of the birds, 
who, as if to show their carelessness about 
human admiration, hold their grand concerts 
at an hour when the ears of most people are 
sealed in sleep. The world at that hour 
seemed given up to the pure and sweet 
influences of innocent nature, and Alan, in 
spite of himself, felt that his passionate ex- 
citement of the night before had in some 
calmed down, for the time at 


least, as if soothed by a kind and loving 


hand. He could not, just now, feel so 
savagely towards the authors of the impend- 
ing calamity, and especially towards him 


| whom he, not unjustly, in his heart styled 
| “that sneaking Sharpley,” as, with his High- 


land spirit, he thought he ought to feel. 

At Dunn’s Corners, some four or five 
miles from home, he stopped to water 
“‘ Beauty,” at the tavern, for it was a warm 
morning, and he could not conveniently do 
so for some miles fartheron. He took her 
to the well in the wide open court-yard, sur- 
rounded by stables, and taking the bucket, 





which was fastened to the pump by a chain, 
he filled it for the already thirsty animal. The 
landlord, however, whose windows over- 
looked the court-yard, hearing the sound of 
the pump, had hurried on his clothes and 
hastened out tointercept a possible customer. 

“ Won’t you come in, Mr. Alan, and have 
something ?” he hospitably enquired. 

** No, thank you, Mr. Brown, I had break- 
fast before starting.” 

“ But a little drop o’ bitters would set you 
up for a long ride, for you'll be goin’ to Car- 
rington most like.” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Brown, I don’t be- 
lieve in those bitters of yours,” replied Alan, 
good humouredly, but wishing that he could 
make some other acknowledgment of the 
bucket of water. For wayside wells in these 
days are not practically as free as they were 
in the days of Eliezer and Rebecca. 

“ That’s a fine mare of yours,” he said, 
patting the beast,as Alan prepared to mount. 
“Old Vannecker was offering Mr. Dan a 
high price for her here t’other day; but I 
suppose he wouldn’t sell her on no ac- 
count,” he said, enquiringly. 

“No, I don’t think so,” said Alan, shortly, 
remembering, with a pang, how much they 
needed money. But ¢4zs would only be a 
drop in the bucket ! 

** Well, I shouldn’t wonder if he’d make 
him a better offer yet when he comes again. 
I tell you what,” he added slyly, “ Mr. Dan 
might do worse than put himself and Aer 
into the Federal army. There’s Mike 
O’Rourke has listed, I hear.” 

“ Indeed,” said Alan, are you sure?” 
Mike O’Rourke was one of Dan’s_ wild 
young associates, and if he were out of 
reach it would be good news, Alan thought. 

“Oh yes, sure enough! I had it from 
one of his own people ; and a nice little sum 
he got—bounty money.” 

“Well, good morning,” said Alan, hastily. 
It was not easy to get out of range of Mr. 
Brown’s tongue. 

People were taking their breakfasts when 
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Alan reached the outskirts of Carrington. 
He could see them, through the half-closed 
Venetian blinds, sitting at their white-cov- 
ered breakfast tables—busy, all of them, no 
doubt, with the various projects and inter- 
ests of the day. He wondered whether any 
of them were oppressed with a load of care 
like that which had begun to make its 
weight felt anew, now that the critical mo- 
ment was drawing near. 

Carrington was a great lumbering place, 
as any one could tell on approaching the 
little town by railway, on observing the tall 
pilesjof yellow, fresh-smelling, newly-squared 
lumber which ramparted the approach to 
the station, awaiting their turn for transporta- 
tion, or the quantities of floating logs which 
were always to be seen almost filling up the 
bed of the rapid little Arqua, the same river 
that flowed past Blackwater mill, and which, 
here grown considerably larger, came whirl- 
ing and tossing over rocks and shallows, 
creating any amount of rapids and foam, and 
“water power,” and “ privileges,” before 
merged its noisy little existence in the larger, 
calmer river that waited at Carrington to re- 
ceive it. It was these “ privileges ” that had 
been the making of Carrington, and it valued 
them accordingly. There was the great saw 
mill belonging to the Arnolds, who had 
made their fortune, people said, by lumber- 
ing, and the gates of whose stately mansion, 
the crowning glory of Carrington, lying be- 
tween the road and the Arqua, Alan had 
passed as he approached the town. Then 
there were various other saw and grist mills, 
and wheel and axle factories, and others, 
more or less ambitious, all bearing a direct 
relation to the lumber. And besides the 
dressed lumber, which went by barge or train 
to the nearest profitable market, large rafts 
of round logs, in “ cribs ”—as the divisions 
were called—strongly lashed together, and 
bearing the little house and domestic estab- 
lishment of the raftsmen, often floated down 
the wider river to some more distant empo- 
rium. So that Carrington, between its rafts- 
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men, and mill-hands, and mill-owners, and 
the buying and selling that followed in their 
train, was a busy and thriving little place. 
Alan went first to put up his mare at the 
“British Lion Hotel,” as it was loyally 
named, and then took a stroll along the 
busy main street on which it stood, whiling 
away the time by making his mother’s little 
purchases until he could expect to find Mr. 
Leggatt at his office. He went once too 
soon, and found the office locked ; but the 


{ 
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ness is business you see, sir, and can’t be 
made pleasure of, anyhow.” 
And Mr. Leggatt smilingly took a pinch 
of snuff, as if to emphasize the statement. 
Alan felt completely at bay. He had no 


| reasonable plea to urge, except that this 


pressure simply meant ruin; he could feel 


| that any appeal ad misericordiam, even if he 


could stoop to the humiliation, would slide 


| off Mr. Leggatt’s encasement of bland civil- 


second time he met at the door an indivi- | 


dual attired in a suit of rusty black, of a 
rather dried up and wizened aspect, with 
keen twinkling grey eyes and grizzled hair, 
who opened the door with an air of propri- 
It was 
a dingy little office, with a few large busi- 


etorship, and invited Alan to enter. 


ness-looking folios on a high desk by the 
window, and some county maps, charts, 
and large bright-coloured advertisements of 
railway and insurance companies hanging on 
the wall, for Mr. Leggatt was agent for seve- 
ral companies, and transacted various other 
little odds and ends of business, which con- 
sorted well enough with his own personal 
money-making projects. 

When Alan had communicated his name, 
Mr. Leggatt smilingly pushed him a chair, 
sitting down on another, folding his hands 
with a prepared air of expectation, as he 
said, ‘‘ Very happy to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir! Called, I suppose, about your 
father’s little business? ” 

Alan replied in the affirmative, and with 
a beating heart proceeded to state” his fa- 
ther’s surprise at receiving his letter, and his 
impression as to Mr. Leggatt’s assurances. 

“ Quite a mistake, sir, quite a mistake !” 
said that gentleman, glibly and smilingly, 
when Alan had reached this point. “I told 
your good father I shouldn’t hurry him w- 
less Iwanted the money myself. But 1 ao, 
you see, want it badly. We business men 
have got to come up to time with our pay- 
ments ourselves, and so we can’t oblige 
others, however much we may wish it. Busi- 


| not feel particularly sanguine. 


ity like water from oilcloth. He could not 
even find a pretext for expressing the indig- 
nant contempt that was thrilling through his 
frame. As the only thing he could do, he 
asked leave to look at the mortgage. 

“ Ah, my friend, Mr. Sharpley has that, 
and I’m afraid you can’t see it to-day, as 
he’s out of town. You see I consider the 
matter is in his hands now, and I really 


; and 


sir, so I hope 


must refer you to him for the future 
I’m very busy this morning, 
you'll excuse me.” 

The fact was, Mr. Leggatt, in spite of his 
assumed nonchalance of manner, not being 
made altogether of flint, was beginning to 
wince a little, inwardly, under the young 
man’s earnest, scrutinising look, in which 
the anxiety he was suffering was, uncon- 
sciously to himself, quite discernible. 

Alan coldly bade him good morning, and 
walked away, feeling distressed enough. His 


only resource now was to see what Sandy 
McAlpine could or would do ; and he did 


Sandy Mc- 
Alpine was a second cousin of his mother’s, 
a Highlander by birth, as his name intimated, 
and his deep-set voice and strong Gaelic 
accent betrayed to all who made his personal 
acquaintance. Moreover, Sandy was very 
proud of his origin, was a pillar of the St. 
Andrew’s and very cordial in 
claiming kinship with all “ brither Scots” 
With the 
he was not quite so cor- 


Society, 


—the prosperous ones, at least. 
unprosperous 
dial. 
and were not apt to come prominently for- 
ward, this did not so much matter, and he 


But as they were in the minority, 
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was considered, on the whole, a loyal and 
genial Scot. With the Campbells he had 
very heartily claimed acquaintance when, 
some dozen years before, he had come to 
Carrington to set up in the hardware busi- 
ness, and had spent many pleasant holiday 


weeks at Braeburn Farm, enjoying its warm- | 
hearted hospitality—which was apt some- | 
But of later | 


times to exceed its means. 
years, as Sandy prospered more and more, 


and the Campbells less and less, Sandy’s cor- | 
diality had somewhat diminished, and his | 
visits came more and more to resemble those 


of angels in their infrequency. Still, old 
Mr. Campbell and he always had a cordial 
“ crack,” when the former came to market 
at Carrington. 


It was not long before Alan beheld at a | 


distance the large tin tea-kettle—bright and 


glittering, and suggestive of domestic com- | 
He | 


fort—which served Sandy for a sign. 
found Mr. McAlpine’s tall and broad person 
leaning against the doorway, conversing 
aumiably with a country customer. 

Alan lad ? 


“And how are ye, 


father?” exclaimed Sandy, with a cordial 


hand-grip. “Just walk in and sit down 
till I’ve put up Mr. Bennett’s nails and 
harvesting-gloves, and then I'll hear all the 
news from out your way.” Alan walked 
in, past rakes and hoes and other farming 
implements, to the counter, glittering with 
various exhibition articles of Britannia metal 
and plated ware. 
put up, the customer dismissed, and Sandy, 


At last the parcels were 


leading the way to the back part of the | 
shop in order to be out of the way of inter- | 


ruption, took his seat on the counter, with 
his feet against a coil of rope, and renewed 


his enquiries after the health of the inmates | 


of Braeburn Farm. 

“Well, we’re all well, cousin Sandy, but 
we're rather in trouble.” 

“Trouble! What sort?” asked Sandy, 
his countenance visibly elongating. 
was rather afraid of “ trouble.” 


And | 


how’s your good mother and your worthy | 


He | 
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Alan explained as briefly as possible, 
and wound up his recital by intimating, 
somewhat timidly, his father’s hope that his 
cousin might be able to help him with a 
loan. 3 

“My dear lad! that’s just an impossi- 
bility !” he exclaimed, almost out of breath 
at the idea. “Where would I get such a 
sum in ready money as that? It’s as much 
| as I can do, often, to make my own pay- 
ments.” 

Alan glanced involuntarily around the 
“store,” whose well-filled shelves and gener- 
| ally thriving aspect seemed to tell a tale of 
|a flourishing business. Mr. McAlpine 
seemed to understand the look. 

“Tf I had the worth of all ‘hat by me in 
ready money,” he said, explanatorily, “I 
| should be a rich man. But you little know 
how much a business like mine takes to 





keep it going! It’s just paying out, paying 
out, all the time, and as for the paying in! 
it’s ‘small profits and slow returns,’” he 
| said, jocularly paraphrasing the placard 
bearing the motto—“Small profits and quick 
returns,” that hung about the shop. 

“T’m afraid it'll be ruin for us if the 


money can’t be raised somehow,” said 


| Alan, dejectedly, for allthe hope he had had 


seemed slipping away from him. 

“’Deed, I’m very grieved about it—very 
grieved!” returned Mr. McAlpine, an ex- 
pression of real concern visible in his face ; 
for though a self-seeker and a worshipper of 
mammon and success, he was not, on the 
whole, a bad-hearted man, and could feel 
for trouble, even when he would make no 
sacrifice to relieve it. “These mortgages 
| are just real evil things. It’s 
| pity your good father ever had anything to 
do with them. But are you quite sure noth- 


a terrible 


| ing can be done to get out of it? Have you 
| been to any lawyer about it ? 

Alan explained that he could not even get 
| a sight of the mortgage. 


“ Well, I’ll just tell you what now,” said 
Sandy, with the air of a man who had hit 
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upon something to relieve his perplexity, 
*‘You and me’ll just go down the street 
and see Mr. Dunbar about it. He’s just an 
emtraordinar’ clever man, and a first-rate 
lawyer ; and if there’s anything can be done, 
Philip Dunbar’s the man to do it. Him 
and me’s real friendly, and he'll give us a 
bit of advice without charging for it, 
which it is’nt every one of these ‘lawyer 
chiels ’ll do !” 

So saying, Mr. McAlpine seized his hat, 
and leaving his shop under the supervision | 
of his clerk, a grinning young “man of 
colour,”—though the “ colour ” was of the 
very palest—he carried off Alan, who felt as 
if his own resources were at an end, and he 
must passively resign himself to be borne on | 
by the current of events. 

They went along the busy street, past the 
gay shop windows, where, under awnings | 
to protect them from the damaging glare of | 
the sun, all sorts of “dry goods” and 
milliners’ wares were displayed, to tempt the | 
eyes of the farmers’ wives and daughters on | 
this market-day ; past the market, crowded | 
with rows of patiently waiting “teams” and 
waggons, on which were seated the farmers’ 


| backed law books, 





thrifty wives busily engaged in selling their 
eggs and butter and other commodities to 
chaffering customers, each apparently 
trying to win the palm of “sharpness” 
from the other. Then, as they came to a 
rather less noisy region, they passed several 
professional doors, legal, photographic, | 
dental, among which Alan noticed—as one | 
always does notice anything unpleasant— 
the name, in large characters, of “ Richard 
Sharpley, Barrister and Attorney-at-Law.” 
Turning down a little side street that led to 
the river, they stopped at u small house 
partly shaded by trees. from the eud of | 
which projected a diminutive out-building | 
on whose door Aian read the name of | 
‘Philip Dunbar, Barrister, &c.” | 

Mr. McAlpine entered the outer door, | 
which stood open, and his knock at the | 


half-open inner one was responded to by a | 


| just one, Mr. 
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“ come in,” 


from a pleasant voice whose 
cultivated but slightly peculiar intonation 
Alan at once distinguished as not altogether 
Canadian. It was a neat quiet-looking little 
office which they entered, looking as cool as 
an office could look on a hot July day. There 
was the usual display of red and yellow- 
“statutes,” &c., the 
usual paraphernalia of writing arrangements, 
letter scales, tin boxes, &c., and conspicuous 
on the high desk, the usual little Bible, tied 


| across with red tape, placed conveniently 


for the taking of affidavits. Alan involuntarily 


| wondered—and with his recent experience 


of legal integrity it was natural enough— 
whether the Bible was so bound up to pre- 


| vent its pages opening at inconvenient 


places. But Philip Dunbar, at least, was 


| one who did not need to fear the denuncia- 


tions of righteous wrath upon those who 
“oppress the poor and needy,” and “ de- 
stroy the poor with lying words.” The 
cause of the oppressed against the oppressor 


| was the one which, of all others, he was 


most willing to take up, however small 
might be the prospect of remuneration, 


| while no fee was large enough to bribe him 
| to engage in any proceedings which involved 
| what he considered an injustice. 


Many a 


| scheme for the unjust advantage of the 
| strong over the weak, his decision and 
wary coolness had quietly baffled ; and keep- 
| ing to the rigid determination with which 


he had commenced professional life, he 


| had never permitted his services to be re- 
| tained in any case which his own conscien- 
| tious convictions ranked as even doubtful. 
| And when 


“the glorious uncertainties of 


| the law” turned the scale agaiast soine 


poor client whose cause he believed a 
Dunbar’s bill of costs was 
generally largely cut down from its legitimate 
proportions, or, in some cases, entirely 
cancelled, when he knew that the circum- 


stances involved hardship and suffering 


enough without the additional burden of 
a heavy lawyer’s bill. Moreover, he always 
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declined to be a party to the practice— 
common in Carrington—of lending money 
at ruinously usurious rates of interest ; un- 
like some of his confréres, who made large 
profits by fleecing needy borrowers, while 
the lenders received no more than ordinary 
interest. Any spare money that Mr. Dunbar 
had of his own was usually lent out at a 
very modest per centage to honest struggling 
people, whose circumstances he knew, 
anxious to get up a much needed house, or 
complete the purchase of a little bit of land, 
or get out of a menacing “ difficulty.” 


For which combined reasons Philip Dunbar, 
though in obscure quarters he was the 
recipient of a good deal of unobtrusive 
gratitude, was looked upon by some of his 
“sharper” contemporaries as ‘a Utopian 
and unpractical sort of fellow ;” 


and al- 
though an able and acute lawyer, was not 
yet, nor was he at present likely to be- 
‘come, a rich man. 

Alan, in spite of his very natural prejudice 
against lawyers, could not help being favour- 
ably impressed with the quiet courteous 
greeting of his new acquaintance, a man ap- 
parently in the early prime of life ; and as he 
scrutinized the thin, clearly-cut features, the 
deep-set, penetrating eyes, carrying, with all 
their keenness, an expression of quiet reflect- 
iveness, and the pale, broad, intellectual fore- 
head, with the wavy brown hair somewhat 
carelessly tossed aside from it, he had an 
instinctive consciousness, despite a slightly 
cynical look in the eyes, and a suspicion of 
sarcasm lurking about the corners of the 
mouth, that this was a man who could be 
trusted and not be found wanting. 

Mr. Dunbar provided seats for his visitors, 
and stood with folded arms half leaning 
against the high desk. 

“Well, Mr. McAlpine,” he said, smiling, 
“can I do anything for you to-day?” 

“No, its not my own affair I’ve come 
about,” said Sandy, as a prudential disclaimer 
—“It’s just a little bit of trouble this lad’s 
in; his mother and me’s cousins; and I 
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brought him along here to see if you could 
give us a bit of advice as to what’s best to 
be done.” And then Sandy resorted to his 
snuff-box, to refresh himself after his walk. 

Mr. Dunbar with unobtrusive kindness 
soon drew from Alan, by a few judicious 
questions, all the particulars of the case, and 
gravely considered the matter for a few min- 
utes. 

“Tt’s quite possible,” said he, “ that there 
is some rascality in the matter. I’m afraid 
both Sharpley and Leggatt are equal to such. 
They, no doubt, wanted to get possession of 
the property, and have been laying their plans 
accordingly. But, at the same time, it is 
very improbable that they would have ven- 
tured so far as they have, if they had not the 
letter of the law on their side. There’s many 
an iniquity perpetrated, unfortunately, under 
that same ‘letter of the law.” So it’s very 
doubtful, indeed very improbable, I should 
say, that there’s any loophole left to get out 
at; Sharpley’s up to the business of making it 
all safe. But, if you like, I’ll see him about 
it and examine the mortgage, and find out 
if there is any reasonable prospect of resisting 
these very harsh proceedings.” 

Alan thanked him, and Mr. McAlpine 
added an enquiry whether he knew of any 
one likely to be willing to advance another 
loan. 

“No, I do not,” he replied. “All the 
money in my hands for investment is taken 
up already. People here are wanting so 
much, all the time ; and the Arnolds have 
been offering 12 per cent. for a loan, to put 
up a new saw-mill. I don’t approve of these 
high rates of interest, for I think they are 
disastrous for all parties, but you see money’s 
scarce about here just now.” 

This was no news to Mr. McAlpine, who 
had but lately lent out a pretty large sum at 
14 per cent. 

“‘Qne thing more,” Mr. Dunbar added, 
turning to Alan. “It isn’t my business, of 
course, but you will excuse the liberty. Is 
it well, do you think, even if you could get 
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a new loan—to go on with this borrowing 
system? I’ve never seen it, almost never at 
least, lead to anything except ruin in the 
end—all the worse because the evil day has 
been staved offso long. Has your father 
any reasonable hope of working his way out 
of these difficulties? And if not, isn’t it just 
like a great snowball, growing bigger every 
year? Hard as the remedy is, wouldn’t it 
be better to have the worst over, and be 
through with it ?” 

Alan was rather taken aback by this view 


of the question, which had not occurred to | 
him. All his thoughts and energies had been | 


concentrated on the averting of the impend- 


ing crisis of ruin and disaster, and he had | 
only thought in the vaguest manner, with 


the untried hopefulness of youth, of what 
lay beyond. 


“ Ay,” said Sandy, feeling relieved by this | 


suggestion,” it might just be the very best 


thing for you, after all! Your father, poor 


man, is not so able as he was, and it’ would | 


be a great load on you, Allan, just begin- 
ning the world, to have this debt to work 
off. You're a young fellow, you see, with the 
world before you, and it’s my belief it’s the 
best thing you could do just to throw up 
the sponge, and let the thing go, and begin 
again with a clean score.” 

It was a bitter pill to Alan, whose unso- 


phisticated Highland nature shrank from the | 


humiliation of having to “give up” in any- 
thing, and to whom, in his inexperience, be- 


ing ‘sold out,” seemed at once a terrible 


evil and a great disgrace. However, he 
thanked Mr. Dunbar for his good advice, 
and the two took their leave—Mr. Dunbar 
promising to write to Alan himself, as soon 


as he had made the intended examination ; | 


and, in any case, to do all he could to pro- 
tect their interests. 


“Now, you'll just come in and rest awhile, 


and then you'll go home for a bit of dinner | 
with me,” said Mr. McAlpine, as they re- | 


turned towards his shop. 


Alan thanked him, but observing that he 
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had still several commissions to execute for 

home, they separated, Alan promising to 
rejoin his relative at noon. 

He was walking along in an absorbed and 

dejected mood, taking very little note of any- 

| thing or any one that passed, when he ob- 

served, fronting him, drawn up by the side- 


walk, a low pony-carriage, in front of which 

stood a black pony with a white face, which 

struck him with a vague sense of familiarity. 

He was wondering of what it reminded him, 

when a voice which seemed to him the sweet- 
| est he had ever heard, said, with a peculiarly 
musical intonation, ‘ Yes, you may go, Paul- 
ine, only don’t be long, for Puck doesn’t like 
| standing.” 

And a graceful, fairy-looking girl of some 
eleven or twelve, whose long, light bronze 
tresses hung quite to her waist, bounded 
away from the side of the carriage into a con- 


| fectioner’s shop close by. Two young ladies 


remained sitting in the carriage, one a pretty 
blonde, with a doll-like face of no very de 
cided character ; other, hardly 


thought whether she were pretty or not, so 


the one 
interesting were the large, dreamy, wistful 
eyes, whose tender, half sad expression seem 
ed the distinguishing characteristic of a face 
delicate in feature and transparent in com 
plexion, the latter seeming paler and more 
transparent by contrast with the rippling 
dark hair that was drawn back from it under 
the simple straw hat. 

Just as the little girl bounded away, the 
reins, which the fair driver had been hold- 
ing somewhat carelessly, somehow slipped 
from her grasp, down among the horse’s feet, 
and the animal, feeling his freedom, madea 
| dart forward. It was the work ofa moment 
| for Alan to stop him, gather up the reins, 

and hand them back to the young lady, who 
| bent forward to take them. As she did so, 
| his eye was first caught by a gleam of fair 
| hair and blue draperies on the side next him, 
and then rested for a moment on the face of 
| the other, with a strange, vague sense of re- 
| cognition, as he encountered the eyes which 
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had gleamed out upon him through the 
storm. They evidently did not recognise 
him, however, and hardly waiting to bow a 
hasty acknowledgment of her courteously ut- 
tered thanks, Alan hurried on, colouring a 
little with vexation at himself for what he 
thought the somewhat prolonged stare he 
had given, in his surprised endeavour to re- 
call where he had seen her before. 

The rays of the sun were glaring hotly 
down on the dry, dusty street, as Alan, in 


company with his entertainer, made his way 


to the abode of Mr. McAlpine, and, not- 
withstanding the inconvenience of groping 


was not sorry to find himself in his cousin’s 
parlour, from which every ray of light that 
it was possible to shut out had been ex- 
cluded. 
a bachelor, had lately taken to himself a 
wife, young, at least in comparison with 
himself, though her female friends were ma- 
licious enough to insinuate that she had taken 


Mr. McAlpine only because, having waited | chap Sharpley is beating him out and out, 


a good time already, he seemed the most | 
aes » @e ° | 
eligible parti likely to fall in her way. Alan, | 
who now saw her for the first time, privately 


thought that his cousin had contented him- 


we | 
self with a very moderate allowance of beau- | 


ty, but it was not so much the lack of com- | the man to bolster up a bad case, and he’s 


plexion and good features, nor the some- | 


what outré profusion of short sandy curls, 
that repelled him, as the hard selfish expres- 


schemes of self-aggrandisement. 
Alan had no reason to complain of his re- 
ception, for Mrs. McAlpine was always 
pleased when any of her husband’s country 
friends came in to be impressed with the 


splendour of her newly furnished house, and | 


particularly of the little drawing room, with 
its gorgeously patterned carpet, its rep and 
walnut, and its new piano. 

After all the family news had been dis- 


| Alan. 


| was a Canadian.” 
his way through a dark room, at the immi- | 


nent risk of upsetting chairs and tables, he | Some day or other, I expect to see him go 


| into politics. 





Sandy, after having long remained | 


However, | 
| cares much. 
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cussed, Mr. McAlpine reverted to the sub- 
ject of Philip Dunbar. “ He’s a man that 
knows his business thoroughly,” said he, 
“ none of your surface-lawyers that get along 
on a smattering of education and law, plenty 
of brass and a good gift of the gab ;—like 
some you and I could name. He’s had a 
first class education, too ;—his father, who 
was a doctor hereabout, sent him to Edin- 


| burgh University, where he got his Greek 


and Latin.” 
“That accounts for his accent, then,” said 
“T hardly thought, at first, that he 


“ Ay, is he! and a thorough one too ; 


But he was a good while in 
the old country, and good use he’s made of 
it. Why, he can discuss home politics with 
me just as well as Canadian ones, and that’s 
what very few of them can do. Better for 


| them if they knew a little more about them, 


But though Dunbar’s such a clever scholar, 


and a good lawyer into the bargain, that 


as to practice.” 

“‘ How’s that?” said Alan ; “I shouldn’t 
think there was the least comparison be- 
tween them.” 

“Nor I either! But you see, Sharpley’s 
a capital hand to bully a witness and tickle 
a jury, and so he'll often get a verdict where 


| Dunbar wouldn’t; and then Dunbar won’t 
sion that lurked about the shrewd, black | 


eyes, betokening a disposition in every re- | 
spect to be a helpmeet for Sandy in his | 


take slippery cases at all, and a good many 
of the paying cases about here have been 
slippery, on the side that could give big fees, 
at least. However, I don’t think Dunbar 
He’s got nobody to look after 
but himself, and he’s fond of his books, and 


| just likes to go on quietly, thinking a good 


deal more than he says.” 
“Then he isn’t married?” said Alan, who 
felt somewhat interested in his new friend. 
“‘ No, he’s never done such a foolish thing 
yet!” replied Sandy, with a sly glance at 
his wife. “He had a mother and sister 
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living with him when he first settled here ; | 


but the mother died, and the sister didn’t 


marry to suit him, and she’s gone from these | 
parts long ago ; so he seems all alone in the | 
world. They say half the young ladies of | 
Carrington’s been setting their caps at him, | 


to say nothing of the mammas. 
times I’ve heard say he was to be married 


to this one, and sometimes to that one, but, | 
however it is, none of them have got him | 


yet, or are likely to, so far as I know. They 
say it'll be because he has no great opinion 


of the female set,” said Sandy, waggishly ; | 
“but, however that may be, he’s got plenty | 
of time yet, as I tell him, and he may wait | 


as long as I did, and fare none the worse ! 
Eh! Matilda!” 
The last words were accompanied by a look 


of proud proprietorship towards his wife, | 


duly acknowledged by a self-satisfied smile, 
and a deprecating “ Don’t be so silly,” to 
which Mr. McAlpine replied only by ano- 
ther smile of great satisfaction. 


“ By the way, Alan,” he said, “they’re | 


talking of getting a branch railway carried 
out your way. That would be a fine thing 
for Radnor—wouldn’t it?” 

“J don’t think anything’s been heard 
about it there,” replied Alan. 


** Oh, well, I don’t suppose there’s much | 


done about it yef, but it’s altogether likely 
itll be managed some time. The Arnolds 
are keen about it, for it'll be the very thing 
they want, with that new saw-mill they’re 
going to put up, some miles above Maple- 
ford. And I suppose Mr. Langley’ll get 
them a grant from Parliament to help. But 


my time’sup, so I must go ; and, Matilda, try | 
and get rid of some of those flies by tea titnc.” | 

“That’s easily done,” she replied, “ when | 
you're out of the house, but the moment you | 
come in, you go opening all the blinds, and | 


1”? 


letting the light in 
“There’s the way we get lectured when 
we get married, Alan!” said he, jocularly ; 
and, Alan having bade farewell to Mrs. Mc- 
Alpine, the two left the house together. 


And some- | 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FACING THE WORST. 


‘“‘ For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear.” 


| UT of regard for the comfort both of 
“ Beauty” and himself, Alan re- 
mained in Carrington until the intense heat 
| of the day was over. It was between four 
| and five when he rode out of the little hotel, 
the street in front of which was crowded with 
country “teams,” just starting, loaded with 
farmers’ families and their town purchases, 
| and country stages setting out, with their 
| unfortunate passengers crammed in among 
| their packages and baskets, behind the lea- 
thern curtains, which were half let down to 
| keep out the heat and dust, and half drawn 
| up to let in the air. Alan congratulated 
| himself that he was not obliged to take pas- 
| sage in it, although the sun’s rays still shone 
down pretty hotly on his head, protected 
| though it was by a strong straw hat, with 
| several folds of linen inside, put there by 
| his loving mother’s hands. 
He rode slowly past the outskirts of the 


| town, and soon emerged upon the peaceful 


country, among newly-cut hay meadows and 
waving fields of green wheat, just beginning 
| to wear a yellow tinge, and plantations of 
Indian corn nodding their graceful, airy 
| plumes in a light breeze, and homesteads 
with embowering orchards and heavy bits 
of woodland breaking the monotony ; with 
| the ever-present blue line of pine-woods 
skirting the horizon, and the silver band of 
the river winding sometimes near the road, 
sometimes far away in the distance. 

As he plodded on his somewhat long and 
weary way, now urging his steed to a smart 
trot, and now passing, at a slower pace, be 
neath an occasional bit of grateful shade. 
Alan’s thoughts reverted to the tangle of 
affairs which he had not advanced, as yet, a 
| step towards unravelling, and to Mr. Dun- 
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bar’s counsel. He felt—though he strove 
against feeling—its wisdom. He well knew 
by the depressing influence it had exercised 
on his own boyhood ; by the constant pres- 
sure for money there had always, been in the 
household ; by the discouraged, helpless air 


° 7 } 
which constant embarrassment had given to | 


his father, despite his sanguine tempera- 
ment ; and by his mother’s always anxious 


and prematurely furrowed countenance, what | 


a dead weight this debt had always been, 
crushing their energies and impeding their 
progress. For years his father had been 
striving to free himself from it, and as years 
passed he was only sinking deeper and 
deeper into the slough of despond. And 
how could Alan hope to make much more 
headway, with all his young energy and de- 
termination—in the task of clearing off these 
long-standing debts—to say nothing of the 
more personal projects he had been cherish- 
ing—how Utopian, he smiled bitterly to 
think! Though the thought of Lottie was 
always latently present in his mind; yet, 
owing to the excitement of the day, she had 


scarcely been consciously in his thoughts 
except when he passed the photographer’s, 
where she had promised to have her photo- 
graph taken soon, and when he had stopped 
to buy hera pretty neck-ribbon that he saw in 


a draper’s window. But now he realized, 
for the first time, the darkness of the pros- 
pect ; how long it would be before he could 
provide such a home and maintenance for 
Lottie as the miller would require before he 
would let her go, or before he himself would 
feel justified in taking her away from her 
comfortable home. He wondered how, only 
the other day, he had been building such 
confident hopes on such a shadowy founda- 
tion, and how it was that the miller had 
inade no opposition to his suit. But— 


‘* What cannot be, Love counts it done,” 


And Alan was not the first who has found 
the calculation somewhat premature. And 
the miller rightly considered Alan a steady, 
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energetic young man, with every chance of 
doing well, and superior to most of the 
young men in Radnor; while the extent 
of Mr. Campbell’s liabilities was known to 
none in the neighbourhood, unless it might 
be to the perfidious Hollingsby. 

But now it would all be known of course, 
and how would the knowledge affect the 
worldly-wise miller ? And Lottie, how would 
she bear the test—the “hope deferred,”— 
the weary waiting of a long engagement? 
Alan’s heart shrank from the question, 
for with all his affection for Lottie he 
had never been able to feel absolute con- 
fidence either in her love or her constancy. 
So, with an effort, he turned his thoughts 
again to the household at home, more im- 
mediately affected by the present trouble. 

Would it not be better, he thought, terri- 
ble as the impending wrench would be, 
of parting with home, and farm, and all 
other possessions—to have the worst over, 
and breathe freely once more, with perhaps 
a little left with which to make a new begin- 
ning ? Suppose a new loan could be effected 
at once, and the foreclosure prevented, 
what would it be but going on again with 
the old anxious life of pinching and pres- 
sure—the constant recurrence of the day 
when the high interest should be paid, with 
the harassment of seeking the wherewithal 
to pay it—and with the payment of the 
principal seeming as far off as ever? He 
knew the land might be worked so as to 
give a better yield. The implied slight of 
Hollingsby upon his farming had wounded 
him as keenly as anything that had been 
said between him and Sharpley on that even- 
ing, for he telt te had not had fair play. 
He knew of various things in the way of im- 
proving the land, that might be done with a 
little expenditure of money ; put the money 
was just the thing that was wanting, and it 
would never do to borrow more, and add to 
the already heavy debt, for the sake of even 
a probable increase of profits. 

So Alan felt that the way was closed ; 
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that there was no hope of averting the blow; 
and he knew that his mother, deeply as she 
would feel it, would recognise the necessity 
at once. Of its effect on hisfather he felt 
painfully afraid. 

A few miles out of Carrington Alan met 


the Radnor stage, ensconced in which, as | 
it passed, he discerned Mr. Sharpley, in a | 
grey linen travelling coat, and seemingly | 


quite engrossed in talking to a girl on the 
seat beside him. 


sion of exultant, malicious satisfaction. Alan 
eagerly glanced past him at the girl he was 
talking to, whose face was almost hidden by 
her broad straw hat. For a moment he half 
fancied, with ready incipient jealousy, that 
it might be Lottie ; and the next moment 
smiled at himself for such an improbable sup- 
position. 


As for Mr. Sharpley, he generally 


managed, wherever he went, to amuse him- 
self for the time with such female society as 
fate provided for him. 

Well! the fellow was gone! At least that 
was one comfort. He felt as if he could 
breathe more freely now ; but he felt, also, 
how thoroughly he hated him. What a 
satisfaction it would be, he thought, as he 
clenched his teeth involuntarily, if they two 
could stand alone in a Highland pass, and 
have it out with good Highland blades, like 
Fitz James and Roderick Dhu in that con- 
test which had often kindled his boyish ima- 
gination, But then, one thing would be 
lacking— 

** The stern joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel ;” 
For his hatred was largely mixed with con- 
tempt. It would be a comfort at least, he 
thought, to give the fellow a good “ licking,” 
such ashe had occasionally, to his mother’s 
great distress, given, in a fit of boyish passion, 
to a school-fellow in a boyish feud. And then 
his anger was over and done with. And, 
possibly, such violent though unconstitu- 
tional methods of rough-handed justice— 


He looked up just in time | 

| 
to give Alan a nod as he passed, a nod in | 
which Alan fancied there lurked an expres- | 
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undesirable as they are—are less fatal, after 

all, to peace of mind and nobility of charac- 

ter, than the subtle, secretly nourished 

spirit of hatred, which silently corrodes and 

saps the foundations of good. And all 
| hatred is, ultimately, murder—in desire at 
least—of happiness and prosperity, if not of 
the physical life. 

And Dick Sharpley! Did he experience 
no unpleasant pricking of remorse as his 
quick eye noted the grave, depressed look 
of the young man, so near his own age, 
whose family, for his own ends, he was do- 
ing his best to ruin? Perhaps he did, in the 
bottom of his shallow, selfish heart, for he 
was young and not quite callous yet, and 
our guardian spirits often strive long with 
us, if one may use the metaphor for the strife 
between good and evil that goes on so long 
in the human heart, before either gains the 
mastery. But with such as he, such transi- 
ent feelings of remorse seldom come to the 
surface sufficiently to affect the actions, so 
long, at least, as their schemes go on pros- 
perously. In the present instance Sharp- 
ley’s transient fit of misgiving was driven 
away by the sight of Alan’s handsome ches- 
nut mare. That would be for sale by and 
by, along with all the rest—and who knew 
And he con- 
sidered whether his projects would, as yet, 


but it might be got cheap! 


permit him the extravagance of keeping a 
horse. Hardly yet, prudence decided ; by 
and by he should have not one but two, and 
various other splendours that at present 
floated in shadowy glory before his fancy. 
But for the present it must all wait till the 
fabric rested on more secure foundations. 
Alan did not stop at the Dunn’s Corners 
tavern on his way home, feeling in no hu- 
mour to meet the questions and remarks of 
But, instead, he 
made a slight détour to reach the river ata 


the loquacious landlord. 


convenient spot, where he might let his 
thirsty beast wade into the stream and 
| drink as much as she liked, while he himself 
| could have a bathe, which would be very 
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refreshing after the heat and dust of his jour- 
ney. Besides, it would delay a little his 
arrival at home, which he was beginning to 
dread intensely. 

He took a winding horse-path familiar to 
him, which led through a belt of wood 


down to the margin of the stream, at a | 


place where a little promontory, almost an 
island, divided the river for a space, into 
two branches,—a spot known as the “Fork.” 


The little promontory was a tangle of rocks | 


and brushwood, a place which, for its con- 
tiguity to the school-house, had been a 


favorite play-ground with himself and _ his | 


comrades ;'where they had played at fortifi- 


the dramatic combat of the Saxon and the 
Gael had been, once at least, impersonated, 
—with certain differences. 

As he approached the place, usually so 
solitary, various signs recalled to his recol- 
lection what Ben had said about the en- 
campment of his kindred there ; and soon, 
ander the shelter of the rocks on the little 
promontory, he espied it. It was not the 
picturesque birchen wigwam, which the 


march of civilization has now banished from | 
most parts of Canada, and is to be found | 


chiefly in Kreighoff’s paintings. The most 


prominent objects were a sort of half tent, | 
rudely put up, formed of a dirty piece of | 


canvas— probably an old sail—a rough ham- 
mock slung to two trees, in which two chil- 
dren were reposing, and various parti- 
coloured quilts and garments scattered here 
and there; with the cooking arrangements 


—the pile of stones and suspended kettle— | 


in the foreground. A little farther back, 


against a projecting rock, a rather more | 
picturesque wigwam had.-been erected, of | 


stout poles and branches interwoven, lean- 
ing against the rock, and thatched with fra- 
grant pine boughs. Beside the smouldering fire 
sat an elderly, wrinkled squaw, in her blan- 
ket and black petticoat,—warm as it was— 


watching the preparation simmering in a | 


black pot ; near her were two younger and 


| them into baskets. 
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better looking women, rather lighter in com- 
plexion, similarly attired and busily engaged 
in preparing long, thin strips of wood, white 
and coloured, and ingeniously weaving 
One of them had her 
papoose strapped to her back in its wooden 
framework, but the infant seemed to give 
her no trouble, lying vertically, with wide 
open black eyes and true Indian composure, 
staring gravely at the overhanging branches 
of the hickory that shaded the spot. 

Just as Alan reached the shore, a birch 
bark canoe glided round the point of the 
promontory, making a picturesque break in 


the glassy water, which had already caught 
cations and conducted sieges, and where | 


a golden gleam from the sunset, and reflect- 
ed, as if in a mirror, the branches that bent 
The canoe, whose yellow 


| outline contrasted sharply with the deep 


green of the shadowed water into which it 
glided, and left a wake of quivering broken 


| reflections behind it, was swiftly paddled by 


a figure which Alan presently recognised as 
Ben, and who was accompanied by another 
Indian, lazily recumbent in the bottom of 
the canoe, holding a trolling line. 

In a moment Ben’s quick eye had caught 
sight of Alan, and the canoe shot swiftly 
across to where he stood, with an Indian 
shout of greeting. 

“So you're fishing down here, Ben,” said 
Alan. 

““No; paddling for Indian to fish,” re- 


plied Ben gravely, and pointing to a pretty 
large pile of fish in the bottom of the canoe. 
| Then, as if struck by a sudden idea, he ex- 


claimed,— 
**Come, see Granny ; she’ll be glad.” 
Alan assented, and, tying his horse to a 
tree, was soon paddled across, as the most 
convenient mode of gaining access to the 


| spot which, with Indian love of secluded 


places, had been selected for the encamp- 
ment. In the pine-thatched wigwam he 
found old “Granny ” reposing on a few old 
blankets, her black eyes gleaming wistfully 
up at him from the withered and emaciated 
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brown face. She seemed very weak, and 
spoke with difficulty, but looked pleased to 
see Alan, with whom she had occasionally 
held friendly communication on former visits 
to the neighbourhood. In a few broken 
words, and in broken English, she tried to 
convey her thanks for his familiar kindness 
to Ben. Then, extending her skinny hand 
to a bundle lying near, she, with some diffi- 
culty, took out of it a pair of moccasins and 
a birch-bark card case, beautifully em- 





broidered, the one in beadwork and the | 
other in dyed porcupine quills, and placed | 
them in his hands. Alan looked puzzled; | 
the moccasins were quite too small for any 
masculine foot, and what was Ae to do with 
the card-case ? 

“ Keep—for white squaw”—said the old | 
woman, feebly, with as near an approach to | 
a smile as Indians ever indulge in, and | 
added, ‘‘ Always look after Ben.” 

Alan readily promised, and then, promis- 
ing that his mother should come down to see 
her soon, and bring her some of the little 
comforts she knew so well how to prepare 
for sick people, he thanked her for the gifts, 
promised to apply them as she wished, and, , 
with a smile and a nod to the other women, 
one of whom insisted on presenting him with | 
a small basket, he was paddled back by 





Ben, and, mounting again, proceeded to seek 
a more convenient place for his bath. 

Somehow the little incident, diverting his 
thoughts into a pleasanter channel, made his 
heart feel much lighter. The gift for the 
“white squaw,” too, seemed a good omen, 
and Alan was a trifle superstitious. 

But at last, the last turning was reached, 
and home lay full in sight, in the soft 
dusky twilight—the moon just rising behind 
the old pear-tree at the end of the house, 
the fire-flies glancing in and out of the 
shadowy copse that skirted the little stream 
behind it, and, plainly discernible to his 
practised sight, the familiar figures in the 


| porch watching for his return. 


Alan never knew how he told them the 
evil tidings. Perhaps his face told them 
beforehand. Perhaps the shadows which 
coming events cast before them had already 
weighed down their hearts with a sense of 


| inevitable calamity ; but they hardly seemed 


surprised. His mother heard it in silence, 
and closed her eyes and clasped her hands 
as Alan had seen her do before when troubles 
came. 


His father—sober now, poor man— 
sat awhile in moody quietude, and then, 
rising, began to pace the floor, muttering 
weak and incoherent reproaches against 
Leggatt, Hollingsby, and his own hard fate. 


(To be continued. ) 
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E seek a song for Canada! 


POETRY. 


Would fain 


Mingle the ivy with the simple wreath 
Of forest-leaves that wither fast beneath 


The chill autumnal blast. 


Not wholly vain 


Is our aspiring, for the grand refrain 


Of nature’s music in the woods and streams, 

Stirs in the heart and echoes thro’ the strain 

Of native bards ; to whom, as well beseems, 

Be grateful honour paid! Friends, do ye long 
For deeper utt’rance? Then give fitting themes 
In your more earnest thought and worthier deed ! 
So ev’rywhere the sunny fields along 

That ye have scattered with this gen’rous seed, 
Shall bloom the sweet, unfading flower of Song ! 
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ICE-CUTTING ON LAKE HURON. 


BY MORGAN COLDWELL. 


HE ice crop of 1874 having failed in 
the United States, a number of 
Americans in the business turned their at- | 
tention to Canada, and at the invitation of | 
one of them—a particular friend of mine—I | 
went to see the operation of cutting and 
stacking ice. It was in the afternoon of a| 
Monday in the beginning of April that we | 
started—Mr. Le Stair and I. The place we | 
were bound for was a distant point on Lake | 
Huron. The place we started from was near | 
Saugeen, on the shores of that Lake. Our | 
conveyance was—a cutter, you say: no, it | 
was a buggy, drawn by two grey horses. 
Mud was on the earth beneath ; sunshine in 
the heavens above. 

It was the worst ride I had had for an 
age. 

“We'll soon be over this bit,” says Le | 
Stair; as we bounded over a corduroy road, 
he driving and smoking, and the other pas- | 
senger smoking and abusing the roads, the 
buggy making mad attempts to get off its 
springs, and the horses doing incipient | 
somersaults front and back without inter- | 
mission. We did get over that “ bit,” but 
not soon. 
had a comparatively peaceful time of it fora 
long spell. We got over this “bit” very 
well. Sometimes one wheel went up sud- 
denly into the air, and I dashed sideways 
against Le Stair; and sometimes the other 
wheel went up, and Le Stair precipitated his 
left shoulder upon me. We did not converse 
much on this “ bit.” Several times my fel- 
low-traveller began to say something, evi- 
dently about the damage the buggy was sus- 
taining, but he never got beyond the first 


Then we got into the mud, and | 





syllable of the first word of the sentence, 


and then he sunk into wrathful silence and 
played with the whip. 

“ It’s alucky thing we brought the buggy,” 
he remarked, as a new idea struck him, when 


| we were three hours and a half on the road, 


and fifteen miles on our way. “<A cutter,” 
he continued, “would not have done at 
all.” 

I was speechless with conviction. 

“We must get a cutter at Stewart’s Mills,” 
he went on, ‘“‘and then we'll make for the 
Lake and get along splendidly.” 

We made Stewart’s in five hours, and on 


| looking at the horses and his watch, he said, 


“We have not done so badly after all.” 

It was not so good, however ; for here we 
got nothing to eat ourselves, and only a wisp 
of hay for the horses. 

“ Now,” says Le Stair, as we left Stewart’s 


| an hour later, packed into the cutter, “ we'll 


get along nicely, once we get to the Lake.” 


| He did not say how we should get on before 
we reached the Lake ; but I soon found out. 

The road we had to travel was simply no 
| road. Now we were wending our way over 
a ploughed field; and again we were doing 


the same thing in the bush. We jolted 
against a log on the right, and turned sharp 
round and brought up against a stump on 
the left ; we fled headlong into ravines and 
toiled up hills. We—that is Le Stair—per- 


| formed innumerable skilful feats in driving ; 


but success elated him. He tried to 
“cushion” off the side of a steep hill, and 
we went over. As an upset it was success- 
ful, especially as it was done on the off side, 
and I fell upon Le Stair. 

“ First adventure,” said he, as we righted 
the cutter and replaced the robes, 
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“Yes,” I replied ; ‘and it was thought- | between us and our destination, and then we 
ful to let it come off in day-light. It will be | remained silent for miles. 


dark in less than an hour.” 

* Don’t mind,” said he. “ We'll be on the 
Lake in five minutes.” 
however. 

Once in view of the Lake, Le Stair grew 
reckless. 


frozen waters just in time to admire the set- 
ting sun. It was a glorious sight. 
the shore ran a belt of ice-hills, dazzling 
formed into a thousand fantastic 


shapes by the furious Nor-westers of Huron. 


white, 


A huge bank of black clouds was piled up 
at the horizon, making a striking back- 
ground for the sparkling ice-hills. Behind 
the black clouds the sun had just gone 
down—a magnificent halo of brightest gold 
marking the spot, 
the western heavens glowed with a fiery 
fringe. 

“This is what I call enjoying life,” says 


Le Stair, in a burst of admiration. ‘ Look 


at these matchless colours :—what beauty, | 


Talk to me 
What in art can com- 


brilliancy, delicacy, harmony ! 
of the painter's art ! 
pare with nature ?” 

“ A cigar, old fellow,” I replied, produc- 
ing one, and not knowing at the moment 
anything better to suggest. 

He took ; he lit ; he smoked it. 

We both gave way to the enthusiasm of 
the moment. The horses were left to find 
their way by sight or instinct. We lay back 
and gazed in delight, whiffing the light blue 
clouds of the fragrant weed, and indicating 
each charming change in the scene by a nod, 
a sign, or a monosyllable, until the heavenly 
fires grew dim, and darkness descended upon 
the face of the deep. 

On we went, and down came the night, 
black and blacker, and cold and colder. We 
moralized that it would have been better if 
we had started earlier ; that it was a pity 
there was no half-way house, or any house, 
or any living thing to meet with on the Lake 


It was twenty-five, 


while every cloud in 


“Can you see the track at your side?” 
said Le Stair. 

I gazed through the darkness on my side, 
and not seeing any track, reported my dis- 


| appointment.. 
He encouraged the greys with | 
voice and whip, and we bowled on to its | 


“ We’ve lost it,” he remarked. 
“¢ Best let the horses find it,” I suggested 


and with slackened rein and drooping heads 
Along 


the greys were left to their own devices. 


| After wandering half an hour whither they 


listed, they did find the road. Again we 
made a little spurt, and after a couple of 
hours driving found ourselves among what 
are called the “ Fishing Islands,” a group 
of many uninhabited islands, large and 
small, that stud Lake Huron west of the 
Bruce peninsula, Here we again lost our 
In the dark- 
ness we had gone west instead of east of one 


way, and this time completely. 


of the islands, and, as if apprehensive of 
danger, the horses attempted to turn back. 
To turn back, however, was infinitely worse 
than to go on, for it was now pitch dark, 
and late, and it was much farther to return 
than to go ahead. Le Stair persisted that 
he could find a way out of our difficulties 
by proceeding, and on we went, slowly and 


painfully. As a preventive against melan- 


| choly we discussed the thickness of the ice. 


It 
lapsing, sobbing sounds, startling in day- 
light, frightful at night. 


was giving forth some of those col- 


We had got upon 


| new ice, weakened by currents flowing be- 


tween the islands. “ Just think of it,” says 
Le Stair, ‘“‘ Two thousand pounds is no joke 
rotten and feet 


bottom !” 


on ice ; twenty to the 

I did think of it, and, rashly perhaps, ad- 
vised speed. 
it. 
broke through the ice almost simultaneously. 


Again the greys were put to 
They broke into a trot, and one of them 


A crash, a short mad struggle, the off horse 
tearing himself almost out of the harness, 
the nigh horse making frantic efforts to get 


on the strong ice. A series of yells and 











vociferations, a lash of the whip, a bound 
forward, and we came out of the peril, pale 
and panting, and with an indescribable feel- 
ing of relief. 

‘ll walk ahead and see if there are any 
more holes in the ice,” said Le Stair, hastily 
disengaging himself from the cutter and 
handing me the lines, and off he started into 
the darkness at a brisk pace, whilst I fol- 
lowed with the team, and reflected on the 


coldness of the night and the coolness of | 


some people. 
After a long walk, Le Stair waited for me 
and got into the cutter again, preferring the 


risk of being drowned to the certainty of be- | 
ing fatigued. He confessed to some mis- | 
givings that troubled him. He did not | 


know where he was—he did not know ex- 


actly where he was going to. It was an | 


island in the Lake, but it was so dark that 
unless we ran over it we could not see it, or 
distinguish it from the surrounding group. 
“It is not this, however, that bothers me 


most,” he said: “it is that confounded | 


bridge.” 
“ What confounded bridge?” I asked, 


with aroused ‘curiosity. ‘“ Bridges in the | 


middle of Lake Huron are the last things I 
should expect to bother any one.” 

“The fact is,” he said, ‘‘ there is an open- 
ing in the ice formed by the currents flow- 
ing between the islands. It lies between us 
and our destination. It is many miles in 
length and some twenty feet in width. It 
has beeen bridged over by our men with 
planks on the track leading to Main Station 


Island—the island we are bound for, and if | 
we miss the bridge we shall drive into the | 


water, and be drowned. Now,” he ex- 
claimed, with returning animation, “you 


bridge.” 

We strained our eyes peering into the 
darkness, until they ached again, but there 
was nothing to see. We drove in this way 
for an hour, when a black streak suddenly 
3 
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loomed up, dimly discernible across our 
path, a hundred feet ahead of us. ‘“ What is 
that?” “Who-a-h! By George that is the 
water.”’ 

We pulled up like a flash, and once more 
Le Stair got out and left me with the 
| horses, while he went coasting along the 
chasm on foot to find the bridge. As luck 
would have it, he found it after along walk, 
and we paused to hold a consultation, he near 
the brink of the water, alone ; I a couple of 
hundred yards in the rear with the greys. 

** Now,” said he, “can you see me?” 

“ Nay!’ 

“Drive on a little. There now, look 
sharp. I’m at the bridge. Follow in my 
| tracks, and be sure you keep straight, or else 
| you'll get into the Lake.” 
| “Had you not better come back and 
| drive over?” 

“No! Follow me quick.” 
Le Stair started onat arun. There wasa 
| splash, a skip, and a jump, and an “all 





| 
| 


| right, I’m over! come ahead.” With a kind 
| of desperation I prepared to follow with the 
| horses. 
| “ Keepstraight for me,” he sung out of 
the darkness. Throwing back the robes so 
| that I could spring out in an instant, and 
| tightly grasping whip and reins, I put the 
| greys to it in the direction of the voice. 
| “Get along.” Crack went the whip, and on 
| they went. “ Gee-gee! to the right. For me, 
| for heaven’s sake!” yelled Le Stair, as the 
| brutes, scared at the water and the yielding 
| of the ice, began to haw, and crowd, and shy 
| to certain destruction. A few vigorous lashes 
| —a spring as if they were clearing a double 
| ditch—a splash and dash across the loose 





| planks, and over we went, safe and sound. 
know the worst of it. So keep asharp look- | 


out for that track, for the track leads to the | 


Now that we were over the bridge and on 
the track, we trotted along, if not merrily, 
at least with aload off our minds. In and 
out, in the darkness, among the islands. 
Rounding a large one, a gleam of light in 
the distance—scarcely time to say “ look!” 





and utter darkness again! Another turn. 
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“There it is again!” All right this time. 
It shines out with a bright, friendly blaze. 
It comes from the window of one of the 
shanties on Main Station Island, where our 
men are. I call them “our” men, having 
come so far and gone through so much to 
see them stacking ice. Fifteen minutes | 
more, and we pulled up under the window, 
and made the island ring with “ Hollo! will | 
some of you come and take these horses !” 
“Frank! Louis! Bob!” Half a dozen | 
came, and we stumbled out of the cutter, 

shouldering each a buffalo robe—our blan- 
kets that were to be—and, tired and hungry 
as tired and hungry could be, we handed 
over the cattle, went into the shanty, and | 
after doing ample justice to a welcome meal, 















weary. 






by the uproar attendant upon the natives 
turning out. I peeped through the planks 
of my shanty and saw a streak of daylight. 
The crows began to caw vociferously all over 
the island. It seemed to me that at least 
fifty of them were performing a matinée on 
the roof, just a foot over my head. As I 









turned into bed and slept the sleep of the | 


It seemed no time when I was awakened | 
| the ice to be cut. 


| like an earth or a snow plough. 


| called an ice plough. 
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| cality is selected for two reasons : the ice is 


thicker and purer the deeper the water, and 
the deeper the water the easier for a vessel 
to come alongside the Island, and load from 
the ice stack. A space of say a square acre 
or two of ice is then scraped as bare as pos- 
sible of the surface snow. This is done by 
means of common wooden scrapers. Two 
ice ploughs, each drawn by one horse, are 


| then set to work to cut the ice into blocks 


An ice plough is not 
It is more 
like asaw. Its action, however, is not up 
and down like a carpenter’s engine, but along 
the plane of the ice field like an ordinary 
plough working on a meadow—hence it is 
It is composed of a 
blade of steel a quarter of an inch thick, six 
feet in length, and from nine inches to one 
foot in depth—according to the thickness of 
It has only six or seven 
teeth, but they are very large and strong, 
and in shape each one is like the stem of 
one of those ironclads called rams—the six 
or seven immense teeth looking like a fleet 
of those rams sailing close behind one 
another. The blade is fixed into an iron 


about two feet square. 





had not travelled so far merely to enjoy the 
pleasure of sleeping in a shanty, I was soon 
on the floor, performing an elaborate toilet. 
We sallied out. It was a glorious morning. 









enlivening man, and beast, and bird. The 
lake sparkled as if sown with diamonds. 
But the gentle reader does not care about 
these things, or the breakfast we had, or 
anything, in fact, but the cutting of ice and 
the piling it into huge stacks as high as a 










size block of buildings. 






ing ice numbered over forty men and six 
horses. The operation is as follows :—First 
a spot is chosen on the lake, where the 
deepest water is nearest the shore. The lo- 










A few fleecy clouds flecked the firmament. | 
As he rose above the tree tops the sun | 
poured down his rich, ruddy, gladsome rays, | 


house, and as long and broad asa good | 


The force employed in cutting and stack- | 





bracket, which gives it all the solidity and 
| fixity it requires when in use. At the front 
of the plough is an iron ring, to which is 
attached the chain by which it is drawn by 
the horse. At the back are a pair of handles 
—the same size and shape as those used in 
an ordinary plough—by which it is guided ; 
one man guides the plough, and a boy leads 


the horse so as to insure his walking in a 
straight line on the level surface of the ice 
field. 

The manner in which so thin a machine 
is made to work in parallel lines running 
along the surface of the ice, is simple. From 

| the centre of the plough, where the blade is 
fixed in the bracket, an iron bar two feet 
| long springs out at right angles ; from this 
depends a small blade two feet in length, 
the same height as the blade of the plough, 
and running parallel with it. This small 
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From 
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blade has no teeth and is called the marker, 
and its use is twofold. It enables the plough 
to be driven with the requisite steadiness 
along the ice field, an operation like push- 
ing a saw along the plane of a board, instead 
of cutting through it ; and it secures a uni- 
formity of size for all the blocks cut, for after 
the first line is cut from end to end across 
the ice field, the plough is shifted to cut 
another line, and then the marker is placed 
in the first line already cut, in the groove 
of which it runs, keeping the plough cutting 
exactly parallel to it all the way across the 
field. 

Two ploughs will cut up a square acre of 
ice eighteen inches thick in a short time. 
They work as follows : Supposing the sides 
of this acre to lie north-south-east-west, by 
way of easy illustration. One plough will 
be set to work from north to south to cut 
the ice into parallel lines two feet apart, and 
the whole length of the acre. The other 
plough will at the same time be set to work 
from east to west to cut the ice into parallel 
lengths, two feet wide, also the whole length 
of the field. In a short time the acre of 
ice begins to look like a chequer board—all 
marked off into squares. It is necessary to 
state that the ice in no instance is cut through 
all the way tothe water. There is no neces- 
sity for that : besides it would be dangerous, 
if not impossible of execution. 
to which, say eighteen inch ice is cut would 
not be more than twelve inches. 


upon without showing the least sign of weak- 


ness, while at the same time, it is so suffic- | 


iently cut through that it can be easily divided 
into separate lengths and blocks by a few 
strokes of the ice bar. The ice bar is an 
iron bar the end of which is broad and 
Sharp. This is struck into the grooves cut by 
the plough, and a few strong leverage pulls 
will detach a line of ice twenty feet long by 
two feet broad. It is also necessary to state 
that in no case can the ice be cut to the 
required depth by the first cutting of the 


It is | 
then firm enough to walk over and work | 
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The depth | 
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plough, which constitutes another difference 
between ploughing land and ploughing frozen 
water. When first driven across the ice field 
the groove made would not be more than 
an inch deep. Back the plough comes again 
on the same groove snd cuts another inch 
deeper, and so on across and recross until 
the required depth is reached, when the next 
length isattacked. The time occupied in the 
operation is short, as the horses go through 
their work at a smart walk. 

Stacking ice is a more exciting operation, 
and it too, is done in quite an easy way. 
The ice to be cut and stacked is selected, 
as before stated, at a place where the deepest 
water is nearest the shore. A level place on 
the shore opposite the ice that is cut is cleared 
and levelled off to a space of say one hundred 
by two hundred feet. The place chosen is as 
near the water’s edge as is compatible with 
the safety and preservation of the ice when 
stacked. A skid is then erected, one end 
of which touches the spot where the ice is to 
be lifted out of the lake, while the other end 
reaches to the cleared and levelled place 
where it is to be stacked upon shore. A skid 
is composed of two inclined planes: one, 
about say a hundred yards in length, reach- 
ing up from the lake towards the shore to a 
certain height, say twenty feet, and the other 
perhaps the same length, reaching down 
from this height to the stacking ground. 
The length of the skid depends upon the 
distance’of the ice field from the shore: that 
used on the present occasion was some six 
hundred feet. It is constructed as follows: A 
tressel work of poles somewhat in the shape 
of a bridge is erected from the stack to 
some point as near the ice field as possible : 
the centre is, say twenty feet high, and the 
breadth six feet. In the middle is a floor- 
ing of plank hard and smooth, and two feet 
and a half wide, with a three inch raised scant- 
ling running its entire length on each side. 
Up this flooring or skid the ice is drawn, 
the scantling keeping it on the track. Be- 
side the flooring are narrow run-ways with 
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pieces of wood nailed across them to form 


the ice travel when it is being drawn up. 


The end of the skid touching the ice field is, | 


I must add, carried underthe water to a depth 
of three feet and a length of nine feet, so 
that the ice blocks are easily floated up to 
it and on to the skid. 


Having now described how the ice is cut, | 


and how the skid is made, I will describe 
how the ice is lifted and stacked. We will 
suppose it all cut up into blocks two feet 
square. 
out a long canal leading from the ice field to 
the end of the skid where its point is sub- 


merged. This canal is as long as is required, | 


and is only three feet in width. Up this nar- 
row passage the blocks are floated until they 
touch the skid. They are separated by the 


ice bar as they come up the canal, so that | 


when they reach the skid they are ready to 
be stacked. The stacking is accomplished 
by ropes and pullies. 


tackle. The rope passing through the top 


which catches with a sure grasp the block of 


ice intended to be lifted. 


A large handle is fixed to the hook by | 


which the blocks are guided when being 
drawn up. The rope passing through the 


When the hook is fixed on the ice, the word 


is given, off go the horses, and up comes | 


the ice until it is drawn to the top of the 


incline reaching from the canal ; the hook is | 


then whipped off by the guide who goes up 


with each load, and down flies the block by | Stair and I timed them for a spell of their 


ordinary mode of working, and saw no less 


its own momentum on the incline leading to 
the stacking ground. It is there seized by 
another man who drags it to its place in the 
stack. To make the description clear, I have 
spoken as though only one block of ice was 
lifted at a time. Five blocks were lifted 
every time while I was present, the hook 
being placed at the back of the fifth block 
in the canal, and the whole five coming up 
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The first thing to be done is to cut | 


At the centre of the | 
skid are two tall poles and two sets of | tons. 


| 
the narrow channel, and so on to the skid, 
stairs, up and down which the men guiding 


and up the skid and down again to the stack 
| —just as easily as one block could be 
handled. As every block weighed over two 
hundred pounds, it will be seen that each 
lift brought up half a ton of ice. And as 
| there were two teams of horses busily at 
| work, one at each side of the skid, hauling 
up half a ton ata time, it can easily be ima- 
gined that ice went up one incline of the 
| skid very rapidly, and came down the other 
incline very lively, and required a large 
number of men, and smart men too, to 
| handle it and arrange it in the stack. Four 
| skids, each worked by two teams of horses, 
are sometimes used in putting up a stack— 
and then there must be an awful rush ; but 
| this is done mostly when an emergency, such 
as threatened bad ice weather, occurs. 

The ice stack that I saw was two hundred 
| feet in length, a hundred feet in depth, and 
| twenty feet in height, composed of solid ice, 
and contained I was told about five thousand 
It is easily built. The blocks are 


| placed side by side, in rows, close together, 


pulley is attached to alarge ironhook or clasp | until the space intended for the foundation 


is covered. Then a second tier is laid upon 
| the first ; a third upon the second ; and so 
on until the top is reached. As each tier is 
laid, the incline of the skid leading to it is 


| raised by means of pulleys, until finally, as 
bottom pulley is yoked to a span of horses. | 


the stack grows in height, the incline which 
at first led to the foundation, becomes part 
of a long incline leading all the way from 
| the canal to the top of the stack. 

The celerity with which the ice is stacked 
| as I have described it, is astonishing. Le 


| than eight tons lifted out of the water and 
placed on the stack in five minutes. A ton 
a minute is slow work. No wonder then that 
the cutting and stacking of ice as I witnessed 
it, is an exhilarating sight. Some forty men 
and six horses were hard at it. Some were 
| driving the ploughs, cutting the ice up into 


| convenient lengths. Others were separating 














the lengths into squares by blows from the ice 
bar. A dozen of men with long poles, tipped 
with iron spikes, were pushing the floating 
blocks from the place where they were cut 
to the canal, and up the canal to the skid. 
Another dozen men and four horses were 
unceasingly at work at the skid, hauling the 
floating ice out of the water on to the skid 
and up the incline, from the top of which the 
blocks rushed down with a crash upon the 
stack, where another dozen men were as 
busy as bees grasping them with iron ice 


hooks, and dragging them to their places. | 
It was nothing but strings of ice blocks | 


running up one incline and_ thundering 
down the other without intermission, at the 
rate of over sixty tons an hour. 

It is hard work ; sometimes it is danger- 
ous. The men that guide the blocks up the 


incline have been known to be thrown from | 


the top of the skid, which is over twenty 
feet high, down upon the ice below, by rea- 


son of the hook slipping ; and, said Louis | 


to me—when in the course of-full blast oper- 
ations, suddenly there were a series of cries 
and shouts, and a man was seen staggering to 
his knees while the horses were thrown back 
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| . . . 
novel sights I saw at Main Station were 


| these great, rough, bearded fellows flitting 
| about with their delicate green silk veils. 
| For myself, however, I soon had reason to 
| admit that such things are useful ; for I had 
| not been four or five hours on the ice when 
the glittering reflection of the sun on the ice 
|and my always looking down watching the 
| work, inflamed my face and eyes so that I 
| could not have stood such a glaring scene 
| unprotected for twelve hours. The ship- 
| ping of ice from the stack is conducted 
| by means of the skid. Upon the opening 
of navigation three or four vessels are sent 
to remove the ice to the nearest railways or 
markets in the States. The skid is continued 
| out into the lake until water is reached deep 
enough to enable the ships to come along- 
| side of it. The ice is then conveyed along 
the skid from the stack to the vessel, where 
it is packed in sawdust and taken away. 
Loading ice from the stack is no trouble 
and requires but few hands. During the 
interval that elapses between the stacking 
of the ice and the opening of navigation, the 





| stack is protected from the wasting effects 
| of the weather by being covered either by 


on their haunches by the frightened drivers, | lumber or by green boughs ; the former, I 


and there was a crashing of ice in the 
canal—said he: ‘ We lost a couple of men 
a few years ago, just in that manner. Hook 
slipped ; man holding it suddenly yanked 
over the skid, fell on his head, killed. Ice 
blocks went smashing back amongst the | 
workers—man in the way—broke his leg.” | 
Not the least discomfort to be endured in cut- 
ting ice, issnow-blindness. This affects all the 
workmen. In the morning when I saw them 
there was scarcely a man whose eyes were 
not greatly inflamed, and one of them had 
to give up work. To save their eyes the | 








men wear green veils, and amongst the 


understand, is the dearest mode at first, but 
in the end it is said to be the cheapest and 
best. 

We returned home very tired, very sun- 
burnt, and very well pleased with our trip to 
see how our enterprising American friends 
cut and stack ice, making, I am glad to say, 
tens of thousands of dollars out of a raw 
material of which Canada has an unlimited 
supply—sometimes an unwelcome mono- 
poly—and upon which as a staple we have 


| hitherto placed little or no value, but which 


if rightly handled would yield a handsome 
revenue in return for private enterprise. 
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OUT IN THE SNOW. 


HEN Winter, riding on the blast, 
Awakes the cohorts of the snow, 
Whose feathered crystals quick deploy, 
And hide each trace below ; 
Then wakes the simoom of the north, 
Whose searching pregnant rigour still 
Holds treacherous kindness in its touch, 
And lulls where it would kill. 


What rage and lust of icy sway ! 

What vengeful tireless force is thine— 
Whose pointed javelins of ice 

Sweep in unbroken line ! 
The phalanx of the biting north, 

Which, rousing with the tempest’s breath, 
March in unpitying wild career— 

Fraught with a double death. 


How sinks the heart and chills the frame 
At thought of him—beneath the sun, 
Who, trusting to the trait’rous plains, 
Met thee and was undone. 
How blinded in the wild turmoil— 
The eddying press and whirling field, 
Assailed by myriad deaths at once, 
And never one poor shield. 


Hope quailing flies, while instinct springs ! 
Tis life—dear life—that’s menaced stern ; 
Amid this blinding trackless waste 
No hearth-lit torch may burn. 
With inward prayer he presses on ; 
How melts his heart, how ebbs his will— 
Wrung with the doubt that tells despair, 
The circle narrowing still. 
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Ah! vain the struggle, vain the task ! 
This victim of a questing shroud— 
The raging, fleering, flouting wind 
Rings with his requiem loud. 
With stiff’ning hand he oft essays 
To clear his dim and baffled eyes, 
To pierce the stinging, varying veil, 
That wraps him as he dies. 


Deject at last, his strength all gone, 
Haply unconscious—overcome— 

No more he fears the rising drifts, 
Nor that 4e may make one : 

Yields to the grateful drowsy spell— 
The unthought antidote of pain, 

And drowsing, sinks away to sleep, 
Never to wake again. 


Ah! cold, cold couch, at feud with life, 
That strikes so quick this form to stone ; 
A ridge upon the snow-ridged heath, 
All dreadfully alone ! 
A banquet for the prowling wolf ; 
A something sought to put away ; 
A something wept for in long nights, 
That comes no more by day ! 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


BY FIDELIS. 


ERHAPS no subject, certainly no sub- 
ject connected with education, has ex- 

cited so much interest and discussion during 
the past year, as that of the higher educa- 
tion of women. 
tended specially as a review, it might have 
been prefaced by a list a column long of 
books, brochures, and articles, which dur- 


ing the past few months have appeared on | 


this subject, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Dr. Clarke’s much discussed book, ‘‘Sex in 
Education,” sounded the key-note of alarm 
regarding the evils which, in his opinion, an 
overstrained though magnificent system of 


female education was producing in the physi- 


cal condition of American women ; but it 
also called forth replies, more or less con- 
vincing, such as “Sex in Education,” by 
Mrs. Howe; “No Sex in Education,” by 
Mrs. Duffey ; ‘“‘ Woman’s Health and Wo- 
man’s Education,” &c., &c. Then, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the subject was 
taken up in the Fortnightly Review by two 
medical writers of high authority, Dr. Mauds- 
ley and Mrs. Garrett Anderson ; while a 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine ably reviews 
both, and attempts to show that, after all, 
neither has contributed much to the solu- 
tion of the great question : to what precise 
practical results the principles of “Sex in 
Education” should lead. Mrs. Garrett Ander- 
son certainly makes it manifest that Dr. 
Maudsley was discharging his lance at a wo- 
man of straw, so far as England is concerned, 
since the promoters of female education there 
have no desire to ignore the differences that 
God made when “He created them male 
and female,” or to deny that woman’s mental 
characteristics are so differentiated from 
those of man, as to make her his complement, 


| the men.” 


and direction. 


not his duplicate; and moreover, that it is 
their aim and desire to provide most solici- 
tously for the due physical as well as mental 


| development of English girls, while they 
Had this article been in- | 


carefully guard against the evils of overwork 
during the critical years of opening life. 
Moreover, she gives some excellent reasons, 
not generally taken into account, why, owing 
to the more temperate and less self-indulg- 
ent habits of young women, as a class, and 
to their often much greater industry and 


| perseverance, the intellectual race between 
| the sexes may in the long run be more 


equal than is commonly supposed. 

Certainly the subject of female education, 
even if only its reflex influence on the other 
sex be considered, is second to none in 
relation to the future development of any 
country, a fact that is being largely ac- 
knowledged now in missionary operations. 
Fletcher of Saltoun’s saying about popular 
songs might be truthfully altered into some- 
thing like the following: “If I am allowed 
to mould the character of the women of a 
country, I care not who shall mould that of 
For, setting aside the question 
whether men of great mental powers do or 
do not most frequently inherit their intellec- 
tual characteristics from their mothers, there 
is no room for disputing the immense 
amount of influence, intellectual and moral, 


that woman exercises over man. From her, 


|in most cases, he receives his first impres- 


sions, his first moral and intellectual impulse 
As life advances, the influ- 
ence of the women with whom he comes in 


| contact, most especially, of course, of the 


wife, is not less potent for good or ill on the 


| maturer life of the man than was that of the 
|mother in moulding the character of the 





boy.* Who can doubt that if our Canadian 
young women, as a class, should become 
truly cultivated, earnest, high-toned, full of 
the noble ambition to devote life to noble 
work for noble ends, a very few years 
would strikingly demonstrate their influence 
in raising our young men, as a@ class, to a very | 
much higher plane than that which they at | 
present occupy? The question of higher | 
female education, then, which is simply that | 
of the development of woman to the highest 


possible point of intellectual and moral ex- | 


cellence, is surely well worthy the attention 
of every thoughtful man and enlightened 
patriot. 

The two great points at present under dis- | 
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cussion in regard to female education, seem 
to be those of “ édentical education” and 
“‘ ¢dentical co-education,” the latter, of course, 
implying not only the assimilation of the 
education of girls to that of boys, but also 
that the education of the two sexes should 
be conducted ‘ogether, even in its more ad- 
vanced stages, thus compelling the girls not 


| 
only to run the same race with the boys, but | 
to run it in equal lengths. 





* The following extract from Mr. Kingsley’s new 
book ‘* Health and Education ”’ bears strongly upon 
this point. ‘* Let me ask women to educate them- 
selves, not for their own sakes merely, but for the | 
sake of others. For whether they will or not, they | 
must educate others. I do not speak merely of those 
who may be engaged in the work of direct teaching— | 
that they ought to be well taught themselves, who | 
can doubt? I speak of those, and in so doing I 
speak of every woman, young and old, who exercises 
as wife, as mother, as aunt, as sister, or as friend, 
an influence, indirect it may be, and unconscious, | 
but still potent and practical, on the minds and 
characters of those about them, especially of men. 
How potent and practical that influence is, those 
know best who know most of the world, and most of 
human nature. There are those who consider—and 
I agree with them—that the education of boys under | 
the age of twelve years ought to be entrusted as much 
as possible to women. 


true. I pity the ignorance and conceit of the man | 


who fancies that he has nothing left to learn from | 


cultivated women.” 


It is against this | 
| man does for him. 


Let me ask of whz iod | . 
et me ask of what period | Clarke holds to be laws clearly written by 
of youth and of manhood does not the same hold 
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mode of education, especially, that Dr. 
Clarke’s most urgent warnings are directed. 
“It is one thing,” he says, “to put upa 
goal a long way off, five or six months, or 
three or four years distant, and to tell girls 
and boys, each in their own way, to strive 
for it ; and quite a different thing to put up 
the same goal, at the same distance, and 
oblige each sex to run their race for it, side 
by side on the same road, in daily competi. 
tion with each other, and with equal expen- 
diture of force at all times. Identical co- 
education is racing in the latter way.” For 


| his deprecation of this system he adduces 


several strong physiological reasons, his prin- 
ciples being in outline the following: That 


| the more delicately organized and less vigor- 
| ous physical system of woman, with a brain 


some five or six ounces lighter than that of 


| man, cannot stand so great a strain, either 


mental or physical, as that of man, and that 


| consequently the average girl should not be 


expected to do as much work, either mental 
or physical, as the average boy. 

1. That the special organization of woman 
marks out for her a special career, as that of 


2. That overwork of the brain, during the 


| years usually devoted to higher education, 


diverts the vital force needed for properly 
maturing the feminine organization ; and 


| that the injurious effects thereby caused will 
| be too often and too sadly perceptible when 


the days of study are over, and the serious 


f work of life begins. 


3. That the law of female force and work 
differs from that of male force and work ; 


| and that, while a boy may safely study six 


hours daily, a girl may not do so without 
injury for more than four or five, requiring, 
in addition, a remission of study and work 
at regular intervals. 

Disregard of these principles, which Dr. 


God in the physical constitution of the fe- 
male sex, he maintains to be a fruitful source 
of the debility and ill-health so unfortu- 
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nately common among American women, 
often laying the foundation of serious or- 
ganic disease. In confirmation of his posi- 
tion he cites case after case, in which he 
thus sums up the cause of neuralgic nerves 
and confirmed malady : “She lost her health 
simply because she undertook to do her 
work in a boy’s way and not,in a girl’s way.” 
And he adds the alarming prediction that, if 
the causes of female ill-health “ continue for 
the next half century, and increase in the 
same ratio as they have done for the last 
fifty years, it requires no prophet to foretell 
that the wives who are to be mothers in our 
republic must be drawn from trans-Atlantic 
homes.” Of course even Dr. Clarke admits 
that over-education is only one among many 
causes for the existence of such a state of 
things. He alludes to the “‘ perpetual pie 


and doughnut” of American tables ; tothe 
“ stiff corsets and heavy skirts” of the dress 
of American women ; and—unfortunately not 
of American women alone—to the foolish 
dissipation, late hours, and perpetual excite- 


ment in which so many of them are im- 
mersed ; and to the grasping demands of the 
race for wealth— driving the unremitting 
factory wheels and the unresting factory 
“hands,” male and female alike, with as 
unrelenting an impetus as ever slave-driver 
did his gang. Certainly, when all these 
causes, added to the unnatural high-pressure 
life of American cities, are taken into consi- 
deration, it would seem as if the educational 
system might be considerably lightened of 
the responsibility of producing so much fe- 
minine ill-health ; although Dr. Clarke ex- 
plicitly declares that “‘ the number of female 
graduates in American schools and colleges 
who have been permanently disabled to a 
greater or less degree, is so great as to ex- 
cite the gravest alarm, and to demand the 
serious attention of the community.” 

To this assertion of Dr. Clarke’s there 
have, however, been numerous replies, and 
the representatives of various American col- 
leges, both co-educating and exclusively 


the healthiest. 
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female, have met his charges in very forci- 
ble and convincing terms. Certain co-edu- 
cating colleges in the United States, Ober- 
lin and Antioch especially, have had special 
enquiries made regarding the health of their 
living female graduates, enquiries which 
have been, in many cases, most satisfacto- 
rily answered in such terms as the following 
from Kansas: “A troop of merry child- 
ren ; good health and a happy home.” The 
percentage of deaths among the graduates of 
more than forty years, they declare to be 
nearly one-twentieth greater among the male 
than among the female graduates. Miss 
Avery, the resident physician at Vassar Col- 
lege, and Miss Maria Mitchell, professor of 
astronomy at that institution—an American 
Mary Somerville—testified to Miss Emily 
Faithful, on her visit to Vassar, ‘that the 
girls who studied the hardest there were also 
They traced the bad health 
of American women to its true source : the 
terrible severity and extremes of climate, 
combined with the unwholesome habit of 
heating houses with furnaces, to the exclu- 
sion of any proper ventilation, and the wide- 
spread disinclination to physical exercise of 
any description.” And Miss Faithful “ ven- 
tures to add that the delicacy complained of 
is also due to the fearful rapidity with which 
our American cousins apply the rule of do- 
ing ‘smartly’ whatever they have on hand, 
to their meals, and to their intemperate use 
of iced water throughout winter and sum- 
mer.” 

From Michigan University, also a co-edu- 
cating institution, we are told that “the 
college girls pertinaciously keep their health 
and strength in a way that is aggravating, 
and they persist in evincing a capability fcr 
close and continued mental labour, which, 
to the ordinary estimation of woman’s brain 
power, seems like pure wilfulness.” And 
the President says, as regards their mental 
health and endurance, that “the young wo- 
men have addressed themselves to their 
work with great zeal, and have shown them- 
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selves quite capable of meeting the demands 
of severe studies as successfully as their 
class-mates of the other sex. Their work, 
so far, does not evince less variety of aptitude 
or less powerof grappling even with higher 
mathematics than we find in the young men. 
They receive no favours, and desire none. 
They are subjected to precisely the same 
tests as the men.” 

Miss Brackett, editress of one of the re- 
plies to Dr. Clarke’s book, undertakes to 
show that the health of American boys has 
been as much injured by over-taxed brains 
and want of sufficient attention to physical 
development as that of girls has been. And 
an American correspondent, quoted by Dr. 
Maudsley, declares that ‘‘ the medical mind 
of the United States is arrayed in a very ill- 
tempered opposition, on assumed physiolo- 
gical grounds, to the higher education of 
women in a continuous curriculum, and es- 
pecially to the co-education of the Western 
Colleges,” and adds, to the successful re- 
sults of Oberlin and Antioch as to health as 
well as mental and moral improvement, the 
fact that the “ Quaker College of Swarth- 
more claims a steady improvement in the 
health of its girl-graduates, dating from the 
commencement of their college course.” 
He goes on to say: “ There are other rea- 
sons which go to make up the languid young- 
ladyhood of the American girl. Her child- 
hood is denied the happy out-door sports of 
her brothers. There is a resolute shutting 
out of everything like a noisy romp ; the 
active games, and all happy boisterous 
plays, by field or roadside, are not proper 
for her! She is cased in a cramping dress 
so heavy and inconvenient that no boy could 
wear it for a day without falling into gloomy 
views of life. All this martyrdom to pro- 
priety and fashion tells upon strength and 
symmetry, and the girl reaches womanhood 
a wreck. That she reaches it at all under 
these suftering and bleached-out conditions, 
is due to her superior elasticity to resist a 
method of education that would have killed 
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off all the boys years before. There are 
abundant statistics to prove that hard study 
is the discipline and tonic most girls need 
to supplant the too great sentimentality and 
useless day-dreams fostered by fashionable 
idleness, and provocative of ‘nerves’, melan- 
choly, and inanition generally ; and, so far as 
statistics can, that the women graduates of 
these colleges make as healthy and happy 
wives and mothers as though they had never 
solved a mathematical problem, nor trans- 
lated Aristotle.” 

From all this uniting testimony it would 
seem that, so far as physical considerations 
are concerned, co-education, notwithstand- 
ing what Miss Faithful calls Dr. Clarke’s 


| “ extravagant attack,” has stood its ground 


remarkably well. Yet it may well be that the 
American forcing system, extending to intel- 
lectual as well as to other things, has really 
been carried in many cases to an injudicious 


| extreme, and that a word of warning was not 


unneeded. Nor is it unneeded in Canada, 
when we find school-inspectors, who ought 
to know better, urging upon their female 
teachers to “ give the girls plenty of writing ” 
out of school hours, so as to keep them at 


close mental work for several hours over and 


above the six hours of school confinement; and 
when we find young children of from seven 
to ten loaded with lessons to learn out of 
school-hours, including so much writing, in 
the way of copying sums, &c., that poor pa- 
rents find the supply of the necessary paper 
aserious tax. Let us hope that a greater 
degree of practical enlightenment will ere 
long prevail, and that barbarities like these 
will soon become obsolete. 

As regards intellectual and moral consi- 
derations, co-education seems, so far as it 
has yet been tried, to have resulted as fav- 
ourably as it has physically. All the testimony 
cited in an interesting article in the ation 
goes to show that experience has falsified the 
prediction of Mr. Buchan, in his paper read 
before the Ontario Teachers’ Association, 
that “the college that instructs the sexes 
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together must finally have its standard rela- | 
So far from this has been | 
the actual result, that the President of Mi- | 
“ During the | 


tively lowered.” 


chigan University declares : 
last three years we have been steadily in- 
creasing the requirements for admission, and 


broadening the range of studies.” In a 


. . . . j 
moral point of view, the results of this Uni- 
versity co-education have been not less satis. | 


factory. Contrary to some a frior? reasoning, 
those who have watched the experiment 
declare that the influence of co-education 
has proved a refining and elevating one to 
both sexes. One observer declares his convic- 
tion “that young men are never so animated 
to high endeavour, never so put upon their 
manliness, as when in the presence of wo- 
men ; and equally, that women are never so 
inspired by womanly sentiment, or so raised 
to noble efforts, as by the presence of true 
gentlemen.” Other testimony, also founded 
on personal observation, concurs in this 
opinion, and ,one remark concerning the 
results of co-education, is to the effect that it 
tends to remove some of the foolish illusions 
which bring about premature affaires de ceur. 


‘* Baith bent above the same braid page 
Outspread upon our knee, 
Your eyes were on your lesson,— 
But my lesson was in thee !” 
‘** And mind ye, Jeanie Morrison, — 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Because the bairnies laughing said 
We clecked thegether hame ?” 


But few boys are born poets, and such a 


pure and tender boyish fancy as is here de- 
| scribedwould have an elevating and refining, 


| rather than an injurious effect. 


And it will 


| be seen that the poet-lover testifies that the 
| little maiden’s eyes, at least, “ were on her 


| desson !” 
| cases 


At all events, such exceptional 


were never considered to militate 


| against the Scottish parish school system of 
| co-education. 


But, like many other doubtful experi- 
ments, the results of which often turn out 


| very differently from @ priori theories, co- 


| clusion can be arrived at. 


education will have to be fairly and fully 
worked out before any satisfactory final con- 
In the meantime, 
as higher female education in Canada is as 


| yet based entirely on the principle of sepa- 


This is reassuring to those who, noting the | 


tendency of Canadian girls to precocious 
flirtations, would fear lest such a system of 
education should have the effect of increasing 
the evil. 


the mind with other objects, in reality prove 


But it would seem as if the disci- | 
pline of hard study, and the occupation of | 


an antidote to what often arises from sheer | 


vacuity and want of any other adequate in- 
terest. Certainly Cupid does often find his 
way into places where he has clearly no 
business ; and even the parish schools of 
Scotland, where, as in our common schools, 
children of both sexes studied together, have 
not been proof against his insidious advances: 
witness Motherwell’s exquisite little poem 


of “Jeanie Morrison,” in which he so vividly | 


recalls those early school days, when he and 
his first love sat on the same bench, conning 
their lesson together :— 


rate education, it more immediately concerns 
us to know how ¢hat should be conducted ; 
and whether the objections raised against 
separate identical education are well founded. 

Few, probably, would care to dispute this 
enunciation by Dr. Maudsley of a great 
general principle: “It is plain that we ought 
to recognise sex in education, and to provide 
that the method and aim of mental culture 
should have regard to the specialities of 
woman’s physical and mental nature. Each 
sex must develop after its kind ; and if edu- 
cation, in its fundamental meaning, be the 
external cause to which evolution is the in- 
ternal answer ; if it be the drawing out of the 


| internal qualities of the individual into their 


' 


highest perfection by the influence of the 
most fitting external conditions, there must 
be a difference in the method of education 
of the two sexes, answering to differences in 
their physical and mental natures.” 











But though this principle be a true one, 


it by no means follows that the same studies 
which are nourishing, invigorating, and sti- 


mulating to the “ mental natures” of boys, | 


may not be equally beneficial to those of 
girls, any more than that the same kind of 
physical nourishment is not equally good for 
the physical natures of both. Though mental 
characteristics may differ, the mental processes 
as well as the nutritive processes, are the | 
same in both sexes, and what, invigorates 
these in the one sex will be found to have 
the same effect in the other also. But, 
moreover, in educating a boy, there is, or 
ought to be, some reference to the particular | 
mental organization that he exhibits, so that | 





the faculties which are weak or deficient may 
be strengthened, while those which are natur- | 
ally strong may be prevented from attaining | 
an undue preponderance. Now, what are 
the points in which the mental nature of | 
woman is confessedly weak, and what are | 


| prejudice. 
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mental constitution, and to strengthen and 
develop the judgment and the reasoning 
powers. For a nervous, sensitive, imagina- 
tive boy, approaching in temperament to the 
feminine type, these severer studies are 
thought especially necessary to strengthen 
his nature for the duties and experiences of 
life, and to give his mind a due equilibrium, 
by developing the powers naturally deficient. 
In like manner girls need, even more than 
boys, studies such as mathematics, to give 
concentration and steadiness of thought; 


| such as languages, thoroughly learned, to 


teach accuracy of thought and expression ; 
such as mental philosophy, to enlarge the 
sphere of thought and raise the mental tone ; 
such as logic, to give clearness of thought 
and strengthen the judgment, naturally too 
much under the dominion of feeling and 
Had boys been, for generations 
past, educated on the same miserably super- 
ficial system which has been the rule with 


the qualities in danger of being unduly pre- | girls, filling their minds with an undigested 


dominant? According to the concurrent | 
testimony of observers of both sexes, we find 


chaos of heterogeneous facts, and expending 
their energies on a number of so-called “ac- 


that woman, while in general more acute in | complishments,” ad/ imperfectly acquired, it 
observation and quicker in perception than | is probable that their minds would have 
man, is, at the same time, much less accurate | exhibited much of the superficiality and 
and thorough-going ; that, with a more vivid | 


imagination, greater versatility, keener sensi- 
bility, a more delicate nervous organization, 


warmth of emotional temperament, she has 
less power of concentration and sustained 


thought—weaker reflective and reasoning | 


powers than man ; so that her judgment is 
at the same time weaker and more likely to 
be swayed by strong prejudices, as we see 
constantly exemplified in daily life. Now 
the ordinary system of female education 
which has prevailed in the past, so far as it 
has been a system, has been exactly adapt- 
ed to increase rather than to lessen these 
points of difference, since to women have 
been almost denied those severer studies that 
tend to check the undue influence of the 
imagination and the emotions, to brace the 





inaccuracy which have so long been held to 
demonstrate the great mental inferiority of 


| women. 
and much greater strength of sympathy and | 


Mr. Morley in arecent paper says: “Wo- 
men are at present far less likely than men 
to possess a sound intelligence and a habit 
of correct judgment. They will remain so 
while they have less ready access than 
men to the best kinds of literary and scien- 
tific training.” Kant, while he imputes to 
man the “noble virtues,” allows to woman 
only the “ deautiful ones,” which are nothing 
more than amiable, unreasoning impulses. 
Do not these and many similar observations 
show how much the female mind, from its 
very constitution, requires invigorating men- 
tal discipline, and a liberal and thorough 
culture ? 


But, some one may object: Wewant women 
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to remain women, not to approximate to 
the qualities of men. Granted, in so far as 
all that constitutes the essential idea of woman 
is concerned. But surely that essential idea 
does not include narrowness of thought, 
weakness of judgment, prejudiced intoler- 


ance, the silliness and frivolity of vacant | 


minds! All these imply a degeneracy from 
the true idea of woman as a he/pmeet to man. 
Will she not be a truer helper, a safer coun- 


sellor, if she be wise, earnest, thoughtful, | 


unprejudiced and sagacious in judgment ; if, 


in short, she approximate to Wordsworth’s | 


noble ideal of the 


‘* Perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


And there is not the slightest reason to sup- | 
pose that she needs, or is likely to lose the | 


slightest particle of her natural tenderness 


and womanliness in becoming this nobler | 
The laws which God has im- | 
planted deep in her organization will secure | 


creature. 


her against such danger far more than all 
the moralizings of men. Give a lily the rich- 


est soil, the most generous culture you like, | 


and you will never transform it into a rose, 
far less into an oak. 


the more highly a woman’s nature is devel- 


oped by ¢horough culture, the more true a | 
woman will she become. The more elevated | 
a nature is—other things being equal—it is | 


the more ¢ru/y tender. When we find Mrs. 


Browning—with a classical training of which | 
many an Oxonian might be proud—produc- | 
ing such exquisite love-poems as the “Son- | 
nets from the Portuguese,” such tenderly | 
maternal ones as her lines to her “ Young | 
when we see Mary Somerville, 

with her masculine studies and mathematical | 
authorship, preserving to the last all the deli- | 
cate graces of a gentle womanly character ; | 
when we see Parepa Rosa, amid all the | 


’ 


Florentine ; 


triumphs of a brilliant professional career, 
pining for the little child that was only to be 
laid dead in her longing arms ; we need 
hardly fear that the greatest gifts, the most 


It will only become a | 
more beautiful, more perfect lily. And so, | 
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| generous culture that a woman can have, will 


be likely to render her “ masculine ” in any 
| other sense than that of possessing the 
| greater vigour of mental tone, which is surely 
in itself a desirable thing, whether for man 
orwoman. It is only a Aa/f culture that 
makes “masculine” women—the shallow 
| and noisy pretenders who have dragged the 
| “ Rights of Woman” in the mire till they 
| have made the very term a by-word ! * 
Of course, however, there is no need for 
| carrying this severer study to an injurious 
extreme. It is very probable that this may 
| have been done in some of the American 

Colleges, and that girls may have been un- 
| duly stimulated to too arduous and incessant 
study at an age when such demands over- 
tax the brain. There is no necessity for set- 
ting girls to run the same race with boys in 
equal time ; and even days are often injured 
by being driven through the course too fast, 
with too severe and unremitting mental la- 
bour. But if a girl’s earlier years are well 
| and judiciously directed, it is possible to lay 
a good foundation of solid groundwork dur- 
| ing those years, without at all overtaxing her 


* The true ‘* Rights of Woman” have been thus 
| beautifully expressed : 


‘* The rights of woman ! what are they ? 
The right to labour and to pray ; 
The right to comfort in distress, 
The right, when others curse, to bless ; 
The right to love whom others scorn, 
The right to comfort all who mourn ; 
The right to shed new joy on earth, 
The right to feel the soul’s high worth ; 
The right to lead the soul to God 
Along the path her Saviour trod— 
The path of meekness and of love, 
The path of faith that leads above, 
The path of patience under wrong, 
The path in which the weak grow strong ; 
Such woman’s rights our God will bless, 
And crown their champions with success,” 


No one would quarrel with such a definition ; but 
it will be found that, other things being equal, the 
| woman of thorough culture will use these ‘‘ rights ” 
| more freely and more wisely than she whose educa- 


| tion has been narrow or superficial. 





powers, physical or mental. To this, indeed, 
might advantageously be given the larger 
portion of those dreary hours which many 
girls, totally devoid of musical talent, are 
compelled to spend in “ practising” an art 
which in after-life they never think of using. 
And by gaining such a fundamental ground- 
work, ‘horough, so far as it goes, girls may 


thus be prepared, like boys, for pursuing to | 


advantage the deeper studies which they 
may find congenial, in the maturer years 
which begin when a girl’s education is popu- 
larly supposed to be “finished.” In England 
it is proposed that “after a girlhood of 
healthful work and healthful play, when her 
development is complete and her constitu- 
tion settled, the student, at the age of eight- 
een or nineteen, should begin the college 
course, and should be prepared to end it at 
twenty-two or twenty-three.” 

What a boon such a “course,” or even 
the pursuit of ove congenial study or art, 
properly directed, would be to most of our 
aimless girls “in society,” a very little ob- 
servation would suffice to show. Many a 
mother in “ easy circumstances” is utterly 


at a loss to know what to do with her “ fin- | 


ished’ daughter, thrown on her own re- 
sources, without necessary domestic duties 


to fulfil, with nothing in the way of real | 


“occupation,” forced to fill up her time in 
the best way she can, with morning calls, 
shopping, practising, desultory reading, and 


almost useless “ fancy work.” What wonder | 
that good mental powers, frittered in this | 
way, should by-and-by perish by intellectual | 


atrophy ! 


And how many a girl, of average energy 
and ability, really suffers from the almost | 
insupportable dulness of a life in which she | 
has no vivid interests, no mental stimulus— | 
nothing to give any adequate outlet to her 


faculties and energies! Such dulness, pro- 


ceeding from mental inanition, has, under 


specially concurrent circumstances, induced 


low spirits, morbidness, nervousness, hyste- | 
ria, consumption, habits of intemperance, | 
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and even insanity! What wonder if girls, 
suffering from this dull and objectless exist- 
ence, sometimes take refuge in the excite- 
ment of a foolish flirtation, ending in a rash 
and unhappy marriage? What wonder if, 
in many more cases, they seek the lacking 
interest in extravagance in dress, in the 
fashionable dissipation which destroys far 
more health than does over-study, and in 
the sensational novel-reading which, with its 
exaggerated and /ruit/ess demands upon the 
emotional nature, is far more injurious, phy- 
sically and mentally, than even an undue 
proportion of good hard intellectual work ? 
It may be said that there is plenty of active 
philanthropic work for girls with unoccupied 
leisure on their hands. But a// girls are not 
specially fitted for such kinds of this work 
as come in their way, nor indeed is that 
always of a kind to absorb beneficially a 
girl’s surplus of mental energy ; least of all 
if she have any special tendencies which 
crave for development and use. And most 
women would be better fitted for the useful 
discharge of the philanthropic work they may 
undertake, by a bracing mental training of 
vigorous study. 

There is abundant evidence of the bene- 
ficial effect of earnest continued study, and 
of the interests which it brings in its train, 
| on the health as well as the happiness of 
| young women. President Hunter, in speak- 

ing of the “remarkably good ” health of the 
young ladies who attend the new Normal 
College in New York, says, that in his opin- 
ion “ the amount of mental work they have 
| to do is physically beneficial ; the most effi- 
| cient sanitary measure for a safe passage 
from girlhood to womanhood being, study 
enough to keep the mind occupied with 
other thoughts than those pertaining to sex 
| and self.” Professor Huxley expresses sub- 
stantially the same opinion when he de- 
.clares his belief that even the severe study 
required in preparation for the medical pro- 
| fession would be less: injurious to the phy- 
sical health of women than the vacuity and 
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inanition of the average life of young ladies. | 
Even Dr. Maudsley admits that many “ suf- 
fer not a little in mind and body from a me- 
thod of education which tends to develop 
the emotional at the expense of the intellec- | 
tual nature ; and by their exclusion from ap- 
propriate fields of practical activity.” How 
many of the daughters of luxurious homes 
are continually needing “ tonics,” medical 
men will testify. But, as Mrs. Garrett An- | 
derson says: “There is no tonic in the 
pharmacopzia to be compared with happi- | 
ness ; and happiness worth calling such is 
not known where the days drag along filled | 
with make-believe occupations and dreary | 
sham amusements.” 

Nor would the effect upon bodily and | 
mental health be the only beneficial result 
of a higher intellectual training. How much 
the whole tone of feminine life would be 
raised, if higher interests than those of dress, 





gossip, and amusement, were systematically 


cultivated ? How much less would there 
tending towards detraction, were the minds 
of women more generally open to the nu- 
merous elevating subjects of interest in 
which their minds could find occupation of a 


nobler kind than that of minutely discussing | 


the petty affairs of their neighbours! And 
with more mental occupation, and more 


real culture, there would be infinitely less of | 


that absorption and extravagance in dress 
which is one of our relics of barbarism, and 
which causes many an anxious paterfamilias 
to sigh over the magnitude of bills that he is | 
powerless to diminish. There 
greater simplicity and good taste in dress, 
and also in language. We should not hear | 
so much of that slangy talk in which too 
many young ladies indulge, and in which, 
owing to the delicate correlation between 
thought and speech, they can hardly indulge 
freely without some injury to refinement of | 
mind as well as of language. There would | 
be.a stronger appreciation of the value of | 
time, in which women in general are defi- | 


| commonest physiological principles ? 


would be | 
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cient ; and by a more methodical use of it, 
even wives and mothers could save from the 
time unnecessarily spent in dress and so- 


| ciety, sufficient leisure to keep up some 


knowledge of things in regard to which 
their minds had previously been trained to 
intelligent activity. By so doing they would 


certainly become more intelligent com- 


| panions, and even counsellors, to their hus- 


bands, removing the temptation arising 
from lack of society at home to seek it 
among male companions abroad. How much 


| better fitted, too, might mothers become 


for the care of children and invalids, since 
it is to be feared that many a valuable life is 
cut short—many an infant one nipped in 
the bud, or at least deprived of some of its 


| rightful vigour and vitality, through the ig- 


norance of mothers and nurses as to the 
How 
much influence might the higher culture of 


women exercise in stimulating self-culture 


| among young men, especially in the homes 
be of the trivial gossip that is perpetually | 


of wealthy yeomen, where the sons are too 


| apt to remain in a state of intellectual stag- 
nation that will tell in future on the status 
of Canada among the nations. 


How much, 
in the conflict of opinion that is ever in- 
creasing, might the influence of woman on 


| the side of Christianity be strengthened by 


a more thorough mental training, since, 


without losing in any degree the strong 


realizing faith which is more especially her 
happy privilege, she would be better qualj- 
fied to give “a reason for the faith that is 
in her,” and more free from the narrownesses, 
weaknesses, and inconsistencies that too often 
prejudice intelligent observers against the 
faith that she is so anxious to commend. 
And how often, by the cultivation of habits 


| of deeper reflection, and by a wider range 
| of thought, would women be saved from 


being a drag upon the right efforts and aspi- 
rations of their husbands ; from being even 
a snare and a temptation to them, not from 
any wrong intention, but from a partial and 
superficial judgment. 











But there is another point of view, more 
closely concerning the interests of women 
themselves, in which a thorough early train- 
ing is most important. In theory, the true 
sphere of woman is the domestic one ; her 
destined end, that of wife and mother. 
And, doubtless, this 7s her happiest destiny, 
when it is reached by means of that real 
heart-union, which is the only safe condition 
of the external one. But in actual life this 
does not come in the ordinary course of 
events, to all women; indeed, statistics 
teach us that to many it cannot. Is it not 
then a cruel delusion, to foster in girls the 


idea that in marriage lies a woman’s on/y | 


prosperous and happy career, failing which, 


life must be blank and objectless? And | 


why, seeing that a single life must inevitably 
be the lot of so many, should she not be 
encouraged to possess herself of some means 
of achieving an honourable independence, 
instead of being driven to choose, eventu- 
ally, between poverty and a dependence 
that sacrifices her self-respect, or a merce- 
nary marriage, still more destructive of it ? 
This need is recognized clearly enough 
among the humbler classes; and the 
“ trade” learned, or the “situation” obtain- 
ed, soon makes girls self-supporting and 
self-reliant. But, in richer homes, because 
the daughter can be maintained comfort- 
ably till the time when, as it is hoped, she 
will be married, she is often encouraged to 
waste valuable years in comparative idle- 
ness; and then, perhaps, when sudden 
bereavement or adversity comes, she is 
compelled, with the best and freshest years 
of her life gone, with faculties dulled by 
disuse, and a mind that had been frittered 
away on the most desultory pursuits, af /ast, 
reluctantly, to choose “a career.” Too often 
she has but little choice ;—the alternative 
between teaching, after a fashion that perpe- 
tuates her own superficialty, or sewing, with 
its miserably poor remuneration, and its 
unhealthy confinement. Even if the anti- 
cipated marriage does come, how often there 
4 
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follows an early widowhood, when with the 
additional weight of the care of young chil- 
dren on her hands, the mother, unfitted by 
previous preparation, has to toil, with sadly 
untrained powers, for a bare subsistence for 
| herself and them! Without trespassing 
unnecessarily at present upon the disputed 
question of woman’s work, would it not be 
a real benefit to society, were every girl en- 
couraged to learn thoroughly some one kind 
of veal work, be it profession, art, or handi- 
craft ; something which would bring her not 
only subsistence, but interesting occupation 
| should she have to travel the journey of life 


| alone. Our American neighbours are be- 
| ginning to learn this lesson from their many 
| commercial reverses, and it is a useful lesson 
| to learn, although in their case, rather sharp- 
ly taught. As to the choice of an occupa- 
tion, regard should certainly be shown, as 
in the case of boys, to any strong distin- 
guishing bias or impulse, such as seems to 
be especially implanted by the Divine 
Author of our being, to incline to the adop- 
tion of such callings as would otherwise be 
but little chosen. The strong natural im- 
pulse which has drawn some women to the 
medical profession, in spite of the severe 
preliminary study, the heavy adventitious 
clogs that have retarded their progress, and 
the discouraging and ungenerous rebuffs 
which they have in many cases received, 
must surely, according to the principle of 
final causes, have a strong razson d étre.* 


* The following sketch of Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson, who has been several times referred to in 
this article, is an illustration, at once, of the diffi- 
culties which beset the path of female medical 
students and of the perseverance which has overcome 
them with the most satisfactory results. ‘‘ Nearly 
twelve years ago I heard of a young lady of high 
position, who was making almost desperate efforts 
to win her way into the medical profession. She 
had taken a room near one of the largest hospitals 
in London, to which she was not openly admitted, 
that she might study cases of disease or injury, but 
where, through the generosity of certain physicians, 
she was able, as it were, to pick up such crumbs of 
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It will be found, in spite of the objectors,| It has been urged against the choice of 
that such women will have an ample field | a profession by women, that they thereby 
in ministering to their own sex and to chil- | run the risk of closing against themselves 
dren, as well as in the most useful capacity | the gate of domestic life. Such an objection 
of medical missionaries ; while the gradual | can hardly be seriously sustained, since, 
establishment of exclusively female medical | even if a woman should eventually meet 
coll eges will do away with the most plausible | with the possibility of a worthy union, her 
argument of the objectors. It is a pity that | thorough professional training would be by 
in this, as in many other matters, woman has | no means thrown away; while no man 
for some time seemed to assume a some- | whose regard was worth having would be 
what aggressive attitude. She has been in | repelled by the circumstance that a woman 
the uneasy position of an unrecognized | had had the courage and wisdom to provide 
state, and has been obliged to contend | for herself an independent means of subsist- 
stoutly, though not selfishly, for “ recogni- | ence in case of need. There can hardly be 
tion.” When this shall have been fully | much doubt which is the more dignified and 
accorded to her—when man shall no longer | happier position for women: to drag out 
treat her with the mock deference which too | idle useless lives, wasting their energies in 
often does duty for real respect—when he | inane pursuits, in gossip, crochet work, 
shall act towards her as if he considered | morning visits, and evening dissipation,— 
her not a toy nor an ornamental lay figure, | waiting, as we have satirists enough to tell 
but as a helpmeet, a friend and fellow- | us, for the husband who never comes—or 
work er,—she will assume a less aggressive | to have these same lives filled with delight- 
position, and things will fall gradually to | ful and engrossing occupations, which shall 
their natural level; when it will probably | make their developed and cultivated woman- 
be found that there is work enough for even | hood a blessing to their country and their 
exceptional women, without interfering with | age. 
the interests of “‘the more worthy gender.” * The fact that the profession of teaching is 
eee ' ; F ~ | falling so much into the hands of women, is 
nformation as might fall from the table of the male oa ° 
a strong argument for their higher education. 


students. By dint of her perseverance, means of | : 
information and study increased. I visited her room | In New York, nine-tenths of the teachers 


near the hospital, and found this young lady sur- | —————--———---—— ——= 
rounded by specimens such as are conventionally | ing of the household, the bringing up of the chil- 





supposed to bring fainting fits on any person of that | dren ; the women who bide at home, while the men 
sex at sight. I found that being excluded from the | are away, it may be at the other end of the earth. 
usual medical and surgical schools, she had been | Let women, duly educated and legally qualified, 
compelled to employ lecturers to teach her alone. | teach to women, what every woman ought to know, 
Fortunately she had the means of doing this, but it | and what her parents will very properly object to 
amounted to her establishing a medical college, of | her hearing from almost any man. This is one of 
which she was the only student. That lady is now | the main reasons why I have, for twenty years past, 
known as Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, an emi- | advocated the training of women for the medical 


nent physician, who has done, not her sex alone, but | profession, and one which countervails, in my mind, 


this entire community, a great benefit by showing | all possible objections to such'a movement. And 


that a woman’s professional success is not incon- | now, thank God, I am seeing the common sense of 
sistent with her being a devoted and happy wife and | Great Britain, and, indeed, of every civilized nation, 
gradually coming round to that which seemed to me, 
when I first conceived of it, a dream too chimerical 
to be cherished, save in secret—the restoring woman 


mother.” 

* Mr. Kingsley in ‘‘ Health and Education,” 
formerly quoted, says, in a plea for a more general 
knowledge of hygienic principles :—‘‘ I say, women | to her natuual share in that sacred office of healer, 
as wellas men. I should have said women rather | which she held in the Middle Ages, and from which 
than men. For it is the women who have the order- | she was thrust out during the sixteenth century.” 
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are women, and the Board of Education 
there declare the teaching by women to be 
more satisfactory than that by men. In the 
United States, as a whole, one-third of the 
common school teachers are women, while 
many of the chairs in the female colleges 
are filled by female professors, one of whom, 
the professor of mathematics at Antioch, is 
said “to have taught, without book, the 
most abstruse portions of her science with a 
clearness which the best male professors 
acknowledged could not be surpassed.” In 
Canada, women are fast gaining the same 
numerical preponderance as teachers, as 


must always be the case in a new country, | 


where there are so many more tempting 
openings for ambitious young men. If, 
therefore, the early training of our boys, as 
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For the continuation of such studies—the 
building to be erected on such a superstruc- 
ture—Vassar College, the most magnificent 
ot female colleges, with its boarding accom- 
modation for 300 students, and splendid 
provisions for studying to the fullest advan- 
| tage, affords most available facilities ; realis- 
ing in actual life Tennyson’s playful day- 
dream of a feminine college : 


| «With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 


And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair.” 


The girls in the United States should be 
well educated, and the advantages that many 
of them have enjoyed are already telling 
upon their ranks of female authorship. One 
part of female education they have, however, 
as a rule left unprovided for, though atten- 


well as our girls, is to be in the hands of | tion has recently been called to the omission. 


women, (and it is to be remembered that 
the earliest groundwork of an education | 
often determines the character of the whole), 
is it not of considerable importance that the 
mental training of women should be 
thorough, instead of superficial ? 

The New York New Normal College, | 
before mentioned, with accommodation for 
1,500 students, and a thorough equipment of | 


| 
| 


educational facilities, is probably the finest | 
Institution in the world for the education of | 
female teachers. It provides for “a careful 

training in Latin, French, German, History, | 
Mathematics as far as Trigonometry, Physics, | 
Botany, Astronomy, Zoology, English Litera- | 
ture, Rhetoric and Composition, Drawing | 
and Music ; these regular studies being sup- | 
plemented by lectures on Mineralogy, Che- 
mistry, Anatomy and Physiology, and other | 
branches of science. No pretence is made | 
to anything like a mastery of all the stu- | 
dies pursued. It were folly to attempt it in 
the time allotted. The instruction given is | 
rather such as to develop habits of intelligent | 
study, while supplying the pupils with such | 
general and fundamental information as will 

fit them for the work of elementary teach- 


| A gentleman whose wife had been educated 


at Hartford Female Seminary, declared him- 


| self thoroughly satisfied with her education 


in every respect, save that of dread-making; 
and with a view toremedy this defect in the 
education of other future wives, he offered a 
prize for proficiency in this art, which was, 
accordingly, competed for during the past 
summer. Why should not we in Canada 
profit by this experience? Besides training 
our future wives and mothers in such princi- 
ples of physiology, chemistry, and hygiene, 
as may fit them for the intelligent discharge 


| of the duties appertaining to the guidance of 


a household, why should there not always be 
in a ladies’ college, something like a profes- 
sorship of domestic Technology—the appli- 
cation of scientific principles to daily needs 
—and, as there is at the Crystal Palace, 
London, a professor of Domestic Economy, 
the present teacher of which, Miss Hooper, 


| assures us that even in old England there 


never was a time when it was so necessary 
that girls should be instructed inevery branch 
of domestic economy. The principle of 
giving only a special education is as far from 
being right in the case of girls as of boys; 





ing.” 


but certainly a system of education is defec- 
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tive when it contains no provision for the dis- 
charge of those duties which are most likely 
to fall to the lot of the individual. Why, then, 
should not any projected course of female 
education include some practical instruction 
in the different kinds of domestic work ? Of 
this, in a country like ours, women more espe- 
cially require a competent knowledge, since 
the wife of the wealthiest man may at any 
moment be placed in circumstances in 
which ignorance of such matters may be dis- 
astrous to the entire comfort of the house- 
hold. There is no reason why a woman of 
cultivated mind should be unfit for the right 
discharge of housewifely duties ; no necessary 


connexion between a liberal education, lite- | 


raryand scientific tastes, and an untidy ménage 
—badly cooked and ordered meals, and 
neglected children. Whatever public preju- 


dice may say, such lives as that of Mrs. | 


Somerville prove the contrary. When the 
case is otherwise, it most frequently arises 


from not knowing exactly what to do, and | 


how to do it — the defect of a one-sided 
education. Why should not this one-sided- 
ness be remedied by the introduction into 
ladies’ colleges of some training in domestic 
work? Why should we not have competition 
in domestic arts at such institutions, as well 
as at our country shows? Why not have 
prizes for bread-making, for cooking, for neat 
plain sowing, as well as for languages, for 
drawing, and music? Even in old-fashioned 
Edinburgh, the modern Athens, it has long 
been customary for young ladies of “ the 
best families” to take lessons in cooking 
from some experienced “Meg Dodds.” And 
in Canada such an education is even more 
needed ; while, in the homes of the wealthier 
classes at least, it is too often neglected. 
Moreover, might not a due attention to this 
branch of training help us to solve the prob- 
lem, how best to thoroughly utilize the period 
of female education and yet avoid excessive 
brain-work, and a one-sided development? 
As a change of occupation is in itself a 
rest and a recreation, may there not be 
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found, in a judicious commingling of intel- 
lectual and practical education, the golden 
mean we want, and the best corrective to 
the tendency of schools to overwork the 
mind? And an arrangement by which cheer- 
ful, brisk, manual work should be inter- 
spersed, at proper intervals, with the seden- 
tary and brain-tasking studies, would be the 
most effectual preventive of idling, since it 
would afford a useful outlet for physical 
activity, a desirable relief and alterative from 
the strain of mental labour, while it would 
furnish some, at least, of the active exercise 
needed to keep up the tone of physical and 
mental vigour, for which the ordinary “ con- 
stitutional” walk of ladies’ schools gene- 
rally is not nearly enough. As supplying a 
decided variety in school exercise, it would 
constitute a recreation in itself, which should 
not, however, supersede the more absolute 
recreations, and even more active physical 
exercises. The result of such a system would 
probably be to demonstrate that, so far from 
there being any reason why higher culture 
should unfit a woman for domestic duties, 
the truly cultivated woman is in reality the 
one who can best guide the wheels of the 
domestic machinery to move smoothly and 
unobtrusively, both from her more metho- 
dical habits and from the graces and ameni- 
ties which her higher tastes enable her to 
throw over domestic life. And even for 
women of decided literary tastes and pursuits, 
though overburdening domestic duties are 
often a clog upon their progress, yet these 
same domestic duties, in moderation, are a 
useful relief from mental strain ; just as some 
mechanical or other active work is to mascu- 
line students. 

In the courses of lectures to ladies now 
going on both in Toronto and in Montreal, 
as well as in the ladies’ colleges being estab- 
lished throughout the country, we have pro- 
mising signs of a growing interest in this 
important subject. The former, however, 
will have to be conducted on a more sys- 
tematically organized plan, so as to secure 








earnest, systematic, and thorough study, 


which is desirable. As to colleges, which 
for girls out of our large cities will be almost 
the only available means of procuring a 
thorough education, they will require the 
most careful supervision to obviate the 
dangerous tendencies often too correctly 
attributed to such large institutions. In the 
United States even, parents are beginning 
to turn towards the secluded cloister-educa- 
tion of Lower Canada as a relief from the 
too artificial and hot-house education of 
some American higher schools. Most of all, 
therefore, we want in our ladies’ colleges— 
and it is the sine gua non—a pure, high- 
toned atmosphere free from worldly frivolity 
and vanity, from unhealthy rivalry and com- 
petition, from superficial display of all kinds, 









We want an atmosphere in which our Cana- 
dian girls may grow up as pure, and fresh, 
and dewy as English violets, or as the typi- 






from conventionality and fashionable folly. | 
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cal English girl who is not yet quite an extinct 


before they can be of the degree of use| species, and whose graceful combination 


of modest simplicity and gentle unconscious 
dignity presents so attractive a contrast to the 
“loud,” fast-talking, pert, and familiar “ girl 
of the period,” with whose “style” we are 
unfortunately too familiar. Such an atmos- 
phere, it is to be hoped, will characterize 
our Canadian Ladies’ Colleges, in which, 
under the guidance of refined and cultivated 
women, fitted by God for their work, and 
looking in faith for the Divine blessing 
which alone can crown their efforts with suc- 
cess, “ our girls ” shall grow up to be thought- 
ful, high-toned, earnest, intelligently-helpful 
women, crowned with that which high autho- 
rity has declared to be woman’s truest adorn- 
ment, “a meek and quiet spirit ; ” realiza- 
tions of Wordsworth’s beautiful ideal ; to 
beautify with womanly and Christian graces, 


| refinement, and culture, many a future 


Canadian home. 


















NCE more I put my bonnet on, 
And tie the ribbons blue ; 


My showy poplin dress I don, 
That’s just as good as new ; 

And smooth and stately as a swan, 
Go sailing to my pew. 













Once more—ah me ! how oft, how oft 
Shall I the scene repeat ? 

With graceful ease and manner soft, 
I sink into my seat, 

And round the congregation waft 
The sense of odours sweet. 








LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 


BY THE LATE HON. JOSEPH HOWE, 





Lieut-Governor of Nova Scotia. 


A finer form, a fairer face, 
Ne’er bent before the stole ; 

With more restraint no spotless lace 
Did finer orbs control ; 

I shine the beauty of the place, 
And yet I look all soul. 


When to the sinful people round, 
My pitying glances rove, 

The dewy tints of heaven’s profound 
Seem in my eyes to move— 

Too sorrowful their hearts to wound, 
And hardly asking love. 
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And thus for four long years I’ve sat, 
My gloves without a crease, 

For two of them I wore a hat, 
For one a blue pelisse : 

When will the wicked know what’s what, 
The weary heart have peace ? 


My head gear twenty times I’ve changed, 
Worn Paris flowers in spring, 

Wheat sheaves in autumn re-arranged, 
Tried birds of every wing, 

Bade that from paradise estranged, 
Its lustre o’er me fling. 


But yet, as nether millstones”hard, 
The hearts of men appear ; 


Smooth-shaved, or “‘ bearded likethe pard,” | 


They’re worse from year to year ; 
My virtue is its own reward, 
I’m sitting single here. 


The rector’s eyes, a brilliant pair, 
Lit up with love divine, 

Beaming with inspiration rare, 
And phrenzy very fine, 

Like nestling birds from upper air 
Would gently droop to mine. 


What could I think, as, day by day, 
His gaze more earnest grew, 

Till half the girls began to say, 
He neither cared nor knew 

Though all the church should go astray, 
If he could save my pew. 


I read divinity by reams, 
The Bible got by heart ; 

I studied all the church’s “ schemes,” 
Prepared to play my part 

As rector’s wife, as well beseems 
A lady of high art. 


But let the truth at once be told, 
Religion’s cause was nought, 

For twenty thousand pounds in gold 
The rector’s heart was bought ; 

And I was most completely sold, 
The “ blackbird” was not caught. 


The curate’s hair was crisp and brown, 
His colour very high ; 
His ample chest came sloping down, 


| 





Antinous-like his thigh ; 
Sin shrank before his gathered frown, 
Peace whispered in his sigh. 


So young ! I hoped his steps to guide 
From error’s devious way ; 

By bad example sorely tried, 
I feared the youth might stray ; 

To life’s allurements, op’ning wide, 
Become an easy prey. 


I did my best, I watched and prayed, 
His ardent soul to save ; 

But by the sinful flesh betrayed, 
(What could I do but rave ?) 

Ten stone of blonde, in lace arrayed, 
Walked with him down the nave. 


If Gospel truth must now be told, 
I’ve selfish grown of late : 

The banker next, though somewhat old, 
And limping in his gait, 

And quite as yellow as his gold, 
I thought to animate. 


I’m sure my “ note” he would have “ done,” 
With “ two good names” upon it, 

I do not think he ever run 
His eye-glass o’er my sonnet, 

Or counted in the morning sun, 
The feathers in my bonnet. 


The widow’d judge I next essayed, 
His orphans kindly viewing, 

Read Blackstone nearly through, ’tis said, 
All gaudy dress eschewing ; 

But am I doomed to die a maid ? 
Not yet he comes a-wooing. 


Once more I'll put my bonnet on, 
And tie the ribbons blue, 

My showy poplin dress I’ll don, 
That’s just as good as new, 

And slow and stately as a swan, 
Go sailing to my pew. 


Merchants and lawyers half-a-score, 
Bend o’er their hats to pray ; 

Tho’ scatter’d round, I’m very sure 
They always look my way. 

I’ll re-appear—encore, encore ! 
Whom shall I catch to-day ? 
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IFTEEN years ago, London was a | 
much jollier place in every way than 

it is now. It had an individuality of its own 
then ; its big hotels were unbuilt, its Houses 
of Parliament were unfinished ; it was just 
a big, brown, busy city, with a splendid 
river running slap through it. For it hada 
river then, with shores and noble bridges ; 
now it has but a stone trough, with iron | 
drain-pipes across it. One rode on the top 
of busses then, or darted about in hansoms; | 
now, I declare, when I visit London, I 
spend all my time in a coal-cellar, where 
there is an escape of gas, and where all the 


hot cinders from the kitchen fire are emptied | er the soup the less succulent the joint, and 


—I mean the Metropolitan Railway. 
Fifteen years ago, I was in London, living 

ona slender pittance, and much troubled in 

the matter of dinners. As a rule I dined in 


a neighbouring publican, and made out with 


bread and cheese and beer at night. But | 


there were times when the soul craved more 
luxurious living. Those times generally 


coincided pretty accurately with the advent 


of quarter day, and then one would go in | 


for a cut of Simpson’s mutton, or, if more 
reckless, for a dinner at the Wellington, at 
that time just opened, vice ‘ Crockford’s.’ 
Sundays were the worst days for dinner 
arrangements. By breakfasting at noon, 
indeed, one avoided the necessity of any 
luncheon ; but at about five o’clock a des- 
perate craving would come over me, a 


| 


gnawing vulture in the stomach would cease- | 


lessly cry for food. Frequently, I confess, 
an empty purse coincided with an empty 
stomach, and the vulture cried in vain ; but 
sometimes one had a few shillings in one’s 
pocket, and then, even then, the problem 
was a difficult one—where to dine on Sunday. 

I often went on such occasions to an 


underground chamber called the Recesses, 
not far from Long-acre. The promises of 
that establishment were excellent. Soup, 
fish, and joint— all for the modest sum of 
eighteen pence. The performance, how- 
ever, was somewhat feeble. I don’t mean 
to say it wasn’t an excellent dinner for the 
money—it was. But it wasn’t an invigorat- 
ing dinner. The soup was somewhat thin, 
| the fish were generally ‘ fresh’ herrings, and 
| they’d have been better for a little salt ori- 
ginally. The joint was usually boiled beef, 
|and, you ‘see, the joint and the soup were 
| like the two buckets of a well—the strong- 


| vice versa. 





One Sunday, I remember, my funds were 
| getting low, very low. I had determined to 


| remain in my lodgings and support nature 
the middle of the day, on a chop sent in by | 


on tobacco-smoke ; but my hunger was too 
| strong. I had a few shillings left, and as 
the evening wore on, and the cravings of 

my appetite increased, resolution broke 
| down. I put on my hat, and hurried out in 
quest of a dinner. 

How is it everything looks so ghastly on 
Sunday? Don’t tell me about the prickings 
of conscience, misspent day, and all that. 
| Good lack ! I wish I'd nothing worse than 
| that to reproach myself with. But I believe 
| it to be a physical fact that on Sunday the air 
is loaded with bile. I don’t think it rises 
above a certain altitude ; I’ve escaped it on 
the heights of Hampstead, on the hills of Sur- 
rey ; but within a certain distance above the 
| level of the sea [ believe the air, between 
| eleven o’clock a.m., and eight p.m., on 
| Sunday, to be overcharged with bile. _Per- 
| haps it’s owing to so many people being in 
| church or chapel, and that they leave their 
| bile outside, as they do their umbrellas on 

a wet day. 


eee 
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When I made up my mind to go to the | 
Recesses for a dinner, it was because I knew 
that there was no other place open the 
prices of which would be within my means. | 
How dismal it looked this Sunday evening, | 
that long, low room! its tables almost de- | 
serted, save for one or two men here and | 
there nodding over a plate of biscuits. 
Ther e was pea-soup that night, I remember, 
and it was rather good too. The fish was | 
fish y, the joint was reduced to a-stump. 

‘Waiter,’ I cried, ‘can I dispense with | 
the other courses, and dine off the soup?’ | 

‘If you wish, of course, sir,’ said the | 
waiter. 

I had three helps of that excellent pea- | 
sou p, and in each plate I put a spoonful of | 
dried mint. But the after result was not 
exhilarating ; it rather clogged the pores, I | 
think, that soup. Miserable and depressed 
as I went into the Recesses, I felt still more 
miserable, more depressed after my dinner. | 
I had spent my prescribed allowance. I 
couldn’t go anywhere or do anything. I | 


could only go back to my gloomy lodgings 
through the sloppy streets, and sit, and lonely 
chew the cud of bitter meditation. 

The idea seemed to me horrible ; and yet 
now, as ever, there appeared to be no escape 
for me from the embraces of this dull me- | 


lancholy fiend. I couldn’t help saying to 
m yself, as I sat with my chin resting on my 
hands, ‘I wish I were dead !’ 

I didn’t mean to say it aloud, but I sup- 
pose I must have whispered it audibly ; for a | 
man who was sitting opposite me at the table 
—who had been sitting there, smoothing his 
heavy red moustache all the time I had been 
dining, his eyes fixed on his plate—looked 
up of a sudden, and gave me a quick and 
searching glance. 

I knew him then; it was Medhurst, an | 
old schoolfellow. As a boy he had been 
always a mystery to us; that quick sudden | 
glance of his had always had such a strange 
effect upon all on whom it fell. We used to 
say he had the Evil Eye, and wonderful tales | 


| in 
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used to be told at school about the effect of 
Medhurst’s look. Still, I was glad to see 
him ; any relief from the loneliness and mo- 


notony of my life was pleasant. He recog- 


| nised me also, and came over and sat beside 


me. 
* Well,’ he said, after we had shaken hands 


| —he had a strange flabby, chilly hand, which 
| somehow sent an icy thrill to my very heart 


—‘ well, and so you wish you were dead.’ 
‘Did you hear me?’ I said. ‘O, it was 
nonsense, of course. I often say so. A 
foolish habit I have. I don’t mean it.’ 
‘Tt wasn’t nonsense !’ he said ; he talked 
a low monotonous voice, intelligible 
enough to the ear for which it was intended, 
but not to be overheard by others. ‘It 


| wasn’t nonsense, but a very rational, prudent 


wish. I wish so myself ; and what is more,’ 


| he said, ‘ I have the means to carry out both 
| our wishes.’ 


I laughed uneasily. ‘ You are joking.’ 
‘I never joke. Until now,’ he went on, 


| ‘the great deterring influence which has 
| restrained those wise men, who see the folly 
| and emptiness of life, who, measuring their 
| feeble capacities for enjoyment with their 


unlimited capabilities for suffering, would »¢ 
gladly resign a possession which has no ad- 


_ vantage for them—the great deterring influ- 


ence has been, the doubt whether death be 
really a complete severing of the body and 
the soul; whether, indeed, there is not a 


| lingering capability of feeling still hanging 


to the relaxed nerves, a lingering conscious- 
ness in the decaying brain; that, in addi- 


| tion to the bitterness of death, one may taste 


also the gloom of the grave, the horrors of 
the charnel-house.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ I cried. ‘ What a hor- 
rible idea!’ He fascinated me, this man. 
I would gladly have risen and gone away ; 


| but he stopped me with his eye. 


‘Listen,’ he said. ‘I have overcome this 
impediment ; I have opened the gates of 


| Death to all mankind. To you, my young 
| schoolfellow, I will reveal the secret ; lest, 
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tempted some day to cross the boundary, I 
should die, and leave mankind as’wretched as 
ever. You see this powdered herb ; it is 
like mint, is it not? the smell, the taste, 
everything is like mint—you would not 
know them apart ; and yet in a small quan- 
tity of this powder lies a release from ‘all the 
miseries of life. Don’t shrink back ; it is 
innocuous in small doses, produces merely 
a pleasing languor ; but in such a quantity 
as a teaspoonful, it produces lethargy ; twice 
the quantity brings on syncope; thrice, in- 
evitable DEATH. I have often ventured as 
far as the second stage, but have always 
stopped short of the third. But I have 
brought back thus much assurance from the 
world of shadows: consciousness ceases 
There are 


altogether at the second stage. 
no dreams in the sleep of death. 
‘The preliminary stage of lethargy is | 
delightful—I often indulge in it ; but I have 
had a doubt sometimes whether I might not 
possess an exceptional physical organisa- 
tion ; whether the herb would produce ex- 


actly the same effects on others. 
mined to try the experiment on a large scale. 
I came here to night to do it. 


one plate of soup, to which he adds one 
spoonful of mint. Well, I watched my op- 
portunity. I came here as soon as the 
room was opened ; and, whilst the waiter’s 
back was turned, I emptied the contents of 
the plate of mint into my pocket, and filled 
the plate with my own powder. The expe- 
riment was a bold one. I might have caused 
the death of innocent persons. However, 
I persevered ; the interests of science over- 
power considerations of humanity. The ex- 
periment has completely succeeded. Each 
habitué of these rooms has swallowed his 
plate of soup, his spoonful of precious herb ; 
each has gone through the state of lethargy. 
There are some now, you observe, passing 
through that stage.’ 

I threw an agonised glance around. Yes, 





I deter- | 


| tor—for policemen. 


| in the mint ! 
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sure enough, there were two or three men 
lying back in their chairs, their heads sunk 
on their breasts, in a state of complete le- 
thargy. 

‘And,’ he went on, ‘I can see the symp- 
toms of the approaching lethargy upon 
you—the dilated pupil of the eye, the ex- 
pression of anxiety in the face; yes, all is 
perfect ; the symptoms are— 

‘But,’ I gasped, ‘I HAVE TAKEN THREE 
SPOONFULS !’ 

‘Martyr of science! he cried, springing 
up and grasping me by the hand, ‘ how care- 
fully, how painfully I will watch every symp- 
tom of your declining vitality ! Dear friend, 
your case will be an era in the history of 
humanity. Like Curtius, you have leaped 
into the chasm for the public weal.’ 

‘But isn’t there an antidote?’ I gasped ; 
‘a remedy ?’ 

‘There is none; and were there, you 
would not go back from the noble path? 
My dear friend, imitate the example of the 
ancient Roman ; a quietude and serenity in 
your last hours is indispensable for the pro- 


| per noting of your phenomena.’ 
I have no- | 


ticed that each frequenter of these rooms, on | My limbs trembled beneath me ; I felt the 


pea-soup nights, which are frequent, takes | very chills of death upon me. 


‘ But I won’t die !’ I shouted, getting up. 


‘I won't, I 
Here I screamed, ‘ Send for a doc- 
Quick! Quick! 


won't !’ 
I’m 
poisoned !’ 

All the lethargic men jumped to their feet, 
the waiters came running in, the proprietor 


| appeared, pale and wondering. 


‘I’m poisoned!’ I shouted; ‘poisoned 
Send for a doctor, you fools ! 
do you hear?’ 

‘Mad!’ said a quiet voice ; ‘mad as a 
hatter. Poor fellow! he’s subject to these 
fits. He’ll fall down directly ; look out for 


| him !’ 


‘ But I’m not going to have the character 
of the house taken away for no mad freaks. 
What do you mean, sir, by attacking the 
quality of my victuals, sir?’ 

‘It was he,’ I shouted, pointing to my 
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friend, ‘ who now seeks to screen himself | Let’s have a look at him, though. Why 
by calling me mad. But, good heavens! | this ain’t the man at all; this ain’t Med- 
will you see a fellow-creature perish, erish, hurst! Low, yoy ought to have known bet- 
PERISH ?’ | ter. Red full moustache, drooping eyelids, 

‘There, don’t aggravate him,’ said my | aquiline nose—why they’re as different as 
friend. ‘ Put him into a cab and send him | light from darkness.’ 
to a police-station ; he’s sure to have been ‘What! is Medhurst mad?’ I said, a 
advertised for.’ light bursting in upon me. 

I was dragged and hustled from the room, ‘Yes; ’as he been playing any of his 
and hustled intoacab. Two or three police- | pranks upon you, ‘sir?—making believe to 
men had come up, and one took charge of | give you poison, or anything of that sort ? 
me inside, whilst another mounted the box. | Lord, he’s the cunningest chap in creation, 
I was quiet now, overcome by my struggles, that Medhurst. He’s a small fortune to the 
and lay exhausted in the corner of the cab, | police to bring him back after his escapes. 
waiting the insidious advances of the deadly He’s quite ’armless, too, though he’s always 
narcotic. | up to so many tricks. Quite a gentleman 

Presently the cab stopped. ‘We’ve got too. I’ve swallowed a pint or more of his 
that chap they advertised for,’ cried the man | p’ison just to please him, and then he'd 
outside, to a policeman who was lounging | stand a bottle of champagne afterwards. 
at the door of the police-station. | That’s how you ought to have served him, 

‘ The deuce you have !’ said the inspector, | sir. There, you won’t get hold of him to- 
coming up. ‘Then you’ve done a good job | night, chaps ; he’s miles away by this time.’ 
to-night. There’s fifty pounds offered now. I have never wished myself dead since 
Take him right off to the asylum at once. | then.—JBelgravia. 





A SERENADE. 


‘* Leise flehen meine Lieder.” 


(Translation from the German.) 


IGHTLY let my song entreat thee, | She the bosom’s yearning feeleth, 
Winging through the night ; Knows the lover’s smart, 

To the quiet grove beneath thee, And with silver tones she healeth 

Come! my heart’s delight ! Every tender heart. 
Slender tree-tops whisper, swaying 

In the moon’s soft light, Open now thy heart towards us, 
Dream not, sweet, of men’s betraying, List, and come to me ! 

Here will naught affright. Trembling shadows night affords us— 
Waiting here for thee, 


a ee A > 
Hear’st the nightingale’s soft sorrows : Here for thee ! 


Ah! she prays to thee ! 
From her grief sweet notes she borrows, 
Pleading them for me ! 


Barrie. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT FERNS. 


BY AURORA. 


‘*To him who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : for his gayer hours, 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 


W. C. BRYANT. 


HEN a fashion is rapidly adopted 
we may reasonably conclude that 
it meets a need. Such appears to have been 
the case with the fashion of Fern-growing. 
Whence the fashion came it would perhaps 
be difficult to say, but all of us can testify to 
its adoption ; and while not a few of us can 
remember the pleasure we derived from the 
‘Ferns and Mosses ” chapters in the excel- 
lent little ‘‘ Family Friend,” edited by Mrs. 
Warren twenty years ago, and have delighted 
ourselves with the “ Ferns and Ferneries ” 
of Shirley Hibberd, in his “‘Gardener’s Maga- 
zine” of a later date, we should be puzzled to 
assign the motive power that has filled our 
conservatories and drawing rooms, as well as 
our humbler parlors and hearths, with these 
most graceful and fascinating children of our 
woods and streams. 

Certainly there is much in fashion, as the 
gardener knows who is pestered to death for 
some “new thing” by those whose hobby 
it is to outvie their neighbours ; but there is 
much more in intuitive sympathy ; and who 
shall define the limits of human nature’s 
love for what God has made so very beauti- 
ful. The artificial love which is born of 
fashion dies with the excitement that gave it 
birth ; but the natural love that leads us to 
cherish the wayside flower is of immortal 
birth ; it is a relic of that “ Paradise Lost,” 





out of the ground of which “made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight,” and is an earnest of that “ Paradise 
Regained,” our desire for which is stimulated 
in the description of the “ pure river of the 
water of life, clear as crystal,” and of “the 
tree of life on either side of it, bearing twelve 
manner of fruits.” It is that indestructible 
chord in our nature that makes the old man 
dying, “babble o’ green fields,” and the 
little child at play cry, “ Who'll buy my 
daisies ?” 

Fashion is often sneered at by the vota- 
ries of their own conceits, but fashion has 
often done the world good service by bring- 
ing into general notice subjects very worthy 
of regard, and by spreading that which would 
otherwise remain a local, though not less 
valuable object. And in no instance has 
fashion been more worthily followed than in 
Fern-growing. Graceful, beautiful, easy of 
culture as they are, how many hundreds of 
city women who now delight in the beauties 
of a Fern-case, would have remained in 
ignorance of its charms had not fashion inter- 
vened ? And this from no obtuseness or want 
of sympathy with natural beauty, but from 
mere force of circumstances. 

But fashion becomes a blind leader of the 
blind when she leads us to overlook the 
beauty that lies at our door, and commands 
us to bestow all our admiration on foreign 
subjects, be they never so lovely. Canada 
has no need to go from home for ferns of 
surpassing grace, elegance, and hue, for no 
group can exceed the types that may be met 
with anywhere among the woods and by the 
waters of this fair land. The Brakes, the 
Polypodies, the Spleenworts, the Adiantums, 
each have abundant representatives here, as 


a 
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also has the Tree-fern—though but in minia- | 


ture—of the tropics. 


Our native artists have made some of the | 
beauties of our gardens imperishable upon | 


their canvas. In Canadian Ferns the artist 
will find a sufficiently exacting study, both 
as to form and colour, and an ample 
reward. Let him give us the handsome 
Brake (Pteris aguilina), waving its plumed 
head in the evening sunshine ; the delicate 
maiden-hair (Adiantum nigrum), black and 
shining, standing apart under her array of 
fan-like pinne; the cheerful robust Poly- 
pody (Polypodium aculeatum), riveting the 
eye in the foreground by the vigor and depth 
of its growth and colour; the Maiden-hair 


Spleenwort (Asflenium adiantum,) like a | 


merry country lassie, standing a-tip-toe on 
the edge of a beetling crag where none dare 


follow. Should he add a graceful Marsh-fern | 
(Polypodium thelyptris), at the edge of his | 
glinting little rock-pool, none will deem it | 


unwelcome ; nor can any object to a tuft of 


fern, in the crevice of acrag. Sir Edwin 
Landseer might not be satisfied without the 
antlered head of a large-eyed stag peeping 
down at us from above, but we shall be con- 
tented with the Ferns. 


Let him take a summer holiday among the 
woods and streams of Castle Frank, nowrend- 


ered so poetically interesting by the genial | 
pen of Professor Wilson, and he will find the | 
Maiden-hair Spleenwort nodding at him from | 
many a precipitous brow, and perfectly un- | 
conscious of the possibility of being a case | 
of “‘ mistaken identity ” to the artist, if he be | 


not “up” in wild-wood individualities ; for 
the Spleenwort is solikethe Wild Columbine, 
graceful as herself, that he needs to remem- 
ber that while Asplenium loves the cool 


breeze and fears not the sunshine, Co/umbina | 


favours the grassy dingle. In some seques- 
tered spot, hidden among the fallen trees, 
and undisturbed by aught save the little 








chipmunk or the butterfly, the true Maiden- 
hair waves her fans in the summer breezes, 
and in broad rosettes upon the hill-sides. In 
the moss at the foot of a tree, or where a little 
streamlet of water trickles from—nobody 
knows where, he will come upon Polypodium 
aculeatum, the regular arrangement of its 
pinne, and its solid tone of colour, making 
ita fine contrast to the fairy texture and hue 
of Adiantun nigrum, and the careless grace 
of Asplenium. Close by, the feathery ever- 
green fern Asfidium angulare, is sure to 
challenge his admiration by its intricate foli- 
age and magnificent tufts. 

Somewhere among the rugged stones of 
the broken hill-side, or at the foot of a valley, 
our artist will possibly meet with a lonely 
specimen of the quaint Moonwort (Osmunda 
Junaria), its rather circular pinne crowding 
each other on the single stem. It often 
bears a little flower-spike at the top, but 
whether flowering or not, the Moonwort is 


| an excellent “ subject” for an odd corner, 
the erect, though tender, green Mountain- 


either of picture or fern-garden. Following 
a stream, or the windings of the lazy Don, 


our artist will be sure to meet with the deli- 
| cate Marsh-fern, of a pale—almost sickly— 
green, its stem of a cinnamon brown, almost 
| transparent, some of its fronds quite short, 

Nor need the painter travel far for his | 
“models,” provided he be “ our local artist.” | 


yet not more robust than the longer ones that 
bend over so gracefully. Andon some steep 
overhanging bank, exposed to the rough 
blasts that sweep the valley, the Mountain- 
fern rears its ever-youthful head. He may 
know it from many other pale green ferns 
which resemble it at various stages of their 
growth, from the fact that the pinnz decrease 
in extent from the middle towards the base, 
the lowest being very short, and all rather 
far apart. 

On half decayed fallen trees exposed to 
the washing of freshets, or half hidden under 
water, grows a fern that pleases our taste 
better than any other. Its black rhizoma 
creeps along for many feet with no other 
support or sustenance apparently than the 
sprinkling of dark mould that accumulates 





in the crevices of the fallen trunk: yet it 


throws up a longer stemmed frond, which 
may more justly be termed a leaf, than any 
other fern that grows. Broad, rather thin, 
of a middle depth of colour, deeply cut, 
after the pattern of a “royal oak” leaf, its 
bold and noble front commands admiration, 
and must render it a favourite subject for the 
painter. We cannot assign the name of our 
favourite, though we have searched all the 
annals of British Ferns we possess. At first 
sight it appears as though it might be the 
Beech-fern, but there are many objections : 
familiarly we term it the Oak-leaf Fern. We 
have seen it portrayed in pictures of green- 
house ferns, and it is certainly not rare in 
the neighbourhood of Toronto, at least on 
the eastern side. Besides fine specimens 
from the Don, we have seen tiny ones that 
were gathered in the Homewood grounds, 
and several fine specimens of the same fern 


have been procured near the banks of the 


Humber, not far from Woodbridge. In the 
same neighbourhood, magnificent specimens 
of all the ferns we have mentioned (more 
especially Adiantum nigrum) may be found. 

Ferns, however, differ considerably in 
their development, according to the circum- 
stances of their growth. A hot dry season 
will dwarf some of them remarkably, while a 
very changeable one, provided the ferns are 
in exposed situations, will cause the pinnze 
to vary in size with the rapidity of their 
growth. There is no doubt whatever that 
they derive their chief nourishment from the 
atmosphere. Thus we see a fern growing in 
a valley parallel with a cardinal point of the 
compass, and thereby exposed to a constant 
draught, puny and small, though it may be 
green and healthy ; while its sister, under the 
shelter of the deep woods, attains a size and 
beauty not to be held in comparison with it. 
The fern of which we last spoke has, in its 
growth by the marshy Don, so great a resem- 
blance to an oak-leaf in its simple and curved 
indentations, (though it is broadest at the 
base, in which it differs from an oak-leaf,) 
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that our familiar name will serve to identify 
it; yet in the neighbourhood of the swift 
Humber it grows so luxuriantly, that its 
simple pinnatifid form is almost changed by 
the depth of its cuttings and the elongation of 
its marginal curves into points, so as to give 
the idea of separate pinnz. Wehaveone frond 
out of several similar now before us, which 
has on either side and from the centre of its 
long stalk eight pinnate divisions, exclusive 
of the lanceolate apex, which is irregularly 
notched into three deep points on one side, 
and two shallow ones on the other. These 
eight, or rather sixteen points, are again 
notched irregularly and deeply into several 
points, tending towards their apex. The 
Polypodium aculeatum also varies considera- 
bly with locality and circumstances. We 
have three specimens fully developed, 


| gathered in the Queen’s Park. All three are 


arranged on a six-inch card, leaving plenty 
of margin, and we have growing specimens 
nearly ten inches long, whose pinnz touch 
each other from base to apex, and are three 
inches in width from tip to tip of opposite 
pinne, all the way up; the “thumb” on 
the upper side of the base of each pinnule 
being well developed, and the edges of the 
whole fringed with very decided spines— 
these two last peculiarities being either very 
slight or absent in ill-developed specimens. 

July is the best month in the Canadian 
year for seeing ferns in all their beauty, and 
for marking the peculiarity of their flowering, 
or fructification. In the Marsh-fern the seed- 
vessels or sporanges are now very percep- 
tible, the longer fronds being the fertile 
ones, though the thecz are very irregularly 
distributed : upon the back of a few only of 
the pinne may be observed dark brown 
spots in a row on each side of the rib ; and 
against the midrib of the frond, at short in- 
tervals, are also little green pellets, so that 
the marsh-fern has her seed of two charac- 
ters. The beautiful evergreen, prickly-fern, 
(Aspidium angulare)—sometimes called the 
Lady-fern in one variety that flourishes luxu- 
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riantly in Canadian woods and is an elegant | 


object singly or in a group—shews its yel- 
lowish thecz in very regular rows at the back 
of numerous fronds ; while the lordly bracken 
involutes the margin of his pinnz as it were 


to hold in a tight and careful grasp the fine | 
Again the elegant Maiden- | 


powdery seed. 
hair carries its theca upon the upper or 


pinne the appearance of having been slight- 


ly reflected hastily by some fatal agency ; | 


but as you look longer, and find that the 
frond remains in a normal and healthy state, 
you observe also that the thecz are similar 
to tiny curved pods placed with their inner 


margin against the notches in the pinnz of | 


the frond, and giving to the whole plant a 
more delicate and interesting aspect. You 
will find the thecz of the Polypodium acu- 
Zeatum \ying thickly under the pinnz, more 
particularly those near the apex of the frond, 
and if you perceive a frond for the most part 
perfect, suddenly lose its exact conform- 
ation,. be sure you will there find masses of 
the yellow brown thecz, like rusty velvet ; 
but if you examine others of the fronds still 
of perfect form, you will find more thecz 
scattered in tiny and irregular patches about 
some of them, making you wonder by what 
rule dame Nature works in this matter. 
Our paper has but briefly referred to the 


ally distributed in the neighbourhood of 
Toronto. We have said nothing of the de- 


lights of Fern-gathering as a happy and | 
invigorating recreation ; of the pleasures of | 


Fern-growing, and the interesting occupation 


scientific attainments entirely out of the 
question. But to the scientific lover of na- 
ture, who has a little time and money at 
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command, how wide a field is open. Three 


| thousand Ferns are already known among 
| the three classes, arborescent, shrubby, and 


herbaceous. Of these, Britain alone claims 
nine hundred, chiefly herbaceous. Who can 
doubt but that Canada may with the care of 
her loving children establish her claim to an 


| equally large proportion. And with her tropic 
notched margin of the fans, which gives the | 


summers, as well as by means of her Arctic 
winters, it is probable the range would be 
comparitively wider than in Britain. She 
might, at least, swell the list with new species, 
hidden among her woods and by her waters, 
in her valleys and on her crags, where never 
yet the foot of man has trod. 

A wise discretion and an unselfish spirit 
should distinguish the lover of nature. See- 
ing how profusely she gives, let us not be 
wasteful, but rather anxiously preserve and 
generously foster such specimens as may be 
local and rare, that those who come after us 
may not find some of the most desirable 
extinct. Fern-growers should remember this 
also, and acknowledging the havoc they 


| often make, through ignorance, careless- 


ness, or ill-luck, in the species of ferns they 
honour with their choice, let them be self- 
denying, until experience guarantees success 
with even the rarest of their favourites. 

Nor let us fail to give our children those 


| simple and beneficial tastes from which we 
beauty of a few ferns which are very gener- | 


derive so much advantage, for not only will 
they thereby learn to love the land of their 
birth with a pure affection, but when the 
fierce fires of worldly conflict menace their 
souls, they will find support and comfort in 


| the sweet smile of nature to which we have 
and knowledge to be thereby gained, leaving | 


taught them to look: nay, more, they will 
“look through Nature, up to Nature’s God,” 
and their hearts will echo the Psalmist’s in- 
vitation, ‘‘ Come and see the works of God.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


AS both political parties profess to be | us face to face with such venerable relics as 
satisfied with the net result of the | he could gather. of the struggles about Re- 


Ontario elections, there seems to be no rea- | 
son why weshould complain. The Govern- | 
ment has, of course, secured a majority ; but, | 
on the other hand, the Opposition has | 
gained in numbers and, we hope, in ability | 
and tact. It is not easy to make out accu- | 
rately the muster-roll of either belligerent, | 
and the task has not been made easier by | 
the feats of classification and addition ac- | 
complished in the newspapers. That rival | 
journals should contend for the right of | 
property in individual members was not | 
only natural, but, all things considered, in- 
evitable. When men cannot tell what they | 
are fighting for, it is not to be wondered at, 
if those in command occasionally mistake an 


| stituted a branch of Archeology. 


enemy for a friend, especially when the | 


error may be turned to temporary advan- 
tage. 
is as a light set on a hill; men may be for 
or against it at will, but there it is, for weal or 
for bane, compelling recognition even though 
it fails to secure confidence. But when the 
primary colours of the prism are blurred and 
the hues of party grow faint, neutral, and 


In politics, a clearly defined principle | 


indistinguishable, who shall discriminate | 


between the Conservative blue and the buff 
of Reform? The electoral contest of last 


|and Mai? by a summary process. 
| former classifies the 


month was partly conducted on historic | 


ground. The organ-in-chief submitted the 
Pacific Scandal to the people as the great 


question before them. It was not altogether 


clear what connection could be traced be- | 


tween that memorable exposé and the affairs 
of Osmtario in 1875; yet, for lack of any 
imaginable point of party difference, the 
journalist was compelled to seek the living 


among the dead. A minister of the Crown | 
delved still further into the past and brought | expect for the present. 


sponsible Government, the Clergy Reserves, 
and, strangest of all, Lower Canada domi- 
nation. Party politics has thus been con- 
If, how- 
ever, we leave antiquarian research on one 
side, it would be difficult to tell what the 
contest was about. The Government party 
could, of course, enumerate the measures 
it had passed; but the Opposition might 
retort that they would very cheerfully have 
introduced and carried through much better 
measures, had they been favored with the 


| opportunity. The Opposition told its story 


of corruption, not unseasoned with scandal, 


|and the Government was ready with the 


unanswerable ¢u guogue. Under these cir- 
cumstances the electors of Ontario acted 
wisely in resolving not to give too much 
rope to either faction. The Ministry has 
been sustained by a majority quite sufficient 
for legitimate purposes, and the power of 
the Opposition has been extended so far as 
to render it effective, and yet not far enough 
to make it heady or presumptuous. 

We may reconcile the discrepancies be- 
tween the numbers furnished by the G/ode 
The 
new House thus: 
Ministerialists 50, Opposition 33, Indepen- 
dents 4; whilst the latter (we correct errors 
in addition) enumerates them as 48, 37,and 2 
respectively. Now, if the “ Independents,” 
in each case, be thrown into the scale of 
that party to which the editor is opposed, 
it will be found that they agree to a unit. 
The result is a majority of thirteen for the 
Government, which we take to be as close 
an approximation to the truth as we can 
Of “ Independent 
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Candidates” we shall have something to say 
in the sequel ; here it may suffice to remark 
that the Grit journal has a very bad charac- 
ter to give them. 
suppose, therefore, that the four who have 
managed to deceive the elect should be put 
at once into political Coventry. Strange to 
say, this is not the case. All four, we are 
told, have signified their intention of sup- 
porting Mr. Mowat’s Government, and if 
they are held off for a moment and grouped 
in a class by themselves, it is only that they 


may be drawn nearer and clasped closer to | 
Now, of course, “ Inde- | 
pendent Candidates” are not the same as | 
Independent Members ; yet no one dreams | 


the party bosom. 


of asserting that there is sacramental efficacy 
in the ballot-box. It is not quite apparent, 
then, why this quartette of political waifs 


for attempting to abduct them. Either the 


Globe does not believe that the ‘ Indepen- | 


dents” are so bad as it painted them, or 


else it is paying the Reform party an equi- 
vocal compliment, when it represents them 
as its natural allies. 

The experiment of secret voting has been 
eminently successful, at least from one point 


of view. It secures free, fair, and orderly 


elections. There is an entire absence of that | 
feverish unrest which usually pervaded a | 
constituency under the old system, and was 


too often stimulated into riot and bloodshed 
by frequent announcements, true or false, 
of the state of the poll. On the other hand, 
too much must not be expected from the 
ballot. 
diture of money in electoral corruption more 
difficult, and its returns as an investment, 
uncertain and precarious ; but, as they have 
discovered in England, it does not put a 
stop to all bribery but that of a blind and 
tentative character ; the old-fashioned, well- 
assured system handed down from our 
ancestors has been made available with 
some necessary modifications. Again, the 


One would naturally | 


| of false promises. 





| and judge for himself. 


It will, no doubt, render the expen- | 
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ballot does not favour the growth of such 
virtues as veracity and moral courage. It 
is beyond question that at the Toronto 
elections, hundreds of voters who had 
pledged themselves to support particular 


| candidates, deliberately broke their word. 


The evident surprise with which the com- 


| mittees of both candidates in the Eastern 


division heard the numbers announced, was 
a proof that somebody had been the victim 
Henceforth the returns 
of canvassers will not be relied on as an 
indication of probable results, because they 
are, to all appearance, more likely to mis- 
lead than to assure the candidate. 


There was another feature in the late 


| elections partly attributable to the ballot. It 


is probable that the electorate would, under 


| any circumstances, have taken the first op- 
should be so precious in party eyes, and | 
why the Jail should be roundly scolded | 


portunity of repudiating a dictatorship which 
had become too galling and insolent to be 
much longer endured. The leading journal 
may parade names and figures as long as it 
pleases : the fact remains that the “ party,” 
to say nothing of its opponents, is growing 
restive under the whip of the Managing Di- 
rector. The comparison between parties, as 


| they stood at the dissolution of the old 


House, and as they may stand—for it is a 
mere assumption—in the new, is nothing to 
the purpose. The “ organ” must say some- 
thing to mislead, or at least amuse its fol- 
lowing ; and an anxious effort to prove that 
Ontario hugs its chains is as innocuous as it 
is futile. Let the reader compare the figures 
In this city, at the 
Dominion election a year ago, Mr. Wilkes 
had a majority of two hundred and eighty- 
one in St. James’ Ward; in 1875, Mr. Crooks 
had only fifty-five, although his canvassers 
were assured of at least two hundred and 
fifty. Mr. Brown calls this “ fickleness” on 
the part of city voters ; to us it shows that 
the rebellion appears first and most power- 
fully where the dictatorship is best known 
and most sorely felt. Let us, however, take 


| two counties, one east, and the other west, 
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of Toronto. In East Durham at the 1872 
election, Mr. Ross, M.P. had a majority of 
240 ; in 1874, a majority of 651; in 1875, 
Mr. Rosevear (opposition) is elected for the 
Ontario Assembly by a majority of 275. In 
West Elgin, at the local election of 1872, 


Mr. Hodgins secured a majority of 198 ; in | 


1875, he is defeated by a small majority 
These are by no means the best examples 
of the growing dissatisfaction of the Reform 
party, nor will it do to pit against them op- 
position defeats, which are irrelevant in this 
connection. Any one who will take the 
trouble to set the election returns of the va- 
rious elections for four years past side by 
side, will at once realize the plain significance 
of the one through which we have just pas- 
sed. Itcannot be affirmed that there is any 
actual revulsion in political opinion ; if there 
were, it would be causeless and aimless. The 
Opposition has certainly done nothing to 
attract support from its adversaries, and Mr. 
Mowat’s real service to the State more 
than counterbalances the blunders of his 
Administration. If the Premier is wise, he 
will at once recognise the {fact that the Re- 
form party is afflicted with an incubus no 
longer to be borne—an “Old Man of the 
Sea,” who must be thrown from Sinbad’s 
shoulders at once and forever. In a new 
House, in which forty-one members will take 
their seats for the first time, Mr. Mowat has 
an opportunity of turning over a new leaf, 
which he cannot afford to neglect. Let him 
abandon party cant and set about the purely 
local and municipal duties committed to the 
Provincial Assembly. Let him boldly eman- 
cipate himself from the traditions of the past, 
and select his colleagues, should a recon- 
struction of the Cabinet be necessary, solely 
for their administrative ability, without regard 
to the arbitrary and unmeaning distinctions 
of party. A majority of a dozen is nota large 
majority in a new Parliament ; yet, by pre- 
‘erring the interests of Ontario to every other 
consideration, and steadily labouring in the 
prosaic path laid down in our Constitution, 
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he may soon attract to his standard all the 
support that is worth having on both sides 
of the House. 

Any speculation as to the probable tone 
and temper of the new Assembly would be 
premature on this occasion. Nearly half the 
House consists of new and untried men, of 
whom nothing can be predicated, except that 
they are labelled as belonging to the genus 
“ Reform,” or the genus “ Conservative,” 
which is equivalent to the admission that we 
know very little about them. The species, 
family, and variety to which each individual 
member must be affiliated have yet to be 
found out. Of the old members, the Gov- 
ernment has lost several whom it can afford 
to lose ; and the Opposition has been de- 
prived of one or two whom it will do quite 
as well without. It is much to be regretted 
that Messrs. Crooks and Hodgins have failed 
to secure seats. Men of culture and intelli- 
gence do not superabound in the House, and 
the exclusion even of one cannot be regarded 
as a matter of indifference. The Treasurer 
can, no doubt, find a place elsewhere, 
should he decide to retain his office. It 
must be confessed that he was unconsciously 
the author of his own misfortunes ; for his 
defeat was entirely due to his temerity in 
matching himself with the leader of the Op- 
position, and to the confidence he reposed 
in the fallacious assurances of ward politi- 
cians. While we deplore his exclusion from 
the House, we cannot affect to conceal our 
satisfaction that Mr. Cameron retains his 
seat; for his defeat at this juncture would 
have been a heavier blow to the cause of 
good Government than the Treasurer’s dis- 
comfiture can possibly be. Mr. Hodgins 
has probably fallen a victim to that wretched 
localism which sometimes takes possession 
of rural constituencies, and spreads with the 
virulence of zymotic disease. Of its tem- 
porary presence, powerfully aided by the 
growing discontent in the Reform ranks, the 
Opposition has taken advantage. We are 
glad to welcome Messrs. Meredith and Be- 
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thune back to their places ; they are the first 

fruits of a movement on behalf of rational, 

as opposed to imaginative, politics, and it is | 
to be hoped they will not suffer the thorns | 
of party to spring up and choke their nobler | 
aspirations. Mr. Wm. McDougall made a | 
gallant fight in East York ; but he came late | 
into the field, and had the dictator’s body- | 
guard to contend against. His ability and | 
experience would be invaluable in the House, | 
and we are happy to hear that there is a pos- 
sibility of his being returned for another 
electoral division. If any one doubts Mr. 

McDougall’s sterling worth, he may refer to | 
the Glode’s flattery of him or to its abuse. | 
During a period of twenty-five years, from the | 
time when that gentleman first published the | 
North American up to this moment, he has | 
been alternately lauded and denounced in | 


the organ. Our readers may select the praise 
or the blame, according as they regard the 
one or other as the better recommenda- 


tion. 

One of the few sincere political senti- 
ments current now-a-days is the repugnance | 
felt by working politicians and journalists to 
professions of political independence. The | 
Globe devoted a whole article, a couple of | 


weeks ago, to warning the constituencies | 


against so-called “ independent candidates.” 
All such, we were told, might be roughly 
divided into two classes, empty-headed 
prigs, not knowing enough to choose a side, 
and deliberate impostors, who have not yet 
made up their minds which side it will suit 
them best to choose. 

We have no desire in the world to shut 
our eyes to facts: we leave that to those 
who have anomalies to defend or sinister 
purposes to serve ; and we therefore freely 
acknowledge that many a man has, ere this, 
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is still a good one, and we trust that the 
labours of the Globe to make it a by- 
word of contempt will be as futile as the 
labours of that journal often are. The first 
class of Independents which the organ held 
up to derision are those who are so very in- 
dependent as not to be able to make up 
their minds on any open question, and who 
can, therefore, give the electors no satisfac- 
tion as to the course they propose to hold. 
As a sample of “ inner consciousness ” work, 
this particular essay in class-building is toler- 
ably creditable ; for certain it is that no man 
in the flesh—not to say any class of men— 
ever tried to make ineptitude pass for in- 
dependence, in the fashion described by 
the Globe. To the mind of the greatest 
simpleton there never could appear to be 
any connection, or even relation, whatsoever, 


| between ignorance or indecision respecting 


public affairs, and that which every uncor- 
rupted mind understands by independence 
namely, a disinterested desire to 





in politics 


| deal faithfully by public interests, and a dis- 


engagement from all ties that might render 


| such faithful dealing difficult or impossible. 


If the question is squarely put: What sys- 
tem is most favourable to the intrusion of 
ignoramuses into political life?—no honest 
man can pretend that the answer is far to 
seek. It is the system which throws the 
nomination of candidates into the hands of 
a few wire-pullers, and which makes intelli- 
gence, character, and everything else of se- 
condary or rather of no importance at all, in 
comparison with “ fidelity,” as it is called, to 
party leaders. Everyone knows that the 
contending parties have invariably acted on 
the maxim that any stick will do to beat a 
dog with, and that, in accordance with this 
sublime principle, the Globe, in 1858, was 





assumed the name of independent who was 
quite unworthy of so respectable a designa- 
tion, and that some who have been elected 
in that character have proved themselves, 
before long, the most self-seeking and ser- 
vile of partisans. The name, however, 


prepared to support Mr. Romaine against 
Mr. Baldwin, while, in 1872, the Mail did 
support Mr. Bickford against Mr. Moss. 
With such facts as these in full view, it re- 
quires a practised audacity for a party jour- 
nal to boast, as the Globe does by implica- 
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tion, of the superior political sagacity and 
character of strictly partisan candidates. 


All Independents, however, we are told, 


their want of political intelligence under a 
specious name ; the larger number are trick- 


sters of the worst type, waiting to see which | ally to lower the tone of public morality— 


party will offer them the highest price. That | 


these sharp-witted gentlemen should so con- 
fidently count upon finding a market for their 
valuable votes is, perhaps, not an altogether 
creditable feature of the party system ; but, 


upon this minor point as well as upon greater 
ones. Who knows that the party leader or 
whip who approaches one of the superior 
class of independents with a bribe is not fired 


with an apostolic zeal for the salvation of | 


the man’s political soul? He sees him wan- 
dering in darkness and error, and if a mere 
trifle in the way of worldly emolument or 
advantage will win him over to the true 
faith—and something in the man’s eye or an 
apparent local irritation in his palm points 
him out as a hopeful subject for conversion 
—why withhold what it is so easy to give? 
Of course he should be gathered in with the 
faithful ; it will be a blessing to himself and 
—the party will be all the stronger. One 
only needs to be in sympathy with an insti- 
tution to see as beauties what to the unsym- 
pathizing are deformities; and surely it 
should be reckoned a very touching trait in 
political parties that, instead of anathema- 
tizing the unbelievers and rigidly excluding 
them from communion, they should show 
the tenderest anxiety for their welfare, and 
offer all possible facilities for their reclama- 
tion. We have read somewhere of people 
who compassed sea and land to make one 
proselyte, and who, when they had got him, 
— well, did him no good. We should not 
have thought of this were it not for the re- 
semblance established by the G/ode between 
the proselyte and the converted Independ- 
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| support P 
as our views about party are said to be fun- | 
damentally wrong, perhaps we are mistaken | 





ent who, it seems, goes beyond his convert- 
ers in political iniquity. 
When two parties are struggling for place 


| and power and nothing else ; when they are 


are not mere conceited nonentities, hiding | known to be far from scrupulous as to the 


| means by which they gain adherents ; when 


the spectacle of their warfare tends continu- 


is it any wonder in the world that a few un- 


| scrupulous men should falsely assume an in- 
| dependent character, in order to gain time 


to decide which party will pay most for their 
Why, no more inevitable conse- 
quence of the whole system could be im- 
agined : the hypocrisy of such men takes a 
different shape, but is essentially the same, 
as the hypocrisy of those hardened partisans 
who pretend to think that the interests of 
the whole country depend upon the triumph 
of their party, and who for their most fac- 
tious and disreputable acts make the public 
good the pretext. Imagine the “ standard- 
bearer” who has gone through a few elec- 
tion contests taxing the pseudo-independent 
with hypocrisy. Allow equal wit on both 
sides, and it is far from certain that the 
“ standard-bearer” would make'much by 
the attempt. 

The only independence which it is proper 
for any man to profess before the electors is 
independence of such ties as would make his 
public conduct depend upon views of party 
interest ; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the man whois not independent in this 
sense is not deserving of the people’s confi- 
dence, inasmuch as it is impossible for him 
to be a faithful steward of the interests com- 
mitted to his charge. This argument is so 
clear and simple, that we are almost afraid 
it will have but little effect with those who 
most need it. There are people in the 
world whom you can convert to anything 
except the plain teachings of common sense. 
Whatever lays no tax on their credulity they 
despise, very much as the Syrian King, who 
expected “some great thing” to have been 
commanded him, and despised the simple 
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prescription of the prophet Elisha. Our ad- 
vice to the people in regard to “independ- 
ent candidates” is, to see that they make 
something more than a mere formal profes- 
sion of independence, which is worth little 
or nothing. A man who asks the suffrages 
of his fellow-citizens ought to be prepared 
to state his views upon public questions, 


and may fairly be expected to display an in- | 
| but it has no permanent vitality ; and even 


telligent grasp of the whole political situa- 
tion. 
ticular, and who has never been distinguished 


by moral earnestness, to make profession of | 
| grave suspicion. 


independence is simply a fraud. To be in- 


dependent in any effective or worthy sense | 
| religious toleration upon the electors, they 
| were guilty of an anachronism, as they must 


of the word requires a superior degree both 


of intelligence and character. There are 


many men in the country who, in Parliament 


or in the Legislatures, could act the part 


of true independents ; but, unfortunately, | 


there are no indications at present that the 
country generally desires the services of 
such men. Still, those who believe in better 


things must look away from all discouraging | 


signs, and trust that the time will come 
when the most “available” candidate will 


be the best candidate ; when a profession of | 
| made to draw the inference that, because 


independence will not expose a man to sus- 


picion or to ridicule ; and when leading | 
| entitled to equal rights and equal privileges 


journals will not conspire to teach the de- 


moralizing lesson, that the strife of factions | 


is the only means through which the political 
life of a free country can be carried on. 

We are not disposed to claim the Do- 
minion election in East Toronto as a crucial 
instance of the decay of party. There was 
room there for strong personal preference 
and, in a certain sense, for strong religious 
prejudices. So far, however, as the latter 
formed an element in the contest, it is 
clearly open to misconstruction. We believe 
that the number of those who voted against 
the Grit candidate solely because of his 
religion was small. 
ple, notwithstanding the unfortunate efforts 
to keep it alive by secret organizations and 
periodical parades, is an exotic in Ontario ; 


For a man who has no views in par- | 
| general proscription of all Roman Catholics, 


Bigotry, pure and sim- | 
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certainly its practical influence in politics 


| 
| 
| has been greatly exaggerated. Roman Ca- 
| 
| 


tholics were returned at the local elections 


| for constituencies mainly Protestant ; and, 


we have not to go back many years, to find 


| the Orange and the Green united on the 
| hustings and at the polls. Temporary causes, 


such as the Fenian raids and the murder 
of Scott, may tend to arouse fanaticism ; 


these perturbing events do not cause a 


but only of those whose loyalty is open to 
When, therefore, the par- 
tisans of Mr O’Donohoe urged the plea of 


have felt when they pronounced all who 
supported Mr. Platt to be disciples of Lord 
Eldon and Mr. Percival. References to 
Sydney Smith, Bayle, and Addison were 
equally irrelevant ; they might as well have 
published Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Liberty of Pro- 
phesying,” or Locke’s “ Letter on Tolera- 
tion,” as “campaign papers.” There was, 


in fact, an obvious fallacy underlying this 


stratagem in party tactics. An attempt was 
Roman Catholics are justly and properly 


with their fellow-subjects, therefore, 
ought to vote for every Roman Catholic 


we 


candidate the wire-pullers may name, no 


| matter how shady his antecedents. The 
| objection to Mr. O’Donohoe was, not that 
he was a Roman Catholic, but that he was 
| in sympathy with a particularly noisy, trou- 
| blesome, and disloyal set of men, who 
| « profess and call themselves” Roman Ca- 
| tholics. We do not say that that gentleman 
| is, or ever has been, a Fenian, or even that 
| he is disposed to be actively disloyal, but 
| people are only judging by his antecedents 
when they conclude that if the major part 
| of her Majesty’s subjects were O’ Donohoes, 
| the Throne would be in a shaky condition. 
|The vote against Riel’s expulsion after a 





price had been set upon that outlaw’s head, 
would not have counted for much; but, 
coup!ed with Mr. O’Donohoe’s former 
utterances, it shed some light upon a dark 
spot, and confirmed the popular belief 
that, in his eyes, insurrection and blood- 
shed, if not laudable, are, at worst, legiti- 
mate and harmless methods of diversion. 
These and other matters of a more purely 
personal character determined the course of 
the constituency. The Opposition had an 
additional advantage in the Jersonne/ of its 
candidate. He is not an active politician, 
it is true, but he possesses exactly those 
qualities which his rival lacks. Hence it | 
happened that many who are rational men 
first, and Grits, if at all, afterwards, declined 
to be made the victims of any compact | 
between Catholicism and its old traducer. 
They were not prepared to unlearn the old | 
lesson in a day. They might have swal- 
lowed a less nauseous dose had the party | 
physician been content to prescribe one ; 
nothing would satisfy him but an emetic, | 
and the result was that both the doctor and | 
his physic were kicked into the street. If | 
the confidence of these credulous patients | 





was shaken, the effect upon the general | 
intelligence of the Division was more marked | 


and more decided. Of the four hundred and | 
fourteen majority obtained by Mr. Platt, | 
three hundred, at least, were recalcitrant 
Reformers, men who had more respect for | 
themselves than they had for their party— | 
men who preferred the interests of their | 
country to the exigencies of a Quebec | 
alliance, or the trumpery triumph of a To- | 
ronto journal. We observe that the Jail | 
is endeavouring to take the victory to itself | 
and to its party. Conservatism, as such, 
had very little to do with it. It elected 
neither Mr. Platt nor Mr. Cameron ; for 
both owe their seats to a break-up of the 
Government party—the consequence of a 
too free use of the spurand the whip. But, 
as we have said already, even this cause of 
re-action, powerful though it was, would not 
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have been adequate to the production of 
such an effect, had not the insane confi- 
dence, the domineering assurance of the 
party engineers beguiled them into fatal 
mistakes. The battle was intended to be 
one for party without principle ; the consti- 
tuency preferred the triumph of persons and 
principles, leaving party to shift for itself. 
To crown all, the ballot interposed a shield 
between_,the faint-hearts and the eye and 
lash of their old master. 


Major Walker, M.P. for London, has been 
disqualified, as he deserved to be ; the only 
thing to be regretted is that he suffers alone. 
If the Judges had been as “strict to mark 


| iniquity, and severe to punish sin” as we 


think, with all respect, they might have been, 


| he would not be without companions in ad- 


versity. At least half-a-dozen who, to use 
Mr. Justice Gwynne’s sober figure, had been 
“immersed” in the waters of bribery would 
have been put to dry in the judicial furnace. 
We are accustomed in Canada to see Gov- 
ernors and Judges abused when they fail to 
meet the wishes of particular men or coteries 
of men, but we must confess that the de- 
nunciation of the Common Pleas Court, 
because it declined to call black white, is 
about the most outrageous on record. So 
far from the bench having been filled by the 
Tory party with ‘violent political parti- 
sans,” it is a notorious fact that all the Supe- 
rior Court Judges who took an active part 
in politics before their elevation to the bench 
were Reformers ; we, of course, except the 
President of the Court of Appeal, who has 
nothing to do with election cases. The 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
acted with the greatest forbearance when he 
simply unseated Major Walker; and al- 
though many years ago he was said to be a 
Conservative voter, it would require more 
audacity than falls to the common lot to in- 
sinuate that the Judge’s decisions have ever 
been influenced by any considerations un- 
worthy of him as an upright magistrate and 
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an impartial “divider” between man and 
man. As for Judges Galt and Gwynne, if 
they ever had any political views, they have 
not obtruded them upon the public ; at any 
rate they are far removed above the tainted 
atmosphere in which faction delights to live 
and move. 


The commutation of Lepine’s sentence | which can fairly be urged against the com- 


as so generally expected that its announce- | 
An | 


ment has taken no one by surprise. 
attempt is, of course, being made to get up 





a little factitious indignation on the subject, | 


but it will certainly fail. 


execution, at this late date, of the actors in 
the tragedy of 1870 would be a wanton and 


inexcusable act of bloodshed. Whenever 


We have already | taken by Mr. Mackenzie is entitled, if not 


expressed a very decided opinion that the | 


| the case. 


politicians strive, by means of popular cla- | 


mour, to compass the death of any man 
solely in the interests of party, governments 
do well to interpose the Royal prerogative 
between the agitators and the culprit. There 


is not forgotten that two victims were hur- 
ried to the scaffold with unseemly haste in 
1838, whom no one would have thought of 
hanging three or four years afterwards. The 


utterly indefensible ; the only plea in ex- 
tenuation of the useless crime that could 


the excited and fevered state of both parties | 


It must be borne in mind, | will be said that honourable men would re- 


however, that there are other elements to be | 


at the time. 
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accepting his services on behalf of the Crown. 
The hanging of even the arch-rebel, under 
these circumstances, could only be paralleled 
from English history by the execution of 
Raleigh notwithstanding that he had been in 
the King’s employment during the period 
which intervened between the alleged crime 
and its punishment. The only objection 
mutation of Lepine’s sentence is the way in 
which it was effected. To our view, and 
we believe it is the view of every unpreju- 
diced person in the Dominion, the course 


to hearty*approval, at least to indulgent con- 
sideration, under the peculiar difficulties of 
In any Cabinet, whether con- 
structed by Mr. Mackenzie or by Sir Jno. A. 
Macdonald, serious differences of opinion 


| would be inevitable on this troublesome 


| question. 


These dissensions could not be 
obtruded upon public attention otherwise 


| than by a complete break-up of the Adminis- 
has been rebellion in Canada before, and it 


tration. The Privy Council is not a legisla- 


| tive body in which each member may pub- 


taken into account besides the naked fact | 


of the crime itself. Archbishop Taché was 


he thought fit. It is true that the shooting 


is beside the point. The Roman Catholic 


prelate was endowed with plenary powers, | pardon; and no Ontario member, west of 


and he exercised them in such a way as vir- 
tually to condone the offence. 
as if that were not enough, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Archibald subsequently confirmed the 


| culty ? 


sent up to Red River to make what terms ment could be formed that would give satis- 


| faction to the two Provinces. 


of Scott had not then taken place ; but that | Canadian population will be content with 


licly record his vote fro or contra; it must 


exist as a unit or cease to exist at all. Each 


| individual minister is obliged to surrender 
guasi judicial murder of Thomas Scott was | 


his private opinion to the voice of the Pre- 


mier and the majority or resign ; nay more, 
| he must be prepared to defend in Parlia- 


bear a moment’s serious consideration was | ment and on the hustings the Government 


policy, whatever it may be. Perhaps it 


tire rather than occupy so false a position ; 
but would that be a solution of the diffi- 
It is quite certain that no Govern- 


The French 


nothing short of a full amnesty and a free 


| Kingston at any rate, would dare to enter- 


Moreover, | 


tain such a proposition. It might be as well, 
therefore, if Opposition journals, before being 
pharisaically severe on Mr. Mackenzie, would 


Archbishop’s action by receiving Riel and | be kind enough to inform the public how 
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Sir Jno. A. Macdonald could have acted 
otherwise. The party out of power is not 
so entirely without sin that it can afford to 
throw a stone at its successors. The Royal 
instructions to the Governor-General have 
been appealed to by both parties ; but an 
attentive perusal of His Excellency’s de- 
spatch to Lord Carnarvon will show that he 
acted knowingly and ostensibly without refe- 
rence to them. His words place this fact 
beyond dispute :—“ In thus dispensing with 
the advice of my responsible Ministers, and 
exercising the Queen’s prerogative accord- 
ing to my own judgment, I am aware I have 
undertaken a grave responsibility.” 


nature certainly not contemplated in the 
ordinary instructions.” His Excellency 
might have acted otherwise ; he might have 
embarrassed the Government by declining 
to interfere in the matter. No doubt had 
Sir John Macdonald been in power, the 
Globe would have insisted upon such a 
course, and abused the Governor-General 
for not taking it ; even now, though it hap- 
pens to be right, it cannot refrain from giving 
a false reason for its view. The argument 
that because Scott was murdered before 
Manitoba became a Province of the Domin- 


ion, the Ottawa Government could not ad- | 


vise the Crown touching the sentence is ab- 
surd. Chief Justice Wood is a Dominion 


“ee . . . ® 
official, and if his superiors have no power | 
| . : . 

speak of gratitude, in heaping abuse upon 


to commute a sentence pronounced by him, 


it is clear that he had no power to pronounce 


it. Nor can we refrain from reminding the 


Grit organ that the strong antagonism be- | 
tween the two Provinces must be chiefly | 
| so far as Government property is concerned, 


laid at the door of its party. If politicians 


in opposition would only look a little be- | 


yond their noses, they would hesitate to 


: ° ° - ° | 
Talse an agitation when out of office, which | 


What | 
responsibility could Lord Dufferin have in- | 
curred, if he were simply acting as in | 
an ordinary matter on the usual instruc- | 
tions? We believe that the Globe is right | 
when it says that “the incidents in the case | 
of Lepine were peculiar to itself, and of a 





they cannot lay when they are init. The 
difficulty would have been easily adjusted 
if Mr. Mackenzie had not thought it con- 
sistent with his dignity to wander about the 
country as stalking horse to the Orange 
thoroughbred. We owe it to the chivalrous 


and impartial bearing of Earl Dufferin, as 
well as to his broad and comprehensive 
views of public policy, that Government has 
not been brought to a dead-lock, and the 
federal bond to the verge of dissolution. 


The meeting of the Dominion Board of 
Trade calls for a brief notice, Its principal 
achievement was the hurling of another stone 
—and that a rather weighty one—on the 
coffin of that unfortunate Reciprocity Treaty. 
The discussion was conducted solely from a 
commercial point of view, as it ought to be, 
and the condemnation of the scheme was 
prompt and decisive. We are unable to 
sympathize with the Opposition attacks up- 


| on Mr. Brown in this matter, and, in depre- 
| cating these attacks, we are certainly not 


moved by admiration of his political course. 
To any one who lays aside the spectacles of 
party, it must be evident that Mr. Brown 
could have had no object in view but the 
material interests of the Dominion. We 
may be sure that he took all he could get, 
and the best negotiator could do no more. 
If he has failed to satisfy everybody, that is 
his misfortune, and not his fault. After all, 
although present attempts to come to an 
agreement on the Reciprocity question have 
failed, it by no means follows that they 
have been put forth in vain. In any case, 
there is neither sense nor justice, not to 


the head of Mr. Brown. We observe that 
the Board of Trade touched very gingerly 
upon the question of exemptions from taxa- 
tion ; for, although they protested against them, 


they were warned off ecclesiastical preserves 
by the worn-out cry, ‘“ The Church is in dan- 
ger.” Perhaps the time may come when 
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the plain truth that to exempt churches and 
manses from taxation is to endow them out 
of the public funds will be apparent to every 
one. Another important matter was the 
Board’s resolution against the exorbitant 
charges made by the Express monopoly. 
Mr. Clemow’s suggestion that the Govern- 
ment should assume the business nowcarried 
on by Express Companies, did not meet 
with much favour; but the grievance of 
which he complained is a real and palpable 
one. Every merchant knows that he is at 
the mercy of these foreign corporations, 
which are growing rich by extortion. It is 


f orwarding business. 


panies. 


seemly wranglings amongst professors of the 
Gospel of Peace that we no longer feel 
called upon to express surprise at their 
periodic recurrence. The symptoms sel- 
dom vary, and the disease runs its ordinary 
course of misapprehension, misrepresenta- 
tion, and personal attack, until its victims, 
exhausted by the violence of the fit, sink 
back into their wonted state of quiescence. 
The year would be dull indeed which did 
not witness one of these feverish outbreaks ; 
for, although they do not occur with the 
regularity of a tertian ague, we have learned 
to expect them, like the movable feasts of 
the Church, at some time within a definite 
period. The intestine warfare now being 
waged, with so much bitterness, in the An- 
glican diocese of Toronto might be passed 


over in silence, were it not synchronous 


with a more deadly struggle in the mother 
Church of England. 
of entering the lists on behalf of either 
party, that we refer to the subject on this 
occasion. ‘That one or other, or both of 
them, may have just cause of controversy, 
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we shall not undertake to deny. If, not 
satisfied with fighting manfully “ against 
sin, the world, and the devil,” they are de- 
termined to earn a new claim to the title of 
Church Militant, by fighting one another, it is 
unlikely that anything we can urge will recall 
them to a better frame of mind. Still it is 
surely open to any one to suggest the enquiry 


| whether the weapons in use are not carnal 
| rather than spiritual, and whether the cause 


of religion will be a probable gainer by the 
adoption of tactics we are learning to despise 


in the warfare of political faction? Let us 





It is with no intention | 


| take a hasty glance at the facts of the case. 
full time that the monopoly were broken up, | 


. | . . 
and that our own people undertook their own | purpose of protecting the Anglican commu- 


It is not to their credit | 


that they have submitted so long to the in- | regard as dangerous and unauthorized inno- 


tolerable exactions of the existing com- 


The Church Association was formed for the 
nion in this Diocese from what its members 


vations in doctrine and also in ritual, so far 


| as the latter symbolizes unorthodox dogma. 
| This object, in our humble opinion, was a 
We have grown so accustomed to un- | 


perfectly legitimate one ; and we adhere to 
| that opinion, notwithstanding that episcopal 


authority seems to beagainst us. The ques 


tion remains how far may the means adopted 
for carrying out that object be justified ? So 
far as the Executive Committee is concerned, 


its aims were clearly defined and its com- 
plaints carefully and distinctly formulated. 
They ought, therefore, to have received fair 
and courteous consideration. 


It is not to 
the credit of 


of that the 
charges made {were not even respectfully 


their opponents 
exainined, and that no attempt to disprove 
them, in a regular and orderly way, was 
made. No one will believe, for a moment, 
that such men as Chief Justice Draper, 
Vice-Chancellor Blake, Dr. Wilson and Mr. 
Gzowski would lightly and without a firm 
belief in their truth, attach their names to 
the documents formally promulgated by the 
executive of the Whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the views 


Association. 


| enunciated by these gentlemen, there was 


| certainly nothing published under their 
| names—at least so long as they were treated 
| with common courtesy—to warrant the ugly 











epithets which have been flung at them. On | 


the other hand, the Association has been 
favoured with the patronage and support of 
a band of combative guerillas—theological 
Modocs they may be called—who impede 
the movements and compromise the credit 
of the regular belligerents. They know 
nothing of the history of their Church ; they 
are not aware that it is based upon a policy 
of compromise, and depends for its very 
existence upon mutual forbearance. That 
rude husbandry with which alone they are 
acquainted, not only tempts them to pluck 
up the tares at the risk of uprooting the 
wheat, but fails to provide them with the 
means of distinguishing the one from the 
other. They neither know, nor care to 
know, the Zocus standi of those who differ 
from them. The Real Presence, which is 
certainly taught in the Prayer Book, they 


Transubstantiation, because they cannot dis- 
criminate between “real” and “corporeal.” 
Rushing into the columns of a press which, 
though nominally secular, is in reality bit- 
terly denominational, they inflict such 





wounds upon their own Church as they can | 
inflict with the feeble appliances at their 
command. ‘These men are in the Church | 
of England ; but they are not of it. Their 
sole aim is to make the entire body “sound” 
as they call it, by driving intelligence and 
culture out of its pale. There is but one | 
consistently dogmatic Church in Christen- 
dom, and that is the Church of Rome. | 
Having cast off the intolerable yoke of | 
Papal authority, men who think for them- | 
selves will not bend their necks to popes of 
an inferior sort, Evangelical or Ritualistic. 
We are bound to give the Bishop credit for | 


a sincere and honest desire to promote | 
peace and good-feeling within his Diocese. 
If his Lordship has failed, it is because he is 
unable to comprehend the difficulties, or 
enter into the spirit—honest and earnest as 
it is—of the “ Evangelical party.” Profes- 
sor Ambery’s defence of Trinity College was 
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in every way creditable to him, and his 
letter should be studied as a model of what 
a Christian gentleman of culture is capable 
in the way of controversy, without sacrific- 
ing his principles, or lowering his dignity by 
unseasonable passion or spiteful vitupera- 
tion. 


The appearance of a new Reform Journal 
in Toronto, has peculiar significance at this 
juncture. It means, or else it has no mean- 
ing, that Zhe Liberal expects support from 
that large and growing section of Govern- 
ment supporters, who are tired of the Globe, 
and are not willing to submit themselves any 
longer to its dictation. The first issue of the 
new venture, which lies before us, though 
studiously non-committal on the domestic 
quarrels of its party, is not without indica- 


| tions of a contemplated rupture with the 
persist in identifying with the dogma of | 


Grand Lama. There must, of course, be 
two parties to every quarrel ; but, unless the 
chief organ resorts to the ostrich policy, and 
quietly ignores the existence of the Ze 


| Liberal, a family fracas is inevitable. It was 
| not to be expected that the first utterances 


of the paper would be combative in tone. 
A man cannot make a courteous bow, and 
pose himself in a belligerent attitude at the 
same moment. Yet we could wish that our 
young contemporary had uttered a less uncer- 


| tain sound. An editor may support Messrs. 


Mackenzie and Mowat, and declare himself 


| a Reformer, without giving the public any 


distinct idea of his political whereabouts, 
The Liberal may possibly disappoint many 
more besides Mr. Goldwin Smith and those 
who, like ourselves, have a hearty contempt 


| for both the factions. The name of Mr. 
| Edward Blake is mentioned in the leading 


article, but without any expression of opinion 
as to his position as a Reformer. The editor 
cannot be ignorant of the fact that people 
who prefer country to party, hold the member 
for South Bruce in the highest esteem, and 
look to his honesty, ability, and eloquence, 
for deliverance from an irksome dictatorship. 
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He has approved himself to them as a man | citizens. During a six years’ occupancy 
who can think and act for himself on public | he has feathered his own nest with charac- 
matters. Philistinism has affected to regard | teristic avarice, and, at the same time, 
him as eccentric, because he has dared to | charitably provided for every man, woman, 
strike out his own path and devote his talents | and child having, by birth or marriage, the 
to the service of his country in his own way. | good fortune to be connected with the noble 
We shall soon see whether 7'%e Liberal will | house of Grant. Should he gracefully relin- 
rise to the importance of the impending | quish the office on the fourth of March, 
crisis ; meanwhile we wish its publishers, as | 1877, he will retire into the obscurity of 
we are always ready to wish any one who | private life with the proud consciousness 
launches his bark upon the uncertain sea of | that he is the richest President who ever 
journalism, a large measure of success in | turned his back upon the White House, 
leaving as a legacy to his grateful country 
the countless herd of relations he has quar- 
If General Grant had the power and the | tered upon it. 
nerve, as he unquestionably possesses the Recent events in Louisiana have clearly 
desire, to retain the supreme power in his | demonstrated the utterly unscrupulous cha- 
own hands for life, the free institutions of | racter of Grant. A ruler who will maintain 
the United States would not be worth a | in power a notoriously illegal government 
month’s purchase. Years ago Gen. Blair | by force, and send his soldiery to re-enact 
of Missouri expressed his conviction that | Colonel Pride’s purge in the legislature and 
the low estimate popularly formed of Grant’s | to decide contested elections at the point of 
intellectual capacity was a mistaken, and | the bayonet, is capable of any outrage upon 
might prove a fatal, one. In his opinion, | the liberties of a free people. After making 
and he had ample opportunities of forming | every allowance for the real difficulties in 
a correct judgment, Grant “possessed a | the President’s path, there can be no apolo- 
vigour of mind and an intensity of ambition | gy for his persistent efforts to make these 
which would make his election to the Pre- | difficulties chronic. Out of his own mouth 
sidency a great public danger.” ‘This view | he stands condemned, for he laid down the 
led Blair to prognosticate that if the | law for himself in these words ;—‘‘I can 
General “were once elected to that office | conceive of no case, not involving rebellion 
he would never relinquish it.” The Presi-| or insurrection, where such interference by 
dent has devoted his energies during the | authority of the general government ought 
second term in endeavouring to secure re- | to be permitted, or can be justified.” There 
election fora third ; and, although his hopes | is no pretence that any lawlessness prevails 
received a powerful check at the November | in the unfortunate State, except that of the 
elections, it is by no means clear that he | carpet-baggers and the U. S. troops who 
has abandoned them. His intimate asso- | uphold them in usurped power. The mis- 
ciates publicly boast that they “will have | sion of Gen. Sheridan to New Orleans is the 
him for ten terms, if they can get him.” | master-key to the secret designs of Grant. 
Before the war, Grant was a sort of chevalier | No one knew better than the President that 
@’industrie, and so little did he care for the | the “ Lieutenant-General” might be safely 
Union, that it was by a mere accident he | entrusted with the execution of a policy which 
was not enrolled in the army of Gen. Lee. | Strafford and Laud would have recognized as 
Luckily for himself, he was attracted to the | « Thorough.” Gen. Grant has gone back to 
Northern side, rose to fame and attained | 1868 ; he might have gone a little further 
jhe highest office in the gift of his fellow- | back. In 1867, Andrew Johnson, finding 


their new enterprise. 















in his classic phrase, that Sheridan “ was up 
to his devilment” at New Orleans, thought 
it necessary to transfer him to Kansas. 
Grant knew well the character of the man, 
for the order of removal was countersigned 
by him as Acting Secretary of War. The 
Committee appointed by a Republican 
House of Representatives deputed a sub- 
Committee, consisting of two Republicans 
and one Democrat, to visit New Orleans and 
ascertain the true facts of the case. Thein- 
vestigation was conducted in an impartial 
manner, both sides being represented by 
counsel ; and even the usurping Governor 
Kellogg was so well satisfied that he de- 


clared himself willing to abide by its deci- | 


sion. The report of the Committee, as pub- 
lished in the Wew York Herald of the 16th 
ultimo, convicts both Sheridan and the Pre- 
sident of gross misstatements. If either of 
them had desired to get at the truth, it was 
object. Sheridan spent four days at New 
and Grant accepted a version of the facts 
received from that 
his nepotism, Casey, a brother-in-law. The 
back than the November elections ; but we 
ina panorama. Kellogg, in 1872, received 
a minority of the votes cast, but was declared 
duly elected by a committee who had not 


even the returns before them, chosen from a 


legislature which was also installed illegally. 
A judge, one Durell, by a decision on which 
General Grant lays great stress, but which 
was extra-judicial and declared null and 


void by a Republican Senate, confirmed “ the | 


frauds and forgeries,” and, to crown all, the 
Federal forces were called in to sustain an 
illegal judgment confirming an illegal return 
by an illegal legislature, and to install in 
office an usurping Governor. The entire 
path traversed by Grant and his adherents 
has been tainted with fraud at every step. 
It is unnecessary to follow the Committee 
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overblown flower of | 
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election of 1874, when the Democrats had 
a clear majority of twenty-nine, in spite 
of the outrageous means taken by Kellogg 
to win the day, and yet were deprived of it— 
although only three seats were contested— 
by a partisan Returning Board. In his tri- 
umphal despatch, Sheridan expressed a wish 
that the members of the White League might 
be declared “ banditti,” so that he could 
try them by court-martial, and Grant, in his 
message, while admitting that that salutary re- 
form of the penal laws is impracticable under 
the Constitution, does not conceal his regret 
that this is the case, because such ‘a sum- 
mary proceeding would undoubtedly put an 
end to the voting power of his opponents. 
The Investigating Committee distinctly vin- 
dicates the White League as being simply a 
political organization, as guiltless of rebellion, 


| murder, or even intimidation as the Reform 
within their reach ; but that was not their | 


or Carlton Clubs of London. The scene at 


| Vicksburg the other day, when Gen. Emory 


Orleans, apparently roystering with Kellogg ; | 


expelled a sheriff who had been duly elected 
and installed without protest in his office, is 
a fitting supplement to the more disgraceful 


| doings in Louisiana. When staunch Repub- 
investigating Committee went no farther | 


licans like the venerable poet Bryant, Carl 


| Schurz, and William Evarts, vehemently de- 
can easily give briefly the whole history as | 


nounce these military usurpations, there can 
be no doubt of their true character. Hap- 
pily, asa New York journal remarks, although 
Grant has, by means of the military, interfered 
with a Legislature after the manner of Crom- 
welland Napoleon, itis a consolation to know 
that he is only “a very faint and contempti- 
ble copy ” of his illustrious predecessors. 
The last Session of the moribund Con- 
gress is being spun out to its legal term by 
buncombe speeches on the affairs of Louis- 
iana and the question of a third term. Grant 
has a majority in both Houses at present, 
and they will no doubt absolve Sheridan, 
sustain Grant, and prop up the tottering seat 
of Kellogg ; but the real tug of war between 
State rights and military despotism has yet 
to come. A motion was made in the Lower 
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Chamber to amend the Constitution by add- 


ing an article to extend the Presidential term | 


from four to six years, and forbid the re-elec- 
tion of any future President. This proposi- 
tion was warmly supported by men of both 


parties, and, so far as a bare majority is con- | 
cerned, prevailed by a vote of 134 to| 
104; but it lacked the two-thirds required | 


to carry a constitutional amendment. The 
Currency Bill has been dropped, and the 


Civil Rights Bill will share the same fate or | 


be vetoed by the President. 
of U. S. Senators have followed the verdict 
of the several Statesin November. In New 
York, Kernan has been elected ; in Penn- 


sylvania, after a sharp struggle, Wallace, also | 


a Democrat. Our old enemy, Chandler, has 


been rejected in Michigan, and Grant’s “ mo- | 
mentary dreams of peace” have been dispelled | 


by the election of ex-President Andrew John- 
son, in Tennesee. 
souri let slip a golden opportunity of cement- 
ing their alliance with the anti-Grant Repub- 
licans. Instead of accepting Carl Schurz, 
they were foolish enough to take up and, of 


course, elect a nobody called Gen. Cockrell. | 


Baron Reuter and the Associated Press, 
when they manipulate the cable telegraph, 
are doubtless public benefactors ; but they 
are sadly given to propounding enigmas for 
Cisatlantic solution. A week or so ago we 
were treated to a paragraph from the Zimes, 
which may be regarded as alarming or not, 
according to the peculiar temperament of 
the reader. Perhaps the Baron’s agents 
have been giving us the luxury of a war 
panic, as they hoaxed the Zimes itself with 
an imaginary quotation from the President’s 
Message, on a very slim basis of fact. It 
may be that the leading journal, while in a 
dyspeptic frame of mind, was trying to cor- 
rect its digestion by getting rid of the atra- 
bilious humour which temporarily weighed 
upon it. Be this as it may, the newspapers 
on this side of the Atlantic have coupled the 


Times’ regret that “the momentary dreams 


The elections | 


The Democrats of Mis- | 
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| 
of peace have fled away ” with Mr. Disraeli’s 


declaration that Europe is “‘ on the eve of a 
great crisis ;’’ and have exercised their in- 
| genuity upon the probable cause of these 
gloomy forebodings. The peace of the 
| world may be interrupted at any moment in 
several ways. There is first, the obstinate 
and menacing fact that every nation in Con- 
| tinental Europe is armed to the teeth. These 
bloated armaments are not maintained in 
times of peace, still less materially strength- 
ened, as they have been by the Landstiirm 
Bill in Germany, without set purpose. They 
| indicate clearly either that the first power on 
| the Continent is apprehensive of attack, 
which was Von Moltke’s absurd plea for an 
extension of its military establishments, or 
that Prince Bismarck, “ the high-priest clad 
in chain-mail,’ has not yet had his fill of 
blood and iron. The Chancellor can hardly 





suppose that France is likely to renew the 
| attack for some years to come ; 


but he is 
vexed that she has so soon repaired her dis- 
| asters, and thus stolen a march upon the 
road to her revenge. He has, therefore, 
declared that Germany must not wait till 
| France is ready, but take her in a half-pre- 
| pared state. This is danger number one. 
Closely connected with it is the Papal ques- 
tion, which has assumed international signi- 
ficance from the publication of Bismarck’s 
despatch on the next Papal election. This 
remarkable document is a singular jumble of 
historical errorsand inconsequent deductions, 
but it clearly shows that Germany contem- 
plates interference in the choice of Pius the 
Ninth’s successor, and, what is without pre- 
| cedent, the right to veto the choice of the 
Conclave after it has been made. In this 
despatch Bismarck made a bid for support 
| from the other powers, it is said without suc- 
| cess. Moreover, it would not be difficult 
to find a pretext in Spain, if the Chancellor 
were so disposed. At present the speck of 
war appears on the Eastern horizon. When 
the three Emperors met together last year 


most people were disposed to assign little 
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importance to the meeting ; yet it may turn 
out that some very grave and weighty mat- 
ters were settled at that conference. So far 
as England is concerned, the results may be 
very serious. Having already treated the 
stipulations of 1856 as waste paper, Russia | 
proceeded upon her eastward march and 
took permanent possession of Khiva, not- | 
withstanding her positive assurances to the | 
contrary. Then followed her attempt to en- | 
trap England, at the Brussels Conference, 

into adopting rules of warfare which would | 
place small Powers like Belgium, Denmark, | 
and Switzerland entirely at the mercy of the 
autocrats. The next step was the dispute 
regarding the commercial treaty with Rou- 
mania, in which Austria was the active | 
agent, backed by Russia and Germany. The 
advice of England was adopted by the Porte, 
and that casus belli disappeared. Now it is 
Montenegro, whose inhabitants, beinz of 
Slavonic origin, are regarded by Russia as 
peculiarly her protegés. The facts are briefly 
these. Last year a trading party of Monte- | 
negrins was set upon in the Turkish Province 

of Albania, and some of them were killed. 
Reparation was demanded, and given by the | 
Porte promptly in the shape of a wholesale 

execution of twenty—all the murderers he | 
could get hold of. This might have been 

considered satisfactory by the mountaineers, | 
but Russia and Austria, both of whom man- | 
aged to interpose, urged the Montenegrins to | 
make demands it was not likely Turkey | 
would comply with. What will come of | 
this new zmbrog/io is uncertain ; but, for the | 
present, it appears as if the mountain snows | 
were the only obstacle to active hostilities. 
Almost simultaneously with this assault on | 
“the sick man,” comes the intelligence that | 
Russia has made another advance eastward | 
from Khiva—another step towards our In- | 
dian frontier. In any case, the atmosphere | 
of Europe is surcharged with clouds which | 


may at any moment break into whirlwind | 
and storm. 











The fitful attendance of Mr. Gladstone 
during the last Session of Parliament should 
have prepared his party for the announce- 
ment that he has definitively withdrawn from 
active political life. ‘‘ This retirement,” he 
writes to Lord Granville, “is dictated by 


| personal views regarding the method of 


spending the closing years of my life.” The 
few touching words which have reached us 
seem to find a fitting parallel in the lines 


| put by the great master into the mouth of 


Lear :— 


** tis our fast intent 


To shake all cares and business from our age, 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburdened crawl toward death.” 


The time has not yet come for a satisfac- 


| tory review of Mr. Gladstone’s public life 


and work. Contemporaries have been 
too close to that finely-textured nature to 
judge of it aright, either in its strength or 
its weaknesses. They have been often puz- 
zled by the subtle workings of his intellect, 
and more than once annoyed, not to say ex- 
asperated, by sudden and inconvenient dis- 
plays of moral earnestness, which sober poli- 
ticians regard, perhaps rightly, as a perturbing 
element in public affairs. For the present 


| it is scarcely possible to form a calm and 


adequate judgment of Mr. Gladstone as a 
statesman ; but, when distance shall have 
softened the angularities of that rarely gifted 
and delicately organized mind, and cast a 
mellowing glow over the struggles of the 
hour, his true worth and essential nobility 
of nature will be ungrudgingly acknow- 
ledged. Even as it is, the Liberal party, 
torn by dissensions, has learned his value, 
now that it has lost him. Achilles retires 
to his tent, not perhaps in the best of hu- 
mours, and there is no Patroclus capable 
of filling out the armour of the great chief. 
Even Mr. Gladstone’s formal abdication 
does not content either those who sought to 
keep him back or those who strove to urge 
him on. They are haunted with the fear 


| of his sudden apparition in the field, to dis- 
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pute the strategy or disturb the orderly ar- 
rangements of his successor ; so long as he 
is in Parliament, there will be a skeleton in 
the Liberal closet. The Radical party is, for 


| 
| 


the present, a broken and voiceless faction— | 


inceptus clamor frustatur hiantes. 


Mr. | 


Bright has made what may be taken as | 
a valedictory address to his constituents at | 


Birmingham. 
to declare for disestablishment. He would 
reasonable beings ;” but “he declined to 
enter upon an agitation to hasten disestab- 
lishment.” Mr. Gladstone’s retirement has 
set his party on the search for a leader. 
The Marquis of Hartington, eldest son of 
the Duke of Devonshire, would make an 
“eminently respectable” leader of the old 
aristocratic Whig type, so dear to Edin- 
burgh Reviewers. 
protesting too much, and angling for support 
in all waters with too palpable an aim at the 
coveted prize, to take with the party. More- 
over, he had the bad taste to abuse Mr. 
Gladstone while yet his chief, with singular 
coarseness and virulence. He would be of 
no service to the Left, for with character- 
istic straining after originality, he opposes 
disestablishment on the ground that Rome 
would be the “ residuary legatee” of the 
English Church. He aims to be regarded 
as a Disraeli of the Reform type ; and cer- 
tainly one Sphinx at a time is enough. Mr. 
Forster would be at once hailed as the best 
available successor to the ex-Premier, but 
ithas not been forgotten that he was the 
author, and is still a strenuous defender of, 
the twenty-fifth clause of the Education 
Act. Heis therefore unacceptable both to 
the Secularists and the radical Nonconform- 
ists ; yet, no doubt, they would accept him, 
au défaut de mieux. The advanced Liberals 
have very little to hope for from any leader 
that may be chosen; indeed, they have 
reason to expect more from Mr. Disraeli 
than from him. The Home Rulers may 
possibly fall into line again ; but theirs will 


“ He did not ask his hearers | 
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no longer be an “ undivided allegiance.” 
They are not blind to the unconcealed exul- 
tation with which Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
has] been received by their former English 
allies. Parliament meets ominously on a 
Friday, the 5th inst., and will no doubt expect 
to be startled by a sensational programme. 
It is more likely, however, that Mr. Disraeli’s 
illness will have prevented his excogitating 


| any of those startling surprises he delights 
only ask them to consider the question as | 


| 
| 
| 


Sir William Harcourt is | 


to spring upon the House. Still he is not 
as other men, and no one may venture to 
indulge in speculations on his probable 
course. 


The affairs of Continental Europe call for 
no special remark this month. France has 
been as busy as usual, organizing the Septen- 
nate ‘or disorganizing it with becoming se- 


riousness. Nothing delights French politi- 


| cians so much as building up a system of 


government, except perhaps the luxury of 


| pulling it down. Marshal McMahon’s Gov- 





bluntness. 


ernment is avowedly provisional ; but until 


| the twentieth of November, 1880, casualties 


excepted, its stability will merely depend on 
the will and temper ofits chief. The Mar- 


| shal’s message to the Assembly, at the open- 


ing of the Session, laid down his position 


| and intentions with soldierly lucidity and 


If the Assembly chose to hedge 
about his nendescript authority with consti- 
tutional defences, so much: the better. If 
not, they might go their own way and he 


| would pursue his; and, although they did not 


seem likely to agree upon anything, he had 


| come to a very positive conclusion, and that 


was, that, having the army at his back, he 
would retain the supreme power in his hands 
until the end of the allotted period. Early 
in the year, however, this vein of masterly 
indifference was succeeded by another stroke 
of masterly activity. The President had 
discovered that a Second Chamber was 
“ imperatively called for by the Conservative 
interests which you entrusted to me, and 
which I will never abandon,” and the neces 
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sity would be none the less, “even if, as 
my Government has asked you, you arm 
the Executive power with the right of ap- 
pealing to the judginent of the country.” 
He also desired, not as the Republicans de- 
manded, that the form of Government should 
be definitely settled then, but that the As- | 
sembly of 1880 should “have full and entire | 
liberty of determining the form of govern- 
ment of France.” An attempt to take up 
the question of the Senate was met with an | 
unmistakable expression of the Assembly’s | 
opinion. The entire Left, in all its sections, 
the Buonapartists and the Right, united 
against the Marshal, and threw the matter | 
out by a vote of 420 to 250. Then followed, 
in due course, a ministerial crisis, which, so 
far as we can glean from the cable dispatches, 
is still diverting the quidnuncs of Paris. The 
latest information received at this moment 
is, that the Senate Bill has passed a first | 
reading by the decisive vote of 512 to 188. 
If so, the long-cherished dream of a union 
of the Centres must have taken place, and 
they must have been further reinforced by 
the Imperialists. 

Alfonso, by the grace of the army and 
the treachery of Primo de Rivera Captain- 
General of Madrid, has ascended the Throne 
of Spain. Tocallit the throne of hisancestors 
is no rhetorical figure, for, as an English 








journal informs us, he is the forty-ninth in 
direct descent from Don Pelayo, who wres- 
tled with the infidel in A.D. 716. He is the 
twelfth Asturian Alfonso, the eleventh, 
formerly called e/ u/timo, the last, having been 
freed from the cares of this world somewhere 
about A.D. 1350. The new Monarch is 
said to have selected, or rather to have had 
selected for him, a good set of advisers. His 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is a decided 
Liberal, nounimportant qualification in these 
Bismarckian days. In the War Department 
there is Jovellar, an approved warrior ; for 
the Interior, a disciple of Narvaez ; for the 
Colonies, an oratorical rival of Castelar ; and 
what is more important than all, a Finance 
Minister, Salaverria, who is said to be the 
only successful one Spain ever had. On the 


| whole, it is probable, and surely desirable, 
| that the unfortunate Peninsula may enjoy 


a respite from civil broils. The rumour which 


| came from Barcelona that the Zransigentes 
| and the Carlists were about to join hands 


against Alfonso, with the prospect of a /é- 
biscite to determine which should have the 
prize, was absurd on the face of it. The 
power of Don Carlos is evidently melting 
away, and will probably disappear with the 
snow when the spring torrents rush down 
from the rugged sides of the Sierra. 


SELECTIONS. 


REPLY TO THE CRITICS OF THE BELFAST ADDRESS.* 


BY JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D, F.R.S. 


TAKE advantage of a pause in the 

issue of this Address, to add a few 
prefatory words to those already printed. 

The world has been frequently informed 





*Preface to the seventh edition of the Address be- | 
fore the British Association at Belfast, with an 
Appendix on ‘‘ Scientific Materialism,” etc. Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co. New York : D. Appleton & 


Co, 


of late that I have raised up against myself 
a host of enemies ; and considering, with 
few exceptions, the deliverances of the press, 
and more particularly of the religious press, 
I am forced sadly to admit that the state- 
ment is only too true. I derive some com- 
fort, nevertheless, from the reflection of 
Diogenes, transmitted to us from Plutarch, 
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that “he who would be saved must have | 
good friends or violent enemies ; and that | 
he is best off who possesses both.” This | 
“ best” condition, I have reason to believe, | 
is mine. 

Reflecting on the fraction I have read of | 
recent remonstrances, appeals, menaces, | 
and judgments—covering not only the world | 
that now is, but that which is to come—it | 
has interested me to note how trivially men 
seem to be influenced by what they call | 
their religion, and how potently by that 
“nature” which it is the alleged province of 
religion to eradicate or subdue. From fair | 
and manly argument, from the tenderest and | 
holiest sympathy on the part of those who | 
desire my eternal good, I pass by many | 
gradations, through deliberate unfairness, to | 
a spirit of bitterness which desires, with a | 
fervour inexpressible in words, my eternal | 
ill. Now, were religion the potent factor, | 
we might expect a homogeneous utterance | 
from those professing a common creed ; | 
while, if human nature be the really potent | 
factor, we may expect utterances as hetero- | 
geneous as the characters of men. As a | 
matter of fact we have the latter ; suggesting 
to my mind that the common religion pro- 
fessed and defended by these different | 
people is merely the accidental conduit | 
through which they pour their own tempers, | 
lofty or low, courteous or vulgar, mild or | 
ferocious, holy or unholy, as the case may | 
be. Pure abuse, however, I have deliberately | 
avoided reading, wishing to keep, not only 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness, but 
even every trace of irritation, far away from | 
my side of a discussion which demands not 
only good temper, but largeness, clearness, 
and many-sidedness of mind, if it is to guide 
us even to provisional solutions. 

At an early stage of the controversy a 
distinguished professor of the University of 
Cambridge was understood to argue—and | 
his argument was caught up with amusing 
eagerness by a portion of the religious press | 
—that my ignorance of mathematics renders | 
me incompetent to speculate on the proxi- 
mate origin of life. Had I thought his | 
argument relevant, my reply would have | 
been simple ; for before me lies a printed 
document, more than twenty-two years old, 
bearing the signature of this same learned | 
professor, in which he was good enongh to 
testify that I am “well versed in pure 
mathematics.” 





In connection with his limitation of 
speculative capacity to the mathematician, 
the gentleman just referred to offered what 
he considered a conclusive proof of the 


| being of a God. This solemn problem he 


knocked off in a single paragraph. It 


| interests me profoundly to reflect upon the 


difference between the state of mind which 


| could rest satisfied with this performance 
| and that of the accomplished poet, and more 


than accomplished critic, who in “ Litera- 


| ture and Dogma” pronounces the subject of 


the professor’s demonstration “an unveri- 
fiable hypothesis.” Whence this difference ? 
Were the objective facts decisive, both 
writers would come to the same conclusion : 
the divergence is, therefore, to be referred to 
the respective subjective organs which take 
the outward evidence in. When I turn, as 
I have done from time to time for years, to 
the articles and correspondence in our theo- 
logical journals, and try to gather from them 
what our religious teachers think of this 
universe and of each other, they seem to me 
to be as far removed from nineteenth-century 
needs as the priests of the Homeric period. 
Omniscience might see in our brains the 
physical correlatives of our differences ; and, 
were these organs incapable of change, the 
world, despite this internal commotion, 
would stand still as a whole. But happily 
that Power which, according to Mr. Arnold, 
“‘ makes for righteousness ” is intellectual as 
well as ethical; and by its operation, not 
as an outside but as an inside factor of the 


| brain, even the mistaken efforts of that 


organ are finally overruled in the interests 
of truth. 

It has been thought, and said, that, in the 
revised Address, as here published, I have 
retracted opinions uttered at Belfast. A 
Roman Catholic writer, who may be taken 
as representative, is specially strong upon 
this point. Startled by the deep chorus of 


| dissent with which my dazzling fallacies have 


been received, he convicts me of trying to 
retreat from my position. This he will by 
no means tolerate. “It is too late now to 
seek to hide from the eyes of mankind one 
foul blot, one ghastly deformity. Prof. Tyn- 
dall has himself told us how and where this 
Address of his was composed. It was 
written among the glaciers and the solitudes 
of the Swiss mountains. It was no hasty, 
hurried, crude production ; its every sen- 


| tence bore marks of thought and care.” 
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My critic intends to be severe: he is | it not for the intelligence of Roman Catho- 
simply just. In the “solitudes” to which | lic laymen, positive restriction of its present 
he refers I worked with deliberation ; endea- | power for evil, might well become the neces- 
vouring even to purify my intellect by disci- | sary attitude of society as regards that or- 
plines similar to those enjoined by his own | ganization. With some slight verbal altera- 
Church for the sanctification of the soul. I | tions, therefore, which do not impair its 
tried in my ponderings to realize not only | strength, the passage has been restored. 
the lawful, but the expedient ; and to permit | My critic is very hard upon the avowal 
no fear to act upon my mind save that of | in my preface regarding atheism. But I 


uttering a single word on which I could not | frankly confess that his honest hardness and 


take my stand, either in this or any other 
world. 


Still my time was so brief, and my process 
y yp 


of thought and expression so slow, that, in a 


literary point of view, I halted, not only 


behind the ideal, but behind the possible. 
Hence, after the delivery of the Address, I 
went over it with the desire, not to revoke 
its principles, but to improve it verbally, 
and above all to remove any word which 
might give colour to the notion of “heat 


and haste.” In holding up as a warning to | 
writers of the present the errors and follies 


of the denouncers of the past, I took occa- 
sion to compare the intellectual propagation 
of such denouncers to that of thistle-germs ; 
the expression was thought offensive, and I 
omitted it. It is still omitted from the 
Address. There was also another passage, 
which ran thus: ‘It is vain to oppose this 
force with a view to its extirpation. What 
we should oppose, to the death if necessary, 
is every attempt to found upon this elemen- 
tal bias of man’s nature a system which 
should exercise despotic sway over his intel- 


lect. Ido not fear any such consummation. | 


Science has already, to some extent,leavened 
the world, and it will leaven it more and 
more. I should look upon the mild light of 
science breaking in upon the minds of the 
youth of Ireland, and strengthening gradu- 
ally to the perfect day, as a surer check to 
any intellectual or spiritual tyranny which 


might threaten this island than the laws of | 
princes or the swords of emperors. Where | 


is the cause of fear? We fought and won 


our battle even in the Middle ages ; why | 


should we doubt the issue ofa conflict now?” 


This passage also was deemed unneces- | 
sarily warm, and I therefore omitted it. It | 


was an act of weakness on my part to do so. 
For, considering the aims and acts of that 
renowned and remorseless organization 
which for the time being wields the en- 
tire power of my critic’s Church, not only 
resistance to its further progress, but, were 


6 





hostility are to me preferable to the milder 
but less honest treatment which the pas- 
sage has received from members of other 
| churches. He quotes the paragraph, and 
goes on to say: “We repeat this is a most 
| remarkable passage. Much as we dislike 
seasoning polemics with strong words, we 
assert that this apology only tends to affix 
| with links of steel to the name of Prof. 
| Tyndall the dread imputation against which 
| he struggles.” 

Here we have a very fair example of sub- 
jective religious vigour. But my quarrel 
with such exhibitions is that they do not al- 
ways represent objective fact. No atheistic 
reasoning can, I hold, dislodge religion from 
the heart of man. Logic cannot deprive us 

of life, and religion is life to the religious. 
| As an experience of consciousness, it is per- 

fectly beyond the assaults of logic. But the 
religious life is often projected in external 
forms—I use the word in its widest sense— 
by no means beyond the reach of logic, 
which will have to bear—and to do so more 
| and more as the world becomes more en- 
| lightened—comparison with facts. The 
subjective energy to which I have just re- 
ferred is also a fact of consciousness not to 
| be reasoned away. My critic feels, and takes 
delight in feeling, that I am struggling, and 
| he obviously experiences the most exquisite 
| pleasures of “the muscular sense” in hold- 
| ing me down. His feelings are as real as if 





| his imagination of what mine are were 
| equally real. His picture of my “ strug- 
| gles” is, however, a mere phantasm. I do 
not struggle. Ido not fear the charge of 
atheism ; nor should I even disavow it, in 
reference to any definition of the Supreme 
which he, or his order, would be likely to 
frame. His “links” and his “ steel” and 
his “ dread imputations ” are, therefore, even 
more unsubstantial than my “streaks of 
morning cloud,” and they may be permitted 
to vanish together. 





What are the conceptions in regard to 
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which I place myself in the position here 
indicated? The Pope himself provides me 
with an answer. In the Encyclical Letter 
of December, 1864, his Holiness writes :— 
‘In order that God may accede more easily 


to our and your prayers, let us employ in all | 
| sorry to add that his rendering of my words 


confidence, as our Mediatrix with Him, the 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, who sits as a 


| is a vain imagination of his own. 


Queen on the right hand of her only-begot- | 
ten Son, in a golden vestment, clothed | 


around with various adornments.” 

In regard to this, as to other less picto- 
rially anthropomorphic and sartorial con- 
ceptions of the Supreme, I stand in an atti- 
tude of unbelief; for, taken in connection 
with what is known of the extent, organiza- 
tion, and general behaviour of this universe, 
they lack the congruity necessary to com- 
mend them to me as truth. 


Soon after the delivery of the Belfast 
Address, the Protestant Bishop of Manches- 
ter did me the honour of noticing it ; and, 
in reference to that notice, a brief and, I 
trust, 
duced into my first preface. Since that 
time the Bishop’s references to me have 
been very frequent. Assuredly this is to 
me an unexpected honour. 
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not uncourteous remark was intro- | 


Still a doubt | 


may fairly be entertained whether this inces- | 


sant speaking before public assemblies on 
emotional subjects does not tend to disturb 
that equilibrium of head and heart which 
itis always so desirable to preserve—whe- 
ther, by giving an injurious predominance 


to the feelings, it does not tend to swathe | 


the intellect in a warm haze, thus making 


the perception, and consequent rendering of | 


facts, indefinite, if not untrue. 
the Bishop I referred in a recent brief dis- 
course as “an able and, in many respects, 


It was to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a courageous man, running to and fro upon | 


the earth, and wringing his hands over the 
threatened loss of his ideals.” It is doubt- 


less tothis sorrowing mood—this partial and, | 


I trust, temporary overthrow of the judg- 


ment by the emotions—that I must ascribe | 


a probably unconscious, but still grave, mis- 
representation contained in the Bishop’s last 
reference to me. 
ber gth, he is reported to have expressed 
himself thus: “ In his lecture in Manches- 
ter, Prof. Tyndall as much as said that at 
Belfast he was not in his best mood, and 
that his despondency passed away in brighter 
moments.” Now, considering that a verba- 


In the Zimes of Novem- | 











tim report of the lecture was at hand in the 
Manchester Examiner, and that my own 
corrected edition of it was to be had for a 
penny, the Bishop, I submit, might have 
afforded to repeat what I actually said, in- 
stead of what I “as much as said.” I am 


In my 
lecture at Manchester there was no reference, 
expressed or implied, to my moods in Bel- 
fast. 

To all earnest and honest minds acquaint- 
ed with the paragraph of my first preface, 
on which the foregoing remark of Bishop 
Fraser, and similar remarks of his ecclesias- 
tical colleagues, not to mention those of less 
responsible writers, are founded, I leave the 
decision of the question whether their mode 
of presenting this paragraph to the public be 
straightforward or the reverse. 


These minor and more purely personal 
matters at an end, the weightier allegation 
remains—that at Belfast I misused my posi- 
tion by quitting the domain of science, and 
making an unjustifiable raid into the domain 
of theology. This I fail to see. Laying 
aside abuse, I hope my accusers will con- 
sent to reason with me. Is it not competent 
for a scientific man to speculate on the ante- 
cedents of the solar system? Did Kant, 
Laplace, and William Herschel, quit their 
legitimate spheres when they prolonged the 
intellectual vision beyond the boundary of 
experience, and propounded the nebular 
theory ? Accepting that theory as probable, 
is it not permitted to a scientific man to fol- 
low up in idea the series of changes associ- 
ated with the condensation of the nebulz ; 
to picture the successive detachment of 
planets and moons, and the relation of all 
of them to the sun? If I look upon our 
earth, with its orbital revolution and axial 
rotation, as one small issue of the process 
which made the solar system what it is, will 
any theologian deny my right to entertain 
and express this theoretic view? Time was 
when a multitude of theologians would be 
found to do so—when that arch-enemy of 
science which now vaunts its tolerance 
would have made a speedy end of the man 
who might venture to publish any opinion 
of the kind. But that time, unless the 
world is caught strangely slumbering, is for- 
ever past. 

As regards inorganic Nature, then, I may 











traverse, without let or hindrance, the 
whole distance which separates the nebulz 
from the worlds of to-day. But only a few 
years ago’ this now conceded ground of 
science was theological ground. I could by 
no means regard this as the final and suff- 
cient concession of theology ; and at Belfast 
I thought it not only my right but my duty 
to state that, as regards the organic world, 
we must enjoy the freedom which we have 
already won in regard to the inorganic. I 
could not discern the shred of a title-deed 
which gave any man, or any class of men, 
the right to open the door of one of these 
worlds to the scientific searcher, and to close 
the other against him. And I considered 
it frankest, wisest, and in the long-run most 
conducive to permanent peace, to indicate 
without evasion or reserve the ground that 
belongs to Science, and to which she will 
assuredly make good her claim. 

Considering the freedom allowed to all 
manner of opinions in England, surely this 
was no extravagant position for me to as- 
sume. I have been reminded that an emi- 
nent predecessor of mine in the presidential 
chair expressed a totally different view of the 
Cause of things from that enunciated by 
me. In doing so he transgressed the bounds 
of Science at least as much as I did; but 
nobody raised an outcry against him. The 
freedom that he took I claim, but in a more 
purely scientific direction. And looking at 
what I must regard as the extravagances of 
the religious world ; at the very inadequate 
and foolish notions concerning this universe 
entertained by the majority of our religious 
teachers ; at the waste of energy on the part 
of good men over things unworthy, if I 
might say it without discourtesy, of the atten- 
tion of enlightened heathens : the fight about 
the fripperies of Ritualism, the mysteries of 
the Eucharist, and the Athanasian Creed ; 
the forcing on the public view of Pontigny 
Pilgrimages ; the dating of historic epochs 
from the definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception ; the proclamation of the Divine 
Glories of the Sacred Heart—standing in the 
midst of these insanities, it did not appear 
to me extravagant to claim the public tole- 
rance for an hour and a half for the state- 
ment of what I hold to be more reasonable 
views : views more in accordance with the 
verities which Science has brought to light, 
and which many weary souls would, I thought, 
welcome with gratification and relief. 


| 


| 


| 








| ponents to consent to reason. 
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But to come to closer quarters. The ex- 
pression to which the most violent excep- 
tion has been taken is this: “ Abandoning 
all disguise, the confession I feel bound to 
make before you is that I prolong the vision 
backward across the boundary of the expe- 
rimental evidence, and discern, in that Mat- 
ter which we, in our ignorance, and notwith- 
standing our professed reverence for its Crea- 
tor, have hitherto covered with opprobrium, 
the promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life.” To call it a “chorus of 


| dissent,” as my Catholic critic does, is a 


mild way of describing the storm of oppro- 
brium with which this statement has been 
assailed. But, the first blast of passion 
being past, I hope I may again ask my op- 
First of all, 
I am blamed for crossing the boundary of 
the experimental evidence. I reply that this 
is the habitual action of the scientific mind— 
at least of that portion of it which applies 
itself to physical investigation. Our theories 
of light, heat, magnetism, and electricity, all 
imply the crossing of this boundary. My 
paper on the “ Scientific Use of the Imagina- 
tion” illustrates this point in the amplest 
manner ; and in the lecture above referred 
to I have sought, incidentally, to make clear 
how in physics the experiential incessantly 
leads to the ultra-experiential ; how out of 
experience there always grows something 
finer than mere experience, and that in their 
different powers of ideal extension consists 
for the most part the difference between the 
great and the mediocre investigator. The 
kingdom of science, then, cometh not by 
observation and experiment alone, but is 
completed by fixing the roots of observation 
and experiment in a region inaccessible to 
both, and in dealing with which we are 
forced to fall back upon the picturing power 
of the mind. 

Passing the boundary of experience, there- 
fore, does not, in the abstract, constitute a 
sufficient ground for censure. There must 
have been something in my particular mode 
of crossing it which provoked this tremen- 
dous “ chorus of dissent.” 

Let us calmly reason the point out. I 
hold the nebular theory as it was held by 
Kant, Laplace, and William Herschel, and 
as it is held by the best scientific intellects 
of to-day. According to it, our sun and 
planets were once diffused through space as 
an impalpable haze, out of which, by con- 
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densation, came the solar system. What 
caused the haze to condense? Loss of 
heat. What rounded the sun and planets ? 
That which rounds a tear—molecular force. 
For ceons, the immensity of which over- 
whelms man’s conceptions, the earth was 
unfit to maintain what we call life. It is now 
covered with visible living things. They 
are not formed of matter different from that 
of the earth around them. ‘They are, on 
the contrary, bone of its bone and flesh of 
its flesh. How were they introduced? Was 
life implicated in the nebulze—as part, it 
may be, of a vaster and wholly Incompre- 
hensible Life ; or is it the work of a Being 
standing outside the nebulz, who fashioned 
it as a potter does his clay, but whose origin 
and ways are equally past finding out? As 


far as the eye of science has hitherto ranged | 


through nature, no intrusion of purely crea- 
tive power into any series of phenomena has 
ever been observed. The assumption of 
such a power to account for special phe- 
nomena has always proved a failure. It is 


opposed to the very spirit of science, and I | 


therefore assumed the responsibility of hold- 
ing up in contrast with it that method of 


Nature which it has been the vocation and | 


triumph of science to disclose, and in the 
application of which we can alone hope for 
further light. Holding, then, that the nebulz 
and all subsequent life stand to each other 
in the relation of the germ to the finished 
organism, I reaffirm here, not arrogantly, or 


defiantly, but without a shade of indistinct- | 


ness, the position laid down in Belfast. 

Not with the vagueness belonging to the 
emotions, but with the definiteness belong- 
ing to the understanding, the scientific man 
has to put to himself these questions regard- 
ing the introduction of life upon the earth. 


He will be the last to dogmatize upon the | 
subject, for he knows best that certainty is | 


here for the present unattainable. His re- 
fusal of the creative hypothesis zs éess an 
assertion of knowledge than a protest against 
the assumption of knowledge, which must 


long, if not for ever, lie beyond us, and the | 


claim to which is the source of manifold 
confusion upon earth. With a mind open 
to conviction, he asks his opponents to show 


him an authority for the belief they so stren- | 
can | 


uously and so fiercely uphold. They 
do no more than point to the Book of | 


Genesis, or some other portion of the Bible. | 
Profoundly interesting and indeed pathetic | 


| scientific questions. 


to me are these attempts of the opening mind 
of man to appease its hunger for a Cause. 
But the Book of Genesis has no voice in 
To the grasp of geology, 
which it resisted for a time, it at length 
yielded like potter's clay ; its authority as a 
system of cosmogony being discredited on 
all hands by the abandonment of the ob- 
yious meaning of its writer. It is a poem, 
not a scientific treatise. In the former aspect 
it is forever beautiful; in the latter aspect 
it has been, and it will continue to be, purely 
obstructive and hurtful. To knowdleage its 
value has been negative, leading, in rougher 
ages than ours, to physical, and even in our 
own “free” age, as exemplified in my own 
case, to moral viplence. 

To the student of cause and effect no in- 
cident connected with the proceedings at 
Belfast is more instructive than the deport- 
ment of the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland ; 
a body usually wise enough not to confer 
notoriety upon an adversary by imprudently 
denouncing him. The Zzmes, to which |] 
owe nothing on the score of sympathy, but 
a great deal on the score of fair play, where 
so much has been unfair, thinks that the 
Irish cardinal, archbishops, and bishops, in 


their recent manifesto, promptly and adroitly 
employed a weapon which I, at an unlucky 


moment, had placed in their hands. The 
antecedents of their action cause me to re- 
gard it in a different light ; and a brief refe- 
rence to these antecedents will, I think, illu- 
minate not only their proceedings regarding 
Belfast, but other doings which have been 
recently noised abroad. 

Before me lies a document, bearing the 
date of November, 1873, but which, after 
appearing for a moment, unaccountably 
vanished from public view. It is a memorial 
addressed by seventy of the students and 
ex-students of the Catholic University in 
Ireland to the Episcopal Board of the Uni- 
versity. This is the plainest and bravest re- 
monstrance ever addressed by Irish laymen 
to their spiritual pastors and masters. It 
expresses the profoundest dissatisfaction 
with the curriculum marked out for the stu- 
dents of the university ; setting forth the ex- 
traordinary fact that the lecture-list for the 
faculty of Science, published a month before 
| they wrote, did not contain the name of a 
single professor of the Physical or Natural 
Sciences. 

The memorialists forcibly deprecate this, 
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and dwell upon the necessity of education 
in science: “ The distinguishing mark of 
this age is its ardour for science. The natu- 
ral sciences have, within the last fifty years, 
become the chiefest study in the world ; they 
are in our time pursued with an activity un- 
paralleled in the history of mankind. Scarce 
a year now passes without some discovery 
being made in these sciences which, as with 
the touch of a magician’s wand, shivers to 
atoms theories formerly deemed unassail- 
able. It is through the physical and natural 
sciences that the fiercest assaults are now 
made on our religion. No more deadly 
weapon is used against our faith than the 
facts incontestably Proved by modern re- 
searches in science,’ 

Such statements must be the reverse of 
comfortable to a number of gentlemen who, 
trained in the philosophy of Albertus Mag- 


nus and Thomas Aquinas, have been accus- | 
tomed to the unquestioning submission of | 


all other sciences to their divine science of 
Theology. But something more remains : 
“One thing seems certain,” says the memo- 
rialists, viz., “that if chairs for the phy- 
sical and natural sciences be not soon 
founded in the Catholic University, very 
many young men will have their faith 


exposed to dangers which the creation of a 
school of science in the university would 


defend them from. For our generation of 
Irish Catholics are writhing under the sense 
of their inferiority in science, and are 
determined that such inferiority shall not 
long continue ; and so, if scientific know- 


ledge be unattainable at our university, they | 


will seek it at T rinity, or at Queen’s s Colleges, 


in not one of which is there a Catholic pro- | 


fessor of science.” 

Those who imagined the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Kensington to be due to the spon- 
taneous recognition on the part of the 
. Roman hierarchy of the intellectual needs 
of the age, will derive enlightenment from 
this, and still more from what follows ; 
the most formidable threat remains. 
the picture of Catholic students seceding to 
Trinity and the Queen’s Colleges, 
memorialists add this darkest stroke of all : 
“They will, in the solitude of their own 


homes, unaided by any guiding advice, de- | 
| felt. 
| 


vour the works of Hiackel, Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Lyell; 
studied under a professor who would point 
out the difference between established facts 


| and naturai seiences.” 
| to know, is the complaint of free and culti- 


| cises dominant power. 


| cannot be referred to 
endowment due to climate (for the Protes- 
| tants of Southern Germany have contributed 


| intellect), 
for | 
To | 


the | 
| mental 


works innocuous if | 


| or reform, have suffered extinction. 
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and erroneous inferences, but which are 


calculated to sap the faith of a solitary stu- 
dent, deprived of a discriminating judgment 
to which he could refer for a solution of his 
difficulties.” 

In the light of the knowledge given by 
this courageous memorial, and of similar 
knowledge otherwise derived, the recent 
Catholic manifesto did not at all strike me 
as a chuckle over the mistake of a maladroit 
adversary, but rather as an evidence of pro 
found uneasiness on the part of the cardinal, 
the archbishops, and the bishops who signed 
it. They acted toward it, however, with 
their accustomed practical wisdom. As one 
concession to the spirit which it embodied, 
the Catholic University at Kensington was 
brought forth, apparently as the effect of 
spontaneous inward force, and not of out- 
ward pressure which was rapidly becoming 
too formidable to be successfully opposed. 

The memorialists point with bitterness to 
the fact that ‘ the name of no Irish Catholic 
is known in connection with the physical 
3ut this, they ought 


vated minds wherever the priesthood exer- 
Precisely the same 
complaint has been made with respect to 
the Catholics of Germany. The great 
national literature and scientificachievements 
of that country in modern times are almost 
wholly the work of Protestants ; a vanishingly 
small fraction of it only being derived from 
members of the Roman Church, although 
the number of these in Germany is at least 
as great as that of the Protestants. ‘“‘ The 
question arises,” says a writer in a German 
periodical, ‘‘ what is the cause of a phenome- 
non so humiliating to the Catholics? It 
want of natural 


powerfully to the creations of the German 
but purely to outward circum- 
stances. And these are readily discovered 
in the pressure exercised for centuries by 
the Jesuitical system, which has crushed 
out of Catholics every tendency to free 
productiveness.” It is, indeed, 
in Catholic countries that the weight of 
ultramontanism has been most severely 
It is in such countries that the very 
finest spirits who have dared, without 
quitting their faith, to plead for freedom 
The 
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extinction, however, was more apparent than 
real, and Hermes, Hirscher, and Giinther, 
though individually broken and subdued, 
prepared the way in Bavaria for the perse- 
cuted but unflinching Frohschammer, for 
Déllinger, and for the remarkable liberal 
movement of which Dollinger is the head 
and guide. 

Though managed and moulded for centu- 
ries to an obedience unparalleled inany other 
country, except Spain, the Irish intellect is 


| assembled in Synod, the Archbisho 


beginning to show signs of independence, | 
demanding a diet more suited to its years | 


than the pabulum of the middle ages. As 
for the recent manifesto where pope, cardi- 
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‘Vestminster has given us the following 


| sample of it: “As the fourth century was 


glorious by the definition of the Godhead 
and the Consubstantial Son, and the fifth by 
that of his two perfect natures, and the 
thirteenth by that of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, so the ninetenth will be glorious 
by the definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Right Rev. Fathers,” continues 
this heated proselyte, ‘* you have to call the 
legionaries and the tribunes, the patricians 
and the people, of a conquering race, and to 


| subdue, change, and transform them one by 


| one to the likeness of the 


nal, archbishops, and bishops, may now be | 


considered as united in one grand anathema, 
its character and fate are shadowed forth by 


the vision of Nebuchadnezzar, recorded in | 


the Book of Daniel. Itresembles the image, 
whose form was terrible, but the gold, and 
silver,and brass,and iron of which rested upon 
feet of clay. 
clay, and the iron, and the brass, and the 
silver, and the gold, were broken in pieces 


together, and became like the chaff of the | 


summer threshing-floors, and the wind car- 
ried them away. 


| movements, 


| 
} 
| 
| 


And a stone smote the feet of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


There is something in J esuitism profoundly | 


interesting, and at the same time clearly 


| breath of fanaticism ! 


intelligible, to men of strong intellects and | 


determined will. 


fascinates and subdues. From the study of 
his own inward forces, and their possible 
misapplication, the really determined man 
can understand how possible it is, having 


The weaker spirits, of | and deliberately sought out, are not more 


whom there are many among us, it simply | plentiful than they are. 


Son of God. 
Surely a soldier’s eye and a soldier’s heart 
would, choose by intuition this field of 
England for the warfare of the faith. It is 
the head of Protestantism, the centre of its 
and the stronghold of its 
powers. Weakened in England, it is para- 
lyzed everywhere ; conquered in England, 
it is conquered throughout the world. Once 
overthrown here, all is but a war of detail: 
it is the key of the whole position of modern 
error.” ‘This is the propaganda which Eng- 
land has to stem. What mere stubble a 
dilettante ritualist or a weak-headed noble- 
man must be when acted upon by this fiery 
The only wonder is 
that weak heads, which are so assiduously 


Monsignor Capel has recently been good 
enough to proclaim at once the friendliness 


| of his Church towards true science, and her 


once chosen an aim, to reach it in defiance | 
of every moral restraint—to trample under | 


foot, by an obstinate effort of volition, the 
dictates of honesty, honour, mercy, and 
truth; and to pursue the desired end, if 
need be, through their destruction. This 
force of will, relentlessly applied, and work- 
ing through submissive instruments, is the 
strength of Jesuitism. 


right to determine what true science is. Let 
us dwell for a moment on the historic proofs 
of her scientific competence. When Halley’s 
comet appeared in 1456, it was regarded as 
the harbinger of God’s vengeance, the dis- 
penser of war, pestilence, and famine, and, 


| by order of the pope, all the church bells in 


| supplications of the faithful. 


Pure, honest fanaticism often adds itself to | 


this force, and sometimes acts as its equiva- 
lent. Illustrations of this are not far to 
seek, for the dazzling prize of England, con- 
verted to the true faith, is sufficient to turn 
weak heads. When it is safely caged it is 
interesting to watch the operations of this 
form of energy. In a sermon on the Per- 
petual Office of the Council of Trent, 
preached before the Right Reverend Fathers 


Europe were rung to scare the monster away. 
An additional daily prayer was added to the 
The comet in 
due time disappeared, and the faithful were 
comforted by the assurance that, as in pre- 


| vious instances relating to eclipses, droughts, 
_ and rains, so, also, as regards this “nefarious” 
| comet, victory had been vouchsafed to the 


Church. 

Both Pythagoras and Copernicus had 
taught the heliocentric doctrine—that the 
earth revolved round the sun. In the exer. 


| cise of her right to determine what true sci- 
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fallible follower of Clement, Pope Pius VIL, 
undid the work of his equally infallible pre- 


ence is, the Church, in the pontificate of | 
Paul V., stenped in, and, by the mouth of | 


the holy Congregation of the Index, deliv- | 
ered, on March 5, 1616, the following de- | 


cree : 

And whereas tt hath also come to the know- 
ledge of the said Holy Congreg Ma 
Jalse Pythagorean doctrine of the mobility of 


ration that the | 


| 
| 


the earth and the immobility of the sun, entirely | 


opposed to Holy Writ, which is taught by 


Nicholas Copernicus, ts now published abroad | 


and received by many—in order that this ques- 
tion may not further spread, to the damage of 


Catholic truth, it ts ordered that this and all | 


other books teaching the like doctrine be sus- 
pended, and by this decree they are suspended, 
forbidden, and condemned. 


Though often quoted, I thought the never- | 
dying flavour of this celebrated decree would | 


not be disagreeable to some of my readers. 


doctrine here pronounced “false,” “‘opposed 
to Holy Writ,” and ‘“ damaging to Catholic 
truth,” Science has persuaded even Mon- 
signor Capel to accept. 


3ut it is a constant Zendency rather than a | 
single fact which is chiefly important here, | 


and a few jottings will show with sufficient 
plainness what this tendency has ever been. 


The fate of Giordano Bruno is referred to in | 


my Belfast Address. For a further reference 


passage in the Appendix to the same. The 


case of Galileo is also touched upon ; and | 
to this it may be added here that he died | 
the prisoner of the Inquisition, which, true | 


to its instincts, followed him beyond the 


grave, disputing his right to make a will, | 
and denying him burial in consecrated | 


ground.* 


was established at Florence in 1657, and 
held its meetings in the ducal palace. It 


| 
lasted ten years, and was then suppressed at 


the instance of the Papal Government. As 


an equivalent, the brother of the grand-duke | 


was made a cardinal. The Jesuits were less 


successful in Bavaria in 1759 ; for they did | 


their best, but vainly, to prevent the found- 
ing of the Academy of Sciences in Munich. 
Their waning power was indicated by this 
fact, and in 1773 Pope Clement XIV. dis- 
solved the order. 
“irrevocable ;” the Society of Jesus was 
‘‘never to be restored ; ” still, in 1814, an in- 


* Draper, ‘* Trial of Galileo.” 








| which he belongs. 


decessor, and revoked his decree. 

But why go back to 1456? Far be it from 
me to charge by-gone sins upon Monsignor 
Capel’s Church, were it not for her practices 
to-day. The most applauded dogmatist of 
the Jesuits is, I am informed, Perrone. 
Thirty editions of a work of his have been 
scattered abroad in all lands by a society to 
His notions of physical 
astronomy are quite in accordance with 
those of 1456. He teaches boldly that 
** God does not rule by universal law . 
that when God [obviously a Big Man] orders 
a given planet to stand still He does not de- 
tract from any law passed by Himself, but 
orders that planet to move round the sun 


| for such and such a time, then to stand still, 
It is pleasant to be able to say that the very 


and then again to move, as His pleasure 
may be.” Jesuitism proscribed Frohscham- 
mer for questioning its favourite dogma that 


| every human soul was created by a direct 


supernatural act of God, and for asserting 
that man, body and soul, came from his 
parents. This is the society that now strives 
for universal power ; it is from it, as Monr- 
signor Capel graciously informs us, that we 
are to learn what is allowable in science and 


| and what is not ! 
to him I would direct the reader to a brief | 


In the face of such facts, which might be 
multiplied at will, it requires extraordinary 
bravery of mind, or a reliance upon public 
ignorance almost as extraordinary, to make 
the claims made by Monsignor Capel for his 
Church. 

A German author, speaking of one who 
has had bitter experience in this line, de- 


| scribes those Catholic writers who refuse to 
Again, the famous Academia del Cimento | 


submit to the Congregation of the Index as 
outlawed ; fair subjects for moral assassina- 
tion!* This is very strong; but still, judg- 
ing from my own small experience, not too 
strong. In reference to this point I would 
ask indulgence for a brief personal allusion 
here. It will serve a two-fold object, one of 
which will be manifest, the other being re- 
served for possible future reference. Sprung 





* See the case of Frohschammer as sketched by a 


rn | friend in the Preface to ‘‘Christenthum und die 
The decree was to be | 


moderne Wissenschaft.” His enemies contrived to 
take his bread, in great part, away, but they failed 
to subdue him, and not even the Pope’s nuncio 
could prevent five hundred students of the Univer- 
sity of Munich from signing an address to their Pro- 
fessor. 
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from a source to which the Bible was speci- 
ally dear, my early training was confined al- 
most exclusively to it. Born in Ireland, I, 
like my predecessors for many generations, 
was taught to hold my own against the 
Church of Rome. I had a father whose 
memory ought to be to mea stay, and an 


example of unbending rectitude and purity | 


of life. The small stock to which he be- 


longed were scattered with various fortunes | 


along that eastern rim of Leinster, from 


Wexford upward, to which they crossed from | 


the Bristol Channel. 
poorest of them. 


My father was the 
Still, in his socially low 


but mentally and morally independent posi- | 


tion, by his own inner energies and affinities, 
he attained a knowledge of history which 
would put mine to shame ; while the whole 
of the controversy between Protestantism 
and Romanism was at his finger’s ends. At 
the present moment the works and charac- 
ters which occupied him come, as far-off re- 


collections, to my mind: Claude and Bos- | 


suet, Chillingworth and Nott, Tillotson, 
Jeremy Taylor, Challoner and Milner, Pope 


and McGuire, and others whom I have for- | 


gotten, or whom it is needless to name. 


Still this man, so charged with the ammv- | 


nition of controversy, was so respected by 


his Catholic fellow-townsmen, that they | 


one and all put up their shutters when he 
died. 

With such a preceptor, and with an here- 
ditary interest in- the papal controversy, I 
naturally mastered it. 


question, but made myself also acquainted 
with the arguments of the Church of Rome. 
I remember to this hour the interest and 


surprise with which I read Challoner’s | 


** Catholic Christian Instructed,” and on the 
border-line between boyhood and manhood 
I was to be found taking part in controversies 
in which the rival faiths were pitted against 
each other. I sometimes took the Catho- 


lic side, and gave my Protestant antagonist | 
The views of Irish | 


considerable trouble. 
Catholics became thus intimately known to 
me, and there was no doctrine of Protestant- 
ism which they more emphatically rejected, 


and the ascription of which to them they re- | 
sented more warmly, than the doctrine of | 


the pope’s personal infallibility. Yet, in the 
face of this knowledge, it was obstinately 
asserted and reasserted in my presence some 
time ago, by a Catholic priest, that the doc- 


I did not confine | 
myself to the Protestant statement of the | 
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trine of the infallibility of the Pope had al- 
ways been maintained in Ireland.* 
But this is an episode, intended to disa- 
buse those who, in this country or the 
| United States, may have been misled in re- 
| gard to the personal points referred to. I 
| now return to the impersonal. The course 
of life upon earth, as far as Science can see, 
has been one of amelioration—a steady ad- 
vance on the whole from the lower to the 
| higher. The continued effort of animated 
Nature is to improve its conditions and 
| raise itself to a loftier level. In man, im- 
provement and amelioration depend largely 
upon the growth of conscious knowledge, 
| by which the errors of ignorance are contin- 
ually moulted and truth is organized. It is 
| assuredly the advance of knowledge that has 
| given a materialistic colour to the philoso- 
| phy of this age. Materialism is, therefore, 
not a thing to be mourned over, but to be 
honestlyconsidered — accepted if it be 
wholly true, rejected if it be wholly false, 
| wisely sifted and turned to account if it em- 
| brace a mixture of truth and error. Of late 
years the study of the nervous system and 
_of its relation to thought and feeling, has 
profoundly occupied inquiring minds. It is 
our duty not to shirk—it ought rather to be 
our privilege to accept—the established re- 
sults of such inquiries, for here assuredly 
| our ultimate weal depends upon our loyalty 
to the truth. Instructed as to the control 
which the nervous system exercises over 
man’s moral and intellectual nature, we 
shall be better prepared, not only to mend 
their manifold defects, but also to strengthen 
| and purify both. Is mind degraded by this 
recognition of its dependence? Assuredly 
not. Matter, on the contrary, is raised to 
the level it ought to occupy, and from which 
| timid ignorance would remove it. 

But the light is dawning, and it will be- 
come stronger as time goes on. Even the 
Brighton Congress affords evidence of this. 
From the manifold confusions of that assem- 
blage my memory has rescued two items 
| which it would fain preserve : the recogni- 
| tion of a relation between Health and Reli- 
| gion, and the address of the Rev. Harry 


j 
} 
i 


* Ona memory which dates back to my fifteenth 
year, when I first read the discussion between Mr. 
Pope and Father McGuire, I should be inclined to 
| rely for proof that the Catholic clergyman, in that 
discussion, and in the name of his Church, repudiat- 
ed the doctrine of personal infallibility. 
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Jones. Out of the conflict of vanities his 
words emerge fresh, healthy, and strong, be- 
cause undrugged by dogma, coming directly 
from the warm brain of one who knows 
what practical truth means, and who has 
faith in its vitality and inherent power of 
propagation. I wonder is he less effectual 
in his ministry than his more embroidered 
colleagues? It surely behooves our teachers 
to come to some definite understanding as 
to this question of health: to see how, by 
inattention to it, we are defrauded, nega- 
tively, by the privation of that “ sweetness 
and light” which is the natural concomi- 
tant of good health; positively, by the in- 
sertion into life of cynicism, ill-temper, and 
a thousand corroding anxieties which good 
health would dissipate. We fear and scorn 
“materialism.” But he who knew all about 
it, and could apply his knowledge, might 
become the preacher of a new gospel. Not, 
however, through the ecstatic moments of 
the individual does such knowledge come, 
but through the revelations of science, in 
connection with the history of mankind. 
Why should the Roman Catholic Church 
call gluttony a mortal sin? Why should 
prayer and fasting occupy a place in the 
disciplines of a religion ? What is the mean- 
ing of Luther’s advice to the young clergyman 


culty of predestination and election, if it be 
not that, in virtue of its action upon the 
brain, when wisely applied, there is moral 
and religious virtue even in a hydro-carbon ? 
To use the old language, food and drink are 
creatures of God, and have therefore a spi- 
ritual value. The air of the Alps would be 
augmented tenfold in purifying power if this 
truth were recognized. Through our neglect 
of the monitions of a reasonable materialism 
we sin and suffer daily. I might here point 
to the train of deadly disorders over which 
science has given modern society such con- 
trol—disclosing the lair of the material enemy, 
insuring his destruction, and thus preventing 
that moral squalor and hopelessness which 
habitually tread on the heels of epidemics 
in the case of the poor. 

Rising to higher spheres, the visions of 
Swedenborg, and the ecstacy of Plotinus and 
Porphyry, are phases of that psychical con- 
dition, obviously connected with the nervous 
system and state of health, on which is based 
the Vedic doctrine of the absorption of the 
individual into the universal soul. Plotinus 
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taught the devout how to pass into a condi- 
tion of ecstacy. Porphyry complains of 
having been only once united to God in 
eighty-six years, while his master Plotinus 
had been so united six times in sixty years. * 
A friend who knew Wordsworth informs me 
that the poet, in some of his moods, was ac- 
customed to seize hold of an external object 
to assure himself of his own bodily existence. 
The “entranced mind” of Mr. Page-Roberts, 
referred to so admiringly by the Spectator, is 
a similar phenomenon. No one, I snould say, 
has had a wider experience in this field than 
Mr. Emerson. As states of consciousness, 
those phenomena have an undisputed reality, 
and a substantial identity. They are, how- 
ever, connected with the most heterogeneous 
objective conceptions. Porphyry wrote 
against Christianity ; Mr. Page-Roberts is a 
devout Christian. But notwithstanding the 
utter discordance of these objective concep- 
tions, their subjective experiences are similar, 
because of the similarity of their finely-strung 
nervous organizations. 

But admitting the practical facts, and act- 
ing on them, there will always remain ample 
room for speculation. Take the argument 
of the Lucretian. As faras I am aware, not 
one of my assailants has attempted to answer 


| it. Some of them, indeed, rejoice over the 
who came to him, perplexed with the diffi- | 


ability displayed by Bishop Butler in rolling 


| back a difficulty on his opponent ; and they 


even imagine that it is the bishop’s own ar- 
gument that is there employed. Instructed 
by self-knowledge, they can hardly credit me 
with the wish to state both sides of the ques- 
tion at issue, and to show, by a logic stronger 
than Butler ever used, the overthrow which 
awaits any doctrine of materialism which is 
based upon the definitions of matter habitu- 
ally received. But the raising of a new diffi- 
culty does not abolish—does not even lessen 
—-the old one, and the argument of the Lucre- 
tian remains untouched by anything the 
bishop has said or can say. 

And here it may be permitted me to add 
a word to an important controversy now 
going on. In an article on “Physics and 
Metaphysics,” published in the Saturday 
Review more than fourteen years ago, I ven- 
tured to state thus the relation between 
physics and consciousness: “The philosophy 
of the future will assuredly take more account 





* See Dr. Draper’s important work, ‘* Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science.” 
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than that of the past of the relation of thought | 
ind feeling to physical processes ; and it may 
be that the qualities of Mind will be studied | 
through the organism as we now study the 
character of Force through the affections of 
ordinary matter. We believe that every 
thought and every feeling has its definite | 
mechanical correlative in the nervous system, 
that it is accompanied by a certain separation 
and remarshaling of the atoms of the brain. 

“This latter process is purely physical ; | 


and were the faculties we now possess suffi- | 


ciently strengthened, without the creation of | thinkable as the production of molecular 


| motion by consciousness. 


any new faculty, itwould, doubtless, be within 
the range of our augmented powers to infer | 
from the molecular state of the brain the | 
character of the thought acting upon it, and, 
conversely, to infer from the thought the ex- 
act corresponding molecular condition of the 
brain. We do not say—and this, as will be 
seen, is all-important —that the inference | 
here referred to would be an @ friori one. | 
What we say is, that by observing, with the 
faculties we assume, the state of the brain, 
and the associated mental affections, both 
might be so tabulated side by side, that if 





would declare the other. 


tractions. Given the nature of a disturbance 
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molecules of the brain, and influencing the 


| transference of motion among the molecules. 


The thought “ eludes all mental presenta 


| tion ;” and hence the logic seems of iron 


strength which claims for thé brain an auto- 
matic action, uninfluenced by states of con- 
sciousness. But it is, I believe, admitted by 
those who hold the automaton-theory that 


| states of consciousness are produced by the 
| marshaling of the molecules of the brain ; 


and this production of consciousness by 
molecular motion is certainly quite as un- 


If, therefore, un- 
thinkability be the proper test, we must 
equally reject both classes of phenomena. 


| I, for my part, reject neither, and thus stand 


in the presence of two Incomprehensibles, 
instead of one Incomprehensible. While 
accepting fearlessly the facts of materialism 
dwelt npon in these pages, I bow my head 
in the dust, before that mystery of the brain 
which has hitherto defied its own penetrative 
power, and which may ultimately resolve it- 
self into a demonstrative impossibility of 


| self-penetration.* 
one were given, a mere reference to the table | 


But, whatever be the fate of theory, the 


| practical monitions are plain enough, which 
“* Given the masses of the planets and their | 


distances asunder, and we can infer the per- | 
turbations consequent on their mutual at-'| 


in water, air, or ether, and from the physical | 


properties of the medium we can infer how 
its particles will be affected. 
along the line of thought which connects the 


finds no break in the chain. 
endeavour to pass by a similar process from 


we meet a problem which transcends any 
conceivable expansion of the powers we now 
possess. 
again and again—it eludes all intellectual 


declare that on our dealings with matter de- 
pends our weal or woe, physical and moral. 
The state of mind which rebels against the 
recognition of the claims of ‘ materialism ” 
is not unknown to me. I can remember a 


| time when I regarded my body as a weed, 


The mind runs | 


so much more highly did I prize the con- 


| scious strength and pleasure derived from 
phenomena, and, from beginning to end, | 


But when we | 


moral and religious feeling, which I may add, 
was mine without the intervention of dogma. 


| The error was not an ignoble one, but this 
the phenomena of physicsto those of thought, | 


| €rror. 


did not save it from the penalty attached to 
Saner knowledge taught me that the 


| body is no weed, and that if it were treated 


We may think over the subject | 


presentation—we stand, at length, face to | 


face with the Incomprehensible.” 
The discussion above referred to turns on 


the question: Do states of consciousness | 


enter as links in the chain of antecedence 
and sequence which give rise to bodily ac- | 
tions and to other states of consciousness ; or 
are they merely by-products, which are not 
essential to the physical processes going on 
in the brain? Now, it is perfectly certain 
that we have no power of imagining states | 
of consciousness interposed between the | 


/ 


as such it would infallibly avenge itself. Am 
I personally lowered by this change of front? 
Not so. Give me their health, and there is 
no spiritual experience of those earlier years 
—no resolve of duty, or work of mercy, no 
act of self-denial, no solemnity of thought, 


| no joy in the life and aspects of Nature—that 


would not still be mine. And this without 


| the least reference or regard to any purely 
| personal reward or punishment looming in 
| 

| the future. 


* See Tyndall’s +‘‘ Fragments of Science,” article 
‘* Scientific Materialism.” 
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As I close these remarks, the latest melan- 
choly wail of the Bishop of Peterborough 
reaches my ears. Notwithstanding all their 
“‘ expansiveness,” both he and his brother 
of Manchester appear, alas! to know as little 
of the things which belong to our peace as 
that wild ritualist who, a day or two ago, 
raised the cry of “‘ excommunicated heretic! ” 
against the Bishop of Natal. Happily we 
have among us our Jowetts and our Stanleys, 
not to mention other brave men, who see 
more clearly the character and magnitude of 
the coming struggle ; and who believe un- 
doubtingly that out of it the truths of science 
will emerge with healing in their wings. 
Such men must increase, if the vast material 
resources of the Church of England are not 
to fall into the hands of persons who may be 
classed under the respective heads of weak 
and znfatuated. 
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And now I have to utter a “farewell,” free 
from bitterness, to all my readers—thanking 
my friends for a sympathy more steadfast, 1 
would fain believe, if less noisy, than the 
antipathy of my foes ; commending to these, 
moreover, a passage from Bishop Butler, 
which they have either not read or failed to 
take to heart. ‘It seems,” saith the bishop, 
“that men would be strangely headstrong 
and self-willed, and disposed to exert them- 
selves with an impetuosity which would ren- 
der society insupportable, and the living in 
it impracticable, were it not forsome acquired 
moderation and self-government, some apti- 
tude and readiness in restraining themselves 
and concealing their sense of things.” In 
this respect, at least, his grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has set a good example. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


"T°HE anonymous author of “ Supernatural 

Religion” has replied to Professor 
Lightfoot in the pages of the Fortnightly Re- 
view’. He had an obvious advantage over his 
critic, of which he evidently desired to avail 
himself. The Professor’s 
that minute and carping character peculiarly 
annoying to an author, and they were conveyed 
in language decidedly, and perhaps intention- 
ally, rude and uncourteous. The complaint is 
certainly just, that “while delivering severe 
lectures upon want of candour and impartiality, 
and preaching temperance and moderation, 
the practice of the preacher, as sometimes hap- 
pens, falls very short of his precept.” This is 
quite true, and the author, although he visibly 
“winced ” under the attack, was, no doubt, in- 
clined to profit by the Professor’s mistaken 
tactics, when he said—“I shall not emulate 
the spirit of that article, and I trust that I shall 
not scant the courtesy with which I desire to 
treat Dr. Lightfoot, whose ability I admire, and 
whose position I understand.” It was perhaps 
too much to expect that this calm and dignified 
tone should be maintained under the circum- 
stances, by ordinary flesh and blood. The de- 
fence of “ Supernatural Religion” assumes a 
two-fold aspect. So far as philological dis- 
putes are concerned, the writer enters two 
pleas, one of not guilty, and the other, as the 


strictures were of | 





lawyers would say, of ‘‘ confession and avoid- 
ance.” Those who read any of the apologetic 
or rationalistic treatises on the canon of Scrip- 
ture will be aware that the name of Papias oc- 
cupies a prominent place in the controversy. 
He was bishop of Hierapolis, a Millenarian, 
and evidently a man of weak and credulous 
character ; but it so happens that he is tradi- 
tionally reputed to have been a disciple of St. 
John, and he is the only authority for the 
Synoptic Gospels till we come to Justin Martyr, 
about the middle of the second century. His 
writings have been lost, and all that we know 
of them we owe to Irenzus and Eusebius, the 
one belonging to the latter part of the second 
century, and the other to the beginning of the 
fourth. Now the author was referring to the 
dubious reference of Irenzeus where, speaking 
of ‘‘ the presbyter, a disciple of the Apostles,” 


| he uses the words “ that therefore the Lord 


said, ‘In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.’” This presumptive allusion to the fourth 
Gospel would be very important, if we could 
identify Papias with the presbyter ; but every 
one having the slightest acquaintance with 
patristic literature, however, is well aware that 
the prevailing method of quotation is extremely 
loose and untrustworthy. Irenzus himself 
quotes, as a saying of our Lord’s, a monstrous 
Talmudic fiction regarding the material de- 
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lights of the Kingdom. Among the host of 
authorities cited by the author, Dr. Davidson 
may be mentioned, who says, “it is impossible 
to show that the four (Gospels) were current as 
early as A. D. 150,” and, in reference to the 
disputed passage in Irenzeus, asks—“ Is it not 
evident that Irenzeus employed it (the word 
‘elders’) loosely, without an exact idea of the 
persons he meant?” The question regarding 
the date of Celsus, the heathen writer against 


Christianity, whose works we only know from | describe them as examples of spontaneous de- 
| velopment, and to class them with the ordinary 


| phenomena of organic life, is to use language, 
one of Dr. Lightfoot’s favourite apologists. | 


Origen’s reply, is parried by the author, who 
shows that if he errs, he errs with Tischendorf, 


There are other points, on which the author, 
with greater or less success, meets his an- 
tagonist. 
summed up thus :—“ The higher criticism in 
which Dr. Lightfoot seems to have indulged in 
this article, scarcely rises above the correction 
of an exercise or the conjugation of a verb,” 
and that “if it were granted, for the sake of 
argument, that each slip in translation, each 
error in detail, and each oversight in statement 
with which Canon Lightfoot reproaches ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ were well-founded, it must be 
evident to any intelligent mind that the mass of 
such a work would not really be affected.” We 
may add that the author announces his inten- 
tion of comparing the Gospel and Pauline 
forms of Christianity in a future work. 

Sir George Campbell is known to the public 
chiefly as having been Governor of Bengal 
during the recent Indian famine. 
on “ The Tenure of Land” is a very interest- 
ing and valuable one. He differs from most 
English ‘‘land reformers” in doubting the 
propriety of abolishing the right of primogeni- 
ture. 
up a peasant proprietary, it would merely, so 
far as it had any effect, transfer the ownership 
of land from aristocracy to plutocracy. His 


remedies, such as the abolishing of entails | 


and settlements, the extension of tenant-right, 
a cheaper and easier method of conveyance by 
purchase, and a systematic effort on behalf of 
popular rights in the remaining commons, call 
for no special remark. Mr. Symond’s critique 


of Lucretius is of special importance just now | 


from the prominence given to his writings by 
Prof. Tyndall and his school. This paper is 


not only written opportunely, but it is a clear | 


and able view of the great philosophical poet 
of Rome. 


tius, it would be that of originality of thought, 
which seems to be unduly pressed. Very little 


Eleatic Schools,and to Epicurus. Prof. Cairnes 
examines Herbert Spencer’s theory of Social 
Evolution. His criticism is, for the most part, 
of a friendly kind, but he entertains a strong 
objection to the attempt to base Sociology upon 


His general conclusions may be | 


| where Passion was yet lord of all.” 


His paper | 


He is of opinion that, instead of building | 


| Dr. Lightfoot has ventured to tread. 
If we were disposed to demur to | 
any of the writer’s claims on behalf of Lucre- | 


a Darwinian foundation. In the first place he 
objects to it as an “unverifiable hypothesis,” 
and then strives to prove in opposition to 
Spencer that ‘political institutions do not 
‘grow’ in the sense in which plants and 
animals grow : they are not the ‘ products’ of 


| a community in the sense in which the fauna 
| and flora of a country are its products ; but are 


due to causes and to processes of an entirely 
different kind. | Under these circumstances to 


and to adopt a classification, fitted to obscure 
and to confound, rather than to elucidate, the 
problems of social existence.” 

Mr. Hales’ paper on Azzg Lear is an acute 


| and careful analysis of Shakespeare’s tragedy. 

| The writer justly complains of the depreciative 
| criticism 
| foreign, and he proceeds to show that it has pro- 
| ceeded entirely from inability to understand the 


of some critics, native as well as 


poet’s aim. “It has not been seen,” he says, 
“ that it was his design in this play to depict an 


| age unruly and turbulent, but now emerging 


from barbarism, in whose ears the, still voice 
of conscience was scarcely yet audible, and 
In short, 
it was a pre-Christian period in a scarcely half- 
civilized country. Mr. Hales has the credit 
also of striking upon an original clue to the 
tragedy. He points out with great clearness, 
and fortified by a careful analysis, that Shakes- 
peare was aiming at the portraiture not only of 
men but also of a race. Jear, in this view, 
becomes in fact a curiously-varied series of 


| sketches of the characteristics of the Celtic 


temperament. The second of Mr. Morley’s 
papers on “Mill’s Essays on Religion” is 
similar to the first in contending that Mr. Mill 
concedes too much to the theologians. 

The Contemporary Review contains no less 
than nine papers, each one of which would re- 


| quire, in justice, more space than we can de- 


vote to them all. Professor Lightfoot continues 


| his examination of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
| The present article is devoted to a careful 


analysis of the writings of what are known dis- 
tinctively as the Apostolic Fathers. There isa 


| decided improvement in the tone of the criti- 


cism, which may be partially accounted for by 
the delicate and precarious ground on which 
Still 
some of his objections are extremely trifling, 
as when he complains that the author, in refer- 
ring to Eusebius, uses “ knows nothing” as a 


| substitute for “ says nothing ”—surely a pardon- 
of the poet’s philosophy was his own ; he was, | 
in fact, indebted for it to the Atomic and | 


able way of impressing upon his readers that 
“ silence” of the ecclesiastical historian which 


| is a weapon in the hands of both disputants. 
| There is also a disposition on the part of the 


apologist to use the word “Canon” in an 
elastic and ambiguous way ; for it is clear that 


| the canon Dr. Lightfoot is concerned in defend- 
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ing is not the canon of Eusebius, or of Papias, 


Hegesippus, and the other early writers whom | 
the later Father quotes in his usually loose | 


way. The present article, however, displays 
position of the apologetic side of this particular 
branch of the general subject. “ Cassandra” is 
again in the field, this time to disprove the 
fallacy that “the earth has been given to san- 


kind at large, not to this or that generation, or | 
to this or that tribe or nation, far less to this | 


or that class or section of a people, but as a 
source of sustenance for the support and main- 
tenance of succeeding and increasing gener- 
ations of men.” The thesis attempted to be 


established by Mr. Greg—a very convenient | 
one by the way to those who monopolize the | 


possession of land—is that governments should 
consider “not what system will yield most 
food and support to the densest population, 
but what will sustain the finest race physically, 
morally, and intellectually.” 
is a plutocratic application of the Darwinian 
doctrine of “ survival of the fittest,” which goes 
far to serve it as a veductio ad absurdum. A 
posthumous paper by the Count de Montalem- 
bert on ‘‘ Rome and Spain,” is a most impres- 
sive view of the true cause of the fall of the 
Iberian power. We should like to have been 
able to reproduce this valuable historical 
sketch ; as it is, we must be content to state 
the moral. “The world,” writes the Count, 


| with the Church of England. 
| Miiller maintains with his wonted vigour the 
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‘*beholds the most lamentable transformation 
under the sun. What is the cause? We an- 
swer—The subjection of a people to their 


| masters, and the too intimate and too absolute 
great learning, and is probably the best ex- 


union between the throne and the altar.” Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies is well-known as an able 
disciple of the Broad Church in England. His 
article on “‘ Church Prospects” deserves care- 
ful perusal. He takes a cheery, and perhaps 
rather too sanguine, view of the theological out- 
look. That view may be summed up in the 


| two considerations, that there are signs in pre- 
| vailing scepticism of a return to the Christian 
| faith, and the Church was never in so healthy 


a condition ; and that, if it can induce Parlia- 
ment to abstain from interposing with its Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Acts, all will go well 
Professor Max 


proposition that “ Language is the great barrier 


| between man and beast,” in opposition to the 
The whole paper | 


younger Darwin, whose arguments appeared 
in the November number of the Contemporary. 
Hawthorne’s ‘*‘ Saxon Studies” are written in 
the author’s usual style. They are always in- 
teresting from their graphic power and good- 
humoured cynicism. The sermon Bishop 
Colenso zztended to preach in Westminster 
Abbey will reach a vaster congregation through 
the columns of the Review, but it calls for no 
special remark. 
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W E have no more welcome task than that 
/ of recording the not unfrequent per- 
formances of the Philharmonic Society, whose 
sacred concerts are always regarded with anxi- 
ous interest by those enthusiastic lovers of 
music who look forward to a time when it may 
be said that oratorio is as popular in Canada 
as in Great Britain, and is even accepted as 
one of our national institutions. It cannot be 
overlooked that it is mainly owing to the culti- 
vation of an acquaintance with the best works 
of George Frederick Handel, that England has 
became the most liberal patron of music among 
the nations of Europe—a fact which she fully 
appreciates. The profound veneration in which 
she holds the memory of the master, finds ade- 
quate expression in the monster festivals which 
she periodically gives inhis honour. Handel’s 
great oratorios, composed, be it remembered, 
to English words, have became the standard to 
which all sacred musical compositions are re- 
ferred, and it is scarcely necessary to point out 
that his universal popularity indicates that his 


music is peculiarly suited to the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. As co-partners in the tra- 
ditions, the sympathies, and the language of the 
English, the people of Ontario may reasonably 
be expected to share in the deep attachment for 
oratorio which has been developed in the 
mother-land, and in process of time, to vie with 
her in paying homage to one who has conse- 
crated his muse to the most sublime and ex- 
alted purposes. It would not be too daring to 
hope to imitate, at no distant date, those 
famous musical celebrations of which report 
brings across the Atlantic such glowing ac- 
counts. We, therefore, readily attach all the 
importance to the performances of our Society 
that is claimed for them, and have faith that 
ere long they will attain a merit and dignity of 
which our citizens may be proud. We take 
pleasure in believing that it would be perfectly 
feasible to hold in Toronto a Handel festival, 
in which the most prominent professional and 
amateur musicians in the Province might take 
part. Nothing, however, but the most hearty 
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co-operation and liberal support on the part of 


the public would enable the Philharmonic | 
Society to carry out such a scheme, but we feel | 
assured that when required, these would not be | 


withheld. If, as we are informed, the Society 
have this honourable aim in view, they would 


have greater claims upon the public than would | 
| new grand sacred Oratorio, called the Messiah. 

Before proceeding to notice the recent per- | 
formance of the Messiah, at the Grand Opera | 
House, it may not be out of place to give a | 


be acknowledged for any purely local purpose. 


sketch of the circumstances that attended the 
first production of the oratorio in Great Britain, 


tinction, and of some literary ability. It was 
Charles Jennens who arranged the libretto of 
the Messiah, and it is supposed that during his 
visit, Handel wrote his inspired music. 


a friend says : “I shall show you a collection I 
gave Handel, called Messiah, which I value 
highly, and he has made a fine entertainment 


of it, though not so good as he might, and ought | 


to have done. J/ have with great difficulty 
made him correct some of the grossest faults in 
the composition. 
obstinately, in which there are some passages 
far unworthy of Handel, but much more un- 
worthy of the Messiah.” The extraordinary 
opinions advanced in this letter are refreshing, 
to say the least,andneednocomment. Whether 
the music of the Messiah was written at Gop- 
sall Hall or not, the inscription on the manu- 
script shows that it was commenced and 
finished in the autumn of 1741— 


“ Commenced on the 22nd Aug., 1741. 
End of first part, on 28th August. 
End of second, on 6th September. 
End of the third, on 12th Sept., 1741. 
Filled up (scored) on the 14th.” 


It surely could have been nothing less than an 
inspiration which enabled Handel to complete 
so stupendous a work within the short space of 
twenty-three days. We have only to consider 
that Haydn took nearly three years to com- 
pose the Creation, to appreciate the nature of 
such an achievement. Having been some- 
what harassed by the undisguised hostility of 
the nobility of London, Handel had deter- 
mined to try his fortune in Dublin, where he 
had long been eagerly wished for ; and accept- 
ing the invitation of the Lord Lieutenant, he 
set out for the Irish capital on the 4th Novem- 
ber, carrying with him the new oratorio. He 
arrived in Dublin on the 18th November, and 
having given a series of successful perform- 


Jen- | 
° ° | 
nens, in a letter which he subsequently wrote to 


But he retained his overture 
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ances of his earlier compositions, announced 
that the Messiah would be produced at the 
Music Hail, Fishamble Street, on the 13th 
April, 1742. The curious advertisement that 
appeared in Faulkner's Fournal, was as fol- 
lows :— 

“This day will be performed Mr. Handel’s 


Doors will be opened at eleven, and the per- 
formance begin at twelve. 

“The Stewards of the Charitable Musical 
Society request the favour of the ladies not to 


| come with hoops this day to the Music Hall.. 
for although the public are perfectly familiar | 
with the design and the numerous beauties of | 
the work, but little is known of its early history. | 
Victor Scheelcher, Handel’s biographer, tells us | 
that in the summer of 1741, the great composer, | 
then 58 years of age, left London on a visit to | 
Gopsall Hall, Leicestershire, the residence of | 
his friend, Charles Jennens, a gentleman of dis- | 


The gentlemen are desired to come without 
their swords.” 

From a report that appeared in the same 
journal, it would seem that the new oratorio 
was most enthusiastically received, being wit- 
nessed by over seven hundred people. The 
proceeds amounted to nearly $2,000, which 
Handel generously distributed among three 
charities of the city. The writers of those days 
stated that “ words were wanting to express the 
exquisite delight it afforded to the admiring 
crowded audience. The Sublime, the Grand, 
and the Tender conspired to transport and 
charm the ravished heart and ear.” The 
Messiah was performed for the second time in 
Dublin on the 25th May, 1742. After a nine 
months’ residence in Ireland, Handel left Dub- 
lin for England in August, 1742. On his re- 
turn to London, the Messtah was produced 
three times at Covent Garden in 1743, but, 
owing to a senseless cry of sacrilege that was 
raised, was announced under the title of the 
** Sacred Oratorio,” as a kind of concession to 
popular prejudice. It was performed twice in 
April, 1745, and then withdrawn until 1750, 
when it was announced under its original 
| designation, “ The Messiah.” It was, doubt- 
less, on account of this bigoted cry of sacrilege 
raised against his work, and not to the sup- 
posed coldness of its reception by the London 





audiences, that caused Handel to give it so sel- 
dom. Onthe 11th April, 1750, Handel gave a 
performance for the benefit of the London 
Foundling Hospital, and the proceeds having 
been considerable, it was repeated in the fol- 
lowing year for the same charitable purpose. 
Finally Handel, finding that his oratorio had 
become popular, gave the hospital a copy of 
the score, and promised to give a performance 
each year in aid of the Institution. The trustees 
of the Hospital, wishing to secure the gift 
legally, drew up a petition to Parliament for 
leave to bring ina Bill to secure the privileges 
Handel proposed to confer upon them. It is 
related, however, that when a deputation was 
sent to the composer to ask his assent to the 
measure, Handel flew into a great rage, and 
exclaimed, *‘ Ted 1! for vat sal de Found- 
ling put mien oratorio in de Parlement. Te 
| d 1, mien music sal not go to de Parle- 
| ment.” Handel, nevertheless, fulfilled the pro- 
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! 
mise he had made, and the eleven perform- | brilliant voice, misinterpreted the solos that fell 


ances under his direction in aid of the hospital, 


to her share in a manner that led us to be- 


from 1750 to 1759, realised $34,000. This is a | lieve she was quite out of her element in ora- 


touching history of his generosity, especially 


torio. She zproved upon Handel to an ap- 


when it is remembered that he conducted these | palling extent—introduced shakes and other 


performances in person up to 1758, and that he 


ornaments that were entirely out of place, while 


became d/invd in 1753. After Handel’s death, | her singing throughout was marked by a want 


seventeen performances were given from 1760 | 
to 1770, and we are told, on the authority of | 


Dr. Burney, that the hospital gained an addi- 


tion to its funds of $50,000 from this one source. | 


It is scarcely necessary to follow the history of 
the A/esstah further than to say, that in 1798 
Mozart wrote his additions to the instrumenta- 
tion, to serve as a substitute for the organ ac- 
companiment which Handel used to add when 
presiding at that instrument. The charitable 
work that Handel commenced has been con- 
tinued up to the present day, and the London 
Sacred Harmonic Society make it a practice to 
give the Messiah every year for the benefit of 
distressed musicians, so that it has truly been 
said of it, ‘‘ It has fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, and fostered the orphan.” 

The performance of the JJessiah by the 
Philharmonic Society, on the 11th ult., was 


given by way of experimentin the Grand Opera | 
House. A more disastrous step could scarcely 


have been taken, for, from a musical point of 
view, the whole thing was a failure. It re- 
quired no extraordinary perception to discover 
that under existing arrangements the Opera 
House is quite unfitted for the representation 
of oratorio. The acoustics of the house are de- 
fective, and a large proportion of the perform- 
ers having to be placed at the back of the stage, 
the choruses were rendered indistinct in out- 
line, and sounded comparatively insignificant. 
It would, however, be unfair to lay the whole 
blame of the very level performance upon the 
Opera House. The orchestra, which had been 
reinforced by Mrs. Morrison’s orchestra and 


several members of a Buffalo band, had evi- | 


dently not had a sufficient number of re- 
hearsals. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
violinists who came from the other side had 
ever played the music of the JZesszah before in 
their lives. There was not the slightest pre- 
tence to uniformity of bowing; each player 
seemed to phrase and take the passages as best 
suited his peculiar style or convenience, and 
the result was that the beautiful accompani- 
ments were disfigured, and often madeto assume 
a character quite inconsistent with the elevated 
nature of the oratorio. Had not the Society 
been put to great expense, for the purpose of 
securing the services of these foreign musicians, 
there would have been no occasion to dwell 
upon this point; but we may be allowed to 
complain if the outside material was of indif- 
ferent quality. The soloists were Mrs. Grainger 
Dow, of Boston (soprano), Mr. Simpson, of 
New York (tenor), and Mr. Egan (bass). Mrs. 
Dow, although the possessor of a flexible and 


of sympathy or understanding. Mr. Simpson, 
whose voice is of fine quality, was unmistak- 
ably the most successful of the soloists, and the 
public will doubtless be glad to hear him again 
in Oratorio. The exquisite recitative, “ Com- 
fort ye,” was sung in most chaste and finished 
| style, and under his treatment the music was 
| truly in harmony with the words of consolation 
to which it is wedded. Equally satisfactory 
was his rendering of “ Behold and see,” which he 
sang with great pathos. It was regretted that 
on one or two occasions he slightly departed 
| from the text. Mr. Egan, it was apparent, had 
not sufficiently rehearsed his part, and in jus- 
tice to him it must be said that it was generally 
understood he had received short notice that 
his services would be required. Our amateurs, 
Mrs. Osler, the Misses Dexter, and Miss Madi- 
son, sustained their parts creditably. The 
choruses, owing to the disadvantageous position 
of the singers, did not go so crisply as usual. 
Had the stage been effectually boarded in atthe 
back and sides, as well as above, the effect 
might have been improved. The chorus, how- 
ever, struggled bravely against the acoustical 
| difficulties, and delivered the “ Hallelujah ” 
| with something like their wonted fire. It was 
observed that during the singing of this num- 
ber, the audience adopted the English custom 
of rising e# masse. It has been erroneously 
supposed that this is a mark of respect to the 
more than ordinarily sacred character of the 
chorus. The explanation may be found in the 
following extract from Beattie’s Letters, pub- 
lished in 1820 :— 

“When Handel’s Messiah was first per- 
formed, the audience was exceedingly struck 
and affected by the music in general ; but when 
that chorus struck up, “ For the Lord God om- 
nipotent,” in the Hallelujah, they were so trans- 
ported, that with the King (who happened to 
be present) they started up and remained stand- 
ing till the chorusended. This anecdote I had 
from Lord Kinnoul.” 

The practice, therefore, is merely an act of 
homage paid by the English public to the 
memory of the composer, as they do not rise at 
the Hallelujah chorus in Beethoven’s Jount 
of Olives, and other oratorios. In concluding 
our notice, we must not forget to add that the 
conductor was Mr. Torrington, who presided 
with his usual care and ability. It is hoped 
that Mr. Torrington will give us an opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the /svael tx Egyft. 

A concert company, under the management 
of a Mr. De Vivo, visited Toronto last month, 
appearing at the Grand Opera House on Fri- 
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day, the 8th. The artists were Mdlle. Ilma di 
Murska, the celebrated Hungarian prima don- 
na; Madame Carreno-Sauret, pianiste; Mons. 
Sauret, solo violinist ; Signor Braga, violoncel- 
list; and Signor Ferranti, the popular dx/o. 
The house was crowded in every part. 
anticipated, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska proved 


As was | 


that she possessed most extensive powers of | 


vocalization, and her feats of foriture excited 
great astonishment. The general opinion, how- 
ever, was that her voice was on the decline, 
and she failed, moreover, to exert that sympa- 
thetic charm which is expected from all sin- 
gers who claim to be considered high-class 
artists. It is unnecessary to enumerate the 


have already been noticed by the daily press. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


let,” “ Macbeth,” “ Othello,” and other plays, 
and showed himself a tragic actor of no ordin- 


| ary power, though not belonging to quite the 


highest class. A noteworthy feature is his 
elocution, which, without being over-studied, is 
so wonderfully distinct that not a word is lost. 
Mr. Robinson is remarkable also for his versa- 
tility, being quite as good in comedy as in 
tragedy or melodrama. His greatest successes 
were unquestionably obtained in the two bril- 
liant comedies of the late T. W. Robertson, 
** School ” and “ Ours,” both of which were put 
upon the stage, and acted, as regards all the 
principal characters, in a manner that would 


| have done credit to any theatre in the world. 
different numbers of the programme, as they | 


Mdme, Carreno-Sauret, who has appeared in | 


Toronto on former occasions, is evidently a 
favourite. Her touch is somewhat hard, but 
her execution is remarkably brilliant, and she 
makes light of the greatest difficulties. Mons. 
Sauret played several violin solos with all that 
nicety of finish which is peculiar to the French 
school ; his style, however, is cold, and fails to 
touch. As to Signor Braga, we have not 
heard a finer violoncello player in this city. 
He unfortunately indulges in all those displays 
of virtuosity calculated to catch the applause 
of the unthinking, and consequently compro- 
mises his reputation as a conscientious artist. 
Signor Ferranti gave a number of dufo0 songs 
which, if somewhat exaggerated, were very 
cleverly rendered, and provoked unusually en- 
thusiastic applause. The Company subse- 
quently gave a second concert in Shaftesbury 
Hall, which was, however, a failure. 
audience was weak, and Madame Sauret being 
indisposed, did not appear. Her place as ac- 
companyist was ably filled by Mr. Torrington. 

The Boston Philharmonic Club gave two 
concerts at Shaftesbury Hall on the 18th and 
19th ult. Asin the programmes of the Club 
there is always to be found a selection of the 
best classical music, we regretted that the 
audiences were small. 
the Club being one of recent formation, their 
ensemble was scarcely so good as that of the 


Mendelssohn Quintette Club, an association of | 
Their performance was, how- | 
ever, of a high order, and we shall be glad to 


an older date. 


welcome them again in Toronto. 

In drama the principal feature of the month 
at Mrs. Morrison’s Opera House has been 
the successful three-week’s engagement of Mr. 
Frederick Robinson, the eminent English 
tragedian. He appeared in “The Wife’s 
Secret,” “ The King of the Commons,” “ Ham- 


The | 


Owing to the fact of | 


In both of them, but especially in the last act 
of “ Ours,” the scenery, costumes, stage acces- 
sories, even to the most trifling minutia, and 


| the acting, were presented with a life-like actu- 





ality and realism that were perfectly delightful 
to witness. We are glad to add that the audi- 
ences which witnessed them were large and en- 
thusiastic. On the first night of ‘‘ Ours” the 
curtain had to be drawn up no less than six 
times at the close of the second act. 

At the Royal Opera House, Miss Katharine 
Randolph, the English actress, appeared for a 
couple of weeks. The principal parts per- 
formed by her were Fuliet Fulia in “The 
Hunchback,” Paxéine in the ‘* Lady of Lyons,” 
and Galatea in Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s charming 


| comedy “ Pygmalion and Galatea.” Miss Ran- 
| 4 Id 


dolph is possessed of great personal beauty, 
both of face and figure, has a musical voice, 
good elocutionary powers, and is altogether an 
exceedingly good actress, though scarcely so 
good as the notices in the London 7imes and 
other papers had led us to expect. Her prin- 
cipal defect is a decided tendency to “ over- 
act,” a tendency especially noticeable in Fu/ia 
and Pauline. Her Fuliet was much better, 
her presentation of Shakespeare’s hapless 
heroine, though by no means on a level with 
Miss Neilson’s wonderful impersonation, being 
a very powerful and effective piece of acting. 
Her Ga/ateaalsowas very effective, being charac- 
terized by a very charming wazve/é, grace, and 
innocence ; though it would have been improved 
by giving greater prominence to the poetical 
side of Mr. Gilbert’s conception. Miss Ran- 
dolph’s engagement was but moderately suc- 


| cessful, not so much so as it deserved to be. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the great 
English tragedian, Mr. T. C. King, will re-ap- 
pear at this establishment on Monday, the 8th 
inst. When last here Mr. King did not favour 
us with his masterpiece, Richelieu. We hope 
he will do so this time. 
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GUARANTEE COMPANY. 


‘ HEAD OFFICE—40 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL. 


DEVOTED SOLELY TO THE ISSUING OF 


BOND OF SURETYSHIP 


For Officers of the Crown in all Departments of the Civil Service ; also for Officers of Banks, 
Railways, and Commercial Institutions generally. By this system the necessity for 
assuming or continuing 
PRIVATE SURETYSHIP.A1IS ABOLISHED. 
























The Premiums are very trifling in comparison to the great benefits derived. 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, MAnaceEr. 
Agents —Toronto— BLAIKIE & ALEXANDER ; Hamitron—SENECA JONES 
Lonpon—F. H. HAMMOND. 











THE ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA. 


Head Ofice—zo St. Fohn Street, Montreal. 


President—Sir A, T, GALT, K.C.M.G. Vice-President—JOHN RANKIN, Esq. 


Special Feature—Definite Bonus to Policy-Holders. 


On Policies that have existed § years continuously, without claim, the Sixth year’s 
Assurance will be granted FREE. 


The business of this Company is strictly confined to 


Insuranee against Accidents. 


se 


IT IS THE FIRST AND ONLY 


Canadian Accident Company 


Devoting itself entirely to the business, and therefore solicits with confidence the 
preferential support of the Canadian Public. 


EDWARD RAWLINGS, Manager. 
Agents—Toronto, SMITH & SHERWOOD ; Hamitton, SENECA JONES; ° 
Lonpon, F. B. BEDDOME. 
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MINION OF CANADA, 


IMMIGRATION. 





a@ Free Grants of 160 Acres of PRAIRIE LAND are offered to actual Settl 
Province of*MANITOBA. actual Settlers in the 


x Dominion Lands sold for $1 per acre. 


x Free Grants of 100 to 200 Acres of WOOD LAND are offered to actual Settlers in 
otherfparts of Canada. 


Partially clearea Farms and Buildings may be bought at reasonable prices, 


ASSISTED PASSAGES. 


In consequence of the great demand for Farm and other Labourers in Canada, the 
Dominion Government issues through its Agents Passenger Warrants, whereby approved 
Emigrants in the United Kingdom may obtain passages to Canada at the following rates: 

Adults £4 15s.; Children under eight years #2 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one 
year 14s. 2d. 

The above Warrants are available for the powerful Steamships of the Allan, the 
Dominion, and the Temperley Lines. 

A very limited number of Special Passenger Warrants, on special forms of applicaion, 
which will be made known by duly authorized Dominion Government Agents, will bem 
issued to FAMILIES OF FarRM LapouRERS, and FEMALE DOMESTIC SERVANTS, whereby 
they can obtain passages to Canada at the eee y rates: 4 


Adults £2 5s. ; Children under eight years £1 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one year 
7s. 6d. 

&2 These Special Warrants are only available from the ports of Liverpool, London, § 
and Belfast. 

G2 The above arrangements remain valid during the coming season. 

gs All information relating to Passenger Warrants, in the United Kingdom, may be 
obtained either personally or by letter, from the CANADIAN GOVERNMENT EMIGRATION 
AGENT, 11 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W. C., LONDON. 


CARE OF EMIGRANTS. 


Emigrants on arrival in Canada will find Agents of the Government at the following places : 
Quebec—L. Stafford, Toronto, Ont,—John A. Donaldson. 
uontreal.—John G. Daley. Hamilton, Ont.—R. H. Rae. 
Ottawa, Ont.—W. J. Wills. Sherbrooke, Que.-—Henry Hubbard. 
Kingston, Ont.—R. McPherson. London, Ont.—A, G, Smyth. 


In the Maritime Provinces there are the following Government Officers: 
fralifax, N.S.—E. Clay. St. Fohn, N.B.—R. Shives. 
Miramichi, N.B.—William Wilkinson. 
And in Manitoba :— Winnipeg,—W. Hespeler. 


These Officers of the Government will meet every Steamship, Sailing Vessel, and Train bringing Im- 
migrants. They will afford to all who apply to them the fullest advice and protection, and all complaints 
should be immediately addressed to them on arriving. They will also furnish information as to lands opemi 
for settlement in their respective Provinces and Districts, farms for sale, demand for employment, rates of 
wages, routes of travel, distances, expense of conveyance, and will receive and forward letters and remite 
tances for Immigrants, &c. 

All information which Immigrants obtain from the Agents of the Dominion they may accept as reliable} 


L. LETELLIER, 
Minister of Agricultures 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa, January Ist, 1875. 





IMMIGRATION 


TO THE 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 


CANADA. 


TENANT FARMERS—lImproved Farms, with Dwellings and Farm Buildings, can be 
purchased at from £4 to £10 stg. per Acre, or for the amount required to carry on a leased 
farm in Great Britain. : 

CAPITALIS TS—Eight per cent. can easily be obtained for money, on first-class security. _ 

MECHANICS, FARM LABOURERS, cERVANT GIRLS—Employment can readily 


be obtained at good wages. 


FREE GRANT OF 200 ACRES 


Of Land can be obtained, on condition of settlement, by every head of a family having children 
under 18 years of age ; and any person over 18 years of age can obtain a FREE GRANT OF 
100 ACRES on condition of settlement. These lands are protected from seizure for any debt 
incurred before the issue of the Patent, and for 20 years after its issue, by a “ HOMESTEAD 
EXEMPTION ACT.” 

Emigrants, on their arrival at Quebec, should communicate with the Agent for the Province 
of Ontario, Mr. H. A. MAcLauRIN, who attends all Vessels coming into port. 


ASSISTED PASSAGES. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO will pay to every Adult AGRICULTURAL OR FARM 
LABOURER, OR FEMALE DOMESTIC SERVANT, emigrating to the Province of Ontario, 
and paying his or her own passage, or the passage of his or her family, the sum of Six Dollars (£1. 4s. 8d 
stg), on the following conditions :— 


Ist. Each such Emigrant must be approved by an Ontario Government Emigration Agent, and 
furnished by such Agent with a certificate entitling such Emigrant at the end of three months residence in 
the Province, to the Refund Bonus of Six Dollars. 

znd. Before such Refund Certificate is delivered to an Emigrant, the passenger warrant or ticket must 
be produced for the endorsement thereon of the issuing of such Certificate, by the Agent issuing it. 

3rd. The Agent issuing the Certificate must be satisfied that the Emigrant is of good character, and of 

a b A 5 : 7 : é > 5 a ’ 
the Agricultural or Farm Labouring Class, vr a Female Domestic Servant. Of Professional men, Book 
keepers, Clerks and Shopmen, the Province has enough already and to spare. 

4th. The Immigrant, or the party in charge of assisted Immigrants, on landing at Quebec, must present 
the endorsed certificate to the Immigration Agent for the Province of Ontario, at his Office at Quebec, who 
will again indorse the certificate, and give the Emigrant such advice and instructicn as may be required. 

5th. The Immigrant having reached the Agency in the Province of Ontario nearest to his or he 

2 5 5 5 2 
intended destination, will then be provided for by the Local Agent, and sent by free pass or otherwise 
where employment is to be had 


6th, At any time after three months from the date of the endorsement of the certificate at Quebec, 
and upon proof being furnished and endorsed upon such certificate (which certificate must be presented in 
person or sent by mail to this Department), that the Immigrant has, during the interval, been and still is a 
settler in the Province, the Government of Ontario will pay to the individual entitled to the same, the sum 
of six dollars per statute adult (12 years). 


7th. Parties in Ontario desiring to send money home to bring out or assist their friends to immigrate, 
or to bring other persons as Immigrants to Ontario, can do so through this Department without danger of loss. 
8th. Full information can be had on the subject of Immigration to Ontario, on application to 
Sydney Robjohns, 120 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London ;C. W. Colter, Alexander Buildings, James 
Street, Liverpool ; Peter Byrne, 54 York Street, Glasgow ; C. J. Sheil, 19 Eden Quay, Dublin ; Jeremiah 
Murphy, Cork ; T. A. Pearse, Stonehouse, Plymouth ; and David Spence, Secretary of the Department 


of Immigration, Toronto. By ORDER. 
DAVID SPENCE, 


Secretary. 


| DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, January, 1875. 
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ROBERT W LK IS, 
Wholesale Merchant, Importer and Manufacturer, 


OFFERS TO THE TRADE OF THE DOMINION re LARGEST 4SSORay ey ON THE CONTINENT OF 
AMERICA. 


¢, Cutler 


Watches, Clocks and Jewellery. 


All Departments Supplied Direct from Manufactories Working Exclusively Jor the House. All Staple Goods sold 
Guaranteed the best of their Class, Orders solicited from all Dealers 


TRIPLE ELECTRO-PLATE.—For Arrearanck, Finis, and Design, equal to Solid Silver; for WEAR, next to Silver; and | 
for Risk preferable toSilver. The variety of these wares is immense, including Cake and Card Baskets, Butter Coolers, 
Cruets and Bell Castors, Tea Services, Water Urns, Tr: ays and Waiters, Fruit Stands, Pickle Stands, Spoons and Forks, 
jutter Knives, Pickle Forks, Fish Carvers, Side Dishes, Dish Covers, Communion Services, Napkin Rings, Ice Pitchers | 

and Goblets, Chitdren s Cups, Epergnes, &c. As a guarantee of quality, all articles are stamped ‘‘R. W. & Co.” Each | 
Article Warranted. To be had of all Dealers. Wholesale, Rosert Witkes, Toronto and Montreal. 


NICKELITE SILVER.—The great satisfaction given by this metal in spoons and forks, and its comparative cheapness, has | 
caused it to almost entirely supersede the old conunon German Silver goods. In price it is within the reach of all; in 
quality it is only excelled by the Triple Silver Plate or Sterling Silver. No one in any quarter need now buy inferior 
articles, as all leading Dealers in the Dominion supply the Nickelite. All genuine goods stamped on each article 
“* Nickelite, R. W. & Co.” Wholesale, RopERT WILKES, Toronto and Montreal. | 


GOLDINE JEWELLERY.—This Fashionable Jewellery meets a want long felt, of a durable, neat, and serviceable article, 
at less price than gold. The mere gilt articles sold as such won't do. Goldine Chains, Suits, Brooches, Bracelets, are 
finished equdl to Gold, and stand aquafortis in the same manner. All chains are stamped Goldine on bar or swivel, and 
Jewellery on the cards, in red letters. Purchasers will observe this, To be had of all Dealers. 

Wholesale, Ropext WiikeEs, Toronto and Montreal. 


THE CUTLERY CASKET.—A neat Portable Case, containing an assortment of White-handled Cutlery, Nickelite Silver 


Spoons and Forks, &c., suitable for newly married people and small families generally. The whole case with wash leather 
and polish, fully guaranteed, from FirrEEN DOLLARS. The same assortment in Electro-Silver Plate, guaranteed quality 
from THirty Dotuars. To be had through all Dealers in the Dominion. Whole sale, ROBERT WILKES, Toronto and 
Montreal. 


GOLD CHAINS.—Standar’) Gold Chains, of a guaranteed fineness, are Cheaper in the end than low-priced articles. Bright 
Gold, so called, alloyed with metal and stamped “9 k,” is often not six carat. Coloured Gold is often merely gilt Bright, 
not Fine Gold. Persons purchasing Gold Chains with the stamp R. W. & Co., can rely on the quality, as it is fully 
guaranteed. To be had of all Dealers. Wholesale, Rosert WiLKES, Torouto and Montreal. 


SWISS WATCHES.- In Gold and Silver cases, of a reliable quality. Persons requiring a good medium-priced watch for 
Lady or Gent, should ask Dealers for those marked ‘‘ Swiss Watch Company ;” all such are guaranteed as represented, 
To be had of all Dealers. Wholesale, Rosext Witkks, Toronte and Montreal. 


“CANADA WATCH COMPANY,’’—Persons wishing to purchase first-class reliable Lever Watches, in Gold or Silver Cases, 


can rely on this brand as being unsurpassed. Each Watch fully Warranted. To be had of all Dealers. 
Wholesale, Ropert W1LKES, Toronto and Montreal. 


| AMERICAN WATCHES, WALTHAM AND ELGIN.—Those Well-known and Reliable Watches to be had of all Dealers. 


Wholesale, Rosert Wu kes, Toronto angl Montreal. 


Hunter, Rost & Co., Printers, Toronto. 





